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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF FRANCIS FLAGSTAFFE, ESQ. 


LATE MAJOR IN HIS MAJESTY'S SERVICE. 


A Frew days ago I accepted an invi- 
tation to dine with an elderly female 
relative, and on entering her well-fur- 
nished drawing-room, found, among 
many of no note, an old maid with 
are of money, a young fellow who 

ad spent all his own fortune, but was 
willing to accept of hers, encumbered 
with its possessor, and a veteran Ge- 
neral, whose liver had proved too 
tough for thirty-three years residence 
in India. An attempt to give at large, 
or even to condense, the numerous 
parts of our conversation at and after 
dinner, would be worse than useless ; 
but after innumerable topics had been 
skimmed, a dispute arose at the tea- 
table, as to what were the peculiar 
advantages arising from the “‘ March 
of Intellect.” 

‘* For my part,” screamed the mo- 
nied virgin of forty-four, with a lan- 
guishing squint at the lover of her 
pelf, ‘‘ one material good appears to 
consist in the reformed manners so 
visible in the youth of our day: In- 
stead of rolling up from the bottle in 
a state not fit to associate with qua- 
drupeds, they have really become 
quite an addition to a lady’s drawing- 
room, What is your opinion, Mr 
Lovegilt ?” 

“‘It is quite impossible, madam, 
but that all must agree with you; 
but, should I presume to hazard, not 
an amendment, but rather an addition 
to your remark, it would be, that the 
young men of the present age have 
also learned on whom their affections 
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can be with safety fixed ; not on fan- 
ciful flighty girls of seventeen, but on 
those whose charms and minds are 
equally matured.” 

“‘ Pooh! all damned nonsense,” 
snorted the General, who not being a 
youth of ‘ our day,’ had indulged con- 
siderably in claret. ‘‘ If you want to 
know the good of this ‘ March of In- 
tellect,’ Pll tell you what it is.” All 
expressed themselves anxious to be 
favoured with the gallant officer's opi- 
nion. ‘* Well, then,” continued he, 
‘* the only advantage F see in it is, 
that everybody having learned to read 
and write, thinks fit to bother the 
world with his ‘ Memoirs,’ ‘ Recol- 
lections,’ ‘ Anecdotes,’ or ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ of which we now-a-days have 
as many as there are cooks, bullocks, 
sutlers, and elephants, in the line of 
march of a Bengal army.” 

Finding the party fairly engaged by 
this interesting subject, I left them to 
enjoy it, and took my leave ; but the 
General’s remark had made a deeper 
impression on me than might have 
been imagined, and before reach- 
ing home, I had determined to com- 
mit to paper such events of my life as 
I deemed most worthy of remember- 
ing, and, if I thought fit, at some fu- 
ture time, to add one to the list of 
those who, in the General’s language, 
** bother the world.” 

The causes which induce indivi< 
duals thus frequently to become their 
own historians, are so numerous, as 
in some measure to plead their ex 
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cuse ; and we may reasonably suppose 
that one or all of the three following 
influence the writer—first, vanity, not 
only as it regards his fame as an au- 
thor, but under which head may be 
also placed, the ambitious expectation 
of affording instruction, example, or 
entertainment, to others; secondly, 
he may entertain the hope of gain, ei- 
ther in the shape of mere vulgar dross, 
or in that of introduction to the no- 
tice of those who may have power to 
forward his interests ; or, lastly, his 
aim may be the amusement of hours 
of idleness, and a refuge from en- 
nui. Now, whether I be guided by 
one or all of these motives in my pre- 
sent undertaking, is the business of 
none but myself ; it being understood 
that while it is at my discretion to 
write a memoir or history of my life, 
it is optional with my friends, and the 
public in general, to read or neglect the 
same when obtruded on their notice. 
I may safely assert, that it has not 
fallen to the lot of many persons to 
witness stranger and more varied 
scenes than have come under my ob- 
servation, in the different quarters of 
the globe to which I have been called 
by duty and inclination ; and if I have 
made any use whatever of my eyes, I 
trust to be able, from among such 
scenes, to pick out matter sufficient to 
amuse and interest the reader who 
may deem this worthy of perusal. For 
though, if compared with very many 
of my own profession, I have not seen 
such service as will afford details 
“ horribly stuffed with epithets of 
war,” I have nevertheless experienced 
some ‘disastrous chances” of ‘ mo- 
ving accidents by flood and field.” 
Being naturally of a roving and 
restless disposition, a military life ap- 
peared the one best calculated to in- 
dulge such a turn of mind ; but my 
guardians were anxious that I should 
prepare myself for holy orders, and 
did not therefore allow me to tollow 
my wishes so early as they might 
otherwise have done. Finding, how- 
ever, my determination steadily fixed, 
a commission was procured tor me, 
and at the age of seventeen, I found 
myself an ensign in a Highland regi- 
ment, then quartered at Aberdeen. 
Thoughat this time I regretted my not 
having entered the army a year soon- 
er, I have since «xperienced the bene- 
fit of my delay; for, having been 
placed under a most intelligent and 
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careful tutor, the advantages received 
from him more than overbalanced the 
loss sustained in my profession. 

The routine of an officer's life in 
country quarters, is generally as dull to 
himself as the detail of it would prove 
uninteresting to a reader ; and as the 
first battalion of the regiment to which 
I belonged was in India, and required 
frequent supplies from the second, our 
wishes of being actively employed did 
not seem likely to be soon gratified. Our 
time was, therefore, spent in the usu 
al occupations of officers in provincial 
towns, the most important of which 
were, playing at billiards, shooting cn 
the properties of such gentlemen as 
would grant us permission, and flirt- 
ing with such young ladies as gave us 
opportunity, by kindly taking air and 
exercise in the principal street of 
Aberdeen. 

To interrupt the monotony of this 
life, I procured leave of absence, and 
proceeded to visit numerous friends 
and acquaintances in my native coun- 
ty, where, as a keen canvass for the 
representationin Parliament was being 
carried on by two candidates, of whom 
one was my cousin, I promised myself 
considerable amusement. Among many 
inventions to procure votes and des 
prive the adversary of them, one, 
which was practised with great suc- 
eess, seems worthy of remark. Most 
of the voters had already declared 
themselves for one or other of the 
high contending powers, and it was 
evident that not more than a majority 
of cone or two could be obtained by 
the victor. Among the very few who 
remained unpledged to either party, 
was Bogue of Kildumpie, an estate 
lying some distance from the county- 
town where the final struggle was to 
be maintained. He was aman of gen- 
tlemanly manners and agreeable cone 
versation, but unfortunately addicted 
to drinking, and gave protection in his 
establishment to a lady of dubious 
fame, who was well known to be ope 
posed to the views of my relation ; 
and though there were circumstances 
which rendered Bogue himself uns 
willing to disoblige either candidate, 
such was the influence this woman 
held over him, there could remain no 
doubt that if he came to poll, his vote 
would be against our family interest. 
On arriving at my cousin’s house, I 
found a divan plotting to prevent the 
attendance of this undecided frechold« 
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er on the day of election, and I was 
prevailed on, with some difficulty, to 
carry the scheme they had contrived 
into execution. 

Information had been received that 
the Laird of Kildumpie had expressed 
himself strongly in praise of some su- 
gar whisky, about this time introdu- 
ced into Scotland, and of which my 
cousin luckily had in his cellar a few 
bottles. It was determined that I 
should pay Bogue a visit ; and accord 
ingly, the evening preceding the day of 
election found me, about supper-time, 
at Kildumpie, having in my gig four 
bottles of the precious elixir. The 
Laird was equally surprised and de- 
lighted to see a companion enter at so 
seasonable an hour, and after an ex- 
cellent supper had been dispatched, 
hot water, tumblers, and their usual 
concomitants, succeeded. The two 
difficulties to be overcume on this em- 
bassy, were to prevent Bogue think- 
ing too much of to-morrow’s contest, 
and, at all events, to execute some 
manceuvre which should secure his 
absence from the hustings. 

** Well,” said my host, “ what news 
of the election—I suppose it remains 
fixed for to-morrow ?” 

“They do talk of it for to-mor- 
row,” replied I; “ but, egad! if you 
wish me to pass a pleasant evening, 
don’t mention another word on the 
subject.” 

** Why, how is this? I naturally 
imagined you would be deeply inte- 
rested in the success of your clans- 
man.” 

** Well, so I am; but for the last 
week, the words vote, candidate, free- 
hold, and superiority, have been so 
perpetually drummed into my ears, 
that I have more than once wished 
the whole concern at the devil ; and 
finding that sixteen of the ‘ worthy 
and independent’ voters were to dine 
to-day at the Castle, I ordered my 
gig, to escape farther torment, and to 
enjoy a social evening with a man 
whose conversation I knew would be 
more rational than theirs.” 

** To tell the truth,” said he, “ I 
have reasons, as you well know, for 
not caring so much as usual about this 
matter. But, come, let us leave the 
election to take care of itself, and tell 
me how you like your new regiment 
and quarters.” 

“ The corps,” I answered, “is well 
known to be a crack one, and the 
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quarters well enough, if we were not 
so harassed by the smuggling service.’* 

_“ Ay, that’s an unpleasant ser- 
vice.” 

‘© While on this subject, tell me,” 
said I, “‘ how you think our part of 
the country will be affected by this 
new distillation from sugar ?” 

** My own opinion is, that it cane 
not succeed ; but I believe I differ as 
much from many of my friends on this 
point, as I do in liking the whisky 
thus made, of the best of which I want 
to procure some gallons.” 

‘© As to gallons, I can’t help you; 
but if a few bottles will serve your 
turn, they are at your service, being 
at this moment in the seat of my 
gi Ted 

“* Let them be produced immedi- 
ately,” cried he, ringing the bell; 
you never made a better hit in your 
ife.” 

I was of the same opinion myself, 
when I saw the servant safely deposit 
the liquor on the table. Knowing the 
capability of my companion to contain 
vast oceans of toddy, I was careful to 
make my own very weak, and by this 
precaution, was enabled, at about eight 
o'clock in the morning, to see Kil- 
dumpie carried to his bed, deprived 
of speech, sight, and hearing; from 
which state he did not recover till long 
after the time he had been anxiously 
expected by his political friends. His 
absence secured the county to my cou 
sin. 

On returning to Aberdeen, I found 
orders had been just received for im- 
mediate embarkation, to join the army 
under the command of Sir Thomas 
Graham, who had been sent to assist 
the Low Countries in throwing off 
the yoke of France. This was an un- 
expected pleasure; and we were in- 
stantly employed in providing our- 
selves with such necessaries as are 
consistent with a very limited allows 
ance of baggage, the injunctions being 
positive, that the regiment should 
march with the least possible incum- 
brance. Four days after the receipt 
of the ordcr, two vessels, which had 
been taken up for the occasion, ap- 
peared ready for our reception ; in the 
course of the same evening, a brig of 
war, destined to give us convoy, came 
to anchor in the bay. 

We embarked on the first of Janu- 
ary 1814, one of the severest winters 
in the recollection of any person lie 
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ving. The greater part of the mess 
consisted of very young men, who had 
Tong been sighing for an opportunity 
of seeing service ; and our spirits were 
raised proportionately by the unlooked 
for arrival of the order for leaving 
Britain. Many had been dancing 
throughout the night preceding the 
day appointed for sailing ; and so late 
did some remain enjoying the “ gay 
and festive scene,” that they barely 
allowed themselves time to change 
their dress, ere summoned by the bu- 
gle to parade. Nor is this much to 
be marvelled at. The inhabitants had 
treated us with great kindness and hos- 
pitality ; it is not unlikely, moreover, 
that sentiments more powerful than 
gratitude had arisen in ihe breasts of 
some of my companions; and the 
mighty spirit which awakens the “harp 
of the north,” has sung that— 

** Often in the parting hour, 

Victorious love asserts his power.” 

I have reason to believe, that on this 
occasion, the words of the poet were 
fully verified. 

The regiment having been popular 
in Aberdeen, a greater number of 
spectators than. could have been ex- 
pected at so early an hour as5 a.M., as- 
sembled to witness our departure ; and 
many who did not appear in the streets 
left their beds, and, from the windows, 
wished us “ God speed.” There was 
something very gratifying in hearing 
the rough but honest expressions of 
** Farewell,” and “ wishes for our safe 
return,” uttered in good broad Scotch, 
as we marched through the town, the 
band playing “ Farewell to whisky,” 
at intervals relieved by the harsher 
but not less spirit-stirring music of 
our pipes, performing the beautiful 
air, “‘ Lochaber no more.” Mingled, 
however, with our gladness, came those 
more sombre thoughts, which gene- 
rally arise in the minds of all who 
leave their native country on such ex- 
| omen as ours; for we could not 

ut feel, that whatever might be the 
good wishes of our countrymen, it was 
more than probable that many were 
destined never again to view the blue 
hills of Scotland ; never to redeem the 
pledges they had so lately given: the 
teelings of him who boasts to have no 
such touch of human nature, are sure- 
ly little to be envied. 

Sea-sickness, that effectual damper 
of high spirits, soon produced its usual 
effects on most of the officers and men. 
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The vessels, which had been engaged 
for our use, not being regular trans- 
ports, were hastily prepared, and badly 
manned ; much too small for our num- 
bers, but considered sufficient for so 
short a voyage as we expected. Be- 
fore losing sight of land, it was dis- 
covered that the head-quarter ship, in 
which I had embarked, was a very 
dull sailer, and retarded our progress ; 
so much so, indeed, that on the day 
after leaving our port, viz. 2d January, 
the brig of war, who found our consort 
sailed nearly as well as herself, left us 
to our fate ; and, at day-break on the 
3d, we found they were both out of 
sight. Nothing could have been more 
unfortunate for our captain. It was, 
I believe, the first time in his life he 
had ever left the land so far; and his 
ignorance proved nearly fatal to us 
all. Before day-light on the morning 
of the 4th, one of the officers of the 
watch observed what he imagined to 
be a black cloud a-head. The only 
one of the crew at this time on deck, 
or at least the only one awake, was a 
boy at the helm. Suspicions arose in 
the mind of the officer of the watch, 
that what he had fancied to bea cloud, 
might be land. On summoning the 
master, he at once confirmed this opi- 
nion, but the impending danger, added 
to the consciousness of his inability, 
totally deprived him of the power of 
exertion. The ship was at this time 
going about seven knots an hour, with 
a strong fair wind ; and if the mate, 
who had been roused by the confusion 
on deck, had not quickly altered the 
course, we should have struck in a few 
minutes on the rocks of Whitby—a 
circumstance which would, to a moral 
certainty, have deprived the world of 
these valuable ‘ Passages,” as well as 
all the passengers of what they most 
likely considered equally valuable, viz. 
their lives. It must be remembered, 
that the captain flattered himself he 
was steering direct for the coast of 
Holland. This may convey some idea 
ef the dangers to which transports 
were occasionally exposed by the in- 
capacity of their commanders. On the 
10th of January we dropped anchor 
off Williamstadt, having fortunately 
fallen in with one of his —* 
cruizers, who saved our captain the 
trouble of keeping farther reckoning. 
We landed the same day, and finding 
that our companions had preceded us, 
halted no longer than was necessary 
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to disembark the light baggage, and 
took the road towards Antwerp. 

We overtook the other wing of the 
regiment at Rosendaal on the 11th; 
from whence we moved before day- 
light of the 12th towards Capelle. The 
weather was intensely cold ; and it is 
not easy to imagine scenery more de 
solate than that through which we ad- 
vanced. Our route led for some miles 
along a vast level heath covered with 
snow, over which the eye in vain 
sought relief, being dazzled by the re- 
flected rays of a sun, whose beams 
served but to blind us, without im- 
parting the slightest degree of heat. 

The snow, which overspread the 
road, having been untrodden since its 
fall, not only rendered the marching 
extremely heavy and fatiguing, but 
exposed us to the danger of losing our 
way—an adventure which at length 
betell us, though conducted by persons 
well acquainted with the country ; for 
a slight fog coming on, and no tree or 
landmark being discernible, we were 
completely at a loss. After wander- 
ing till nightfall, the guides discovered 
the track, and we arrived at Capelle, 
thoroughly tired of meandering for 
thirteen hours over rough ground, 
ankle-deep in snow. Our battalion 
was, like most second battalions in 
war time, composed of very young 
men ; indeed, a great proportion of its 
number were under eighteen, and not 
a few were under seventeen years of 
age, to whom, loaded with knapsack, 
great-coat, blanket and ammunition, a 
march, such as I have described, was 

culiarly trying: it was, neverthe- 

ess, wonderful to see the exertions 
the youngsters made to keep up; and 
these were finally successful, for we 
did not leave a man behind us during 
the day. The soldiers were told off 
to their several billets, when the offi- 
cers proceeded to make the best ar- 
rangements for supper that our rations 
afforded, of which meal, hot grog, 
made with excellent gin issued by the 
commissary, but withoutsugar, formed 
noinconsiderable portion ; after which, 
with six of my comrades, I stretched 
myself on some straw, and with my 
feet to the fire, invoked the aid of 
‘* tired nature’s soft restorer.” He 
refused, however, for at least two 
hours, to visit my eyelids, being scared 
away by the cold, which the snow, 
having melted in my shoes, occasion- 
ed; and as I feared to take them off, 
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lest I should be unable to put them on 
again in the morning, it was not till 
the fire and grog began to take some 
effect, that I fell into a doze, from 
which I was awakened by a mixture 
of drums and bugles, about five o’clock 
on the morning of the 13th. 

The moon was shining bright when 
the brigade to which our regiment was 
attached, commenced its advance along 
a cross road to Ekeren ; but before we 
had marched three miles we were de- 

rived of her light, and anxiously 
fatal forward to the dawn of day. 
Whatever information had been af- 
forded to those in command, nothing 
had transpired by which the brigade 
in general could form any correct idea 
of their destination; but this by no 
means prevented many conjectures bee 
ing hazarded, all of which were sup- 
ported by weighty reasons, but which 
all turned out to be equally far from 
the truth. The first object which day< 
light discovered to our sight, was a 
magnificent steeple rising about two 
miles and a half in our front; this 
was soon ascertained to belong to Ant~ 
werp, and thus the fact of being close 
to the enemy was fully proved. The 
road now ran between two strong 
hedges, and as the sun rose higher, a 
considerable village, named Merxem, 
was observed about eight hundred 
yards in advance, situated a little to 
the left of the route we were — 
Our view of the houses was but partial, 
being obstructed by numerous trees 
and shrubs growing in the gardens, 
which extended widely on the side 
we were approaching. While amusing 
one another with various opinions as 
to what was likely to happen, an order 
was given to halt and load—this, of 
course, put an end to farther convers 
sation ; the officers took their proper 
stations, and nothing was to be heard 
but the sharp ringing of the ramrods 
against the barrels of the muskets. 
Here then, thought I, is an opportue 
nity likely to be afforded of seein 
what I have so often wished for ; an 
I shall now be able either to speak 
from experience of what I have hi- 
therto known but by gazettes and the 
report of others, or I shall be placed 
in the only situation in which expe- 
rience ceases to be of advantage ; for I 
am very willing to allow that such 
ideas were not absent from my mind. 
Into what other forms my thoughts 


might have arranged themselus, I 
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know not ; for at this moment a heavy 
firing of cannon and musketry com- 
mencing at a considerable distance on 
the left, our regiment was ordered to 
pass through an opening in that side 
of the — ; immediately after which 
we deployed into line, the remainder 
of the brigade falling back a short dis- 
tance as a reserve, at the same time 
protecting our right flank. The ene- 
my did not allow the formation of the 
line to proceed uninterrupted, for their 
skirmishers opened a brisk fire from 
some scattered bushes on the left, and 
from a clump of trees on the right ; 
they were, however, speedily dislodged 
by our own light company, assisted by 
a detachment of the rifle corps, and 
fell back on the gardens before men- 
tioned, from whence they were ena- 
bled to annoy us exceedingly. We 
continued to advance over broken 
ground intersected by ditches, and ex- 
to a fire from a very superior 
rce in the village ; but having clear- 
ed the last ditch, we gave them a vol- 
ley, charged, and entering the town 
into which the French had retreated 
from the gardens, and a slight breast- 
work inits front, reduced the affair to 
a contest more even, though not less 
severe ; for the street being too nare 
row to disgorge quickly the mass it 
contained, the enemy, on whom we 
pressed hard with the bayonet, had 
no alternative but to fight. To do 
them justice, they seemed to have no 
aversion to the business ; for whatever 
might have been their wish, had esca 
been practicable, finding it impossible, 
they did not allow themselves to die 
unrevenged. Either by accident or 
design, the rear of the French was 
covered by fine veteran troops, who, 
facing their opponents, made a most 
formidable appearance, and continued 
a steady fire up the street, till the front 
rank of the Highlanders, urged on by 
their impetuosity and the pressure of 
the men behind them, completely clo- 
sed on them, and the bayonet alone 
was useful. As soon as they passed 
through the village, they made the best 
of their way to Antwerp, exposed, as 
they ran, to the fire of two field- pieces, 
which did great execution. Our loss 
was severe ; but that of the enemy, 
considering the small force with which 
the attack was made, proved to be im- 
mense, amounting to seven hundred 
killed and wounded, exclusive of a few 
prisoners ; and among the former was 
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a General of division, whose gallant 
conduct was admired by all who saw 
him. He had with great spirit endea- 
voured to rally his troops after getting 
clear of the houses, but finding it im- 
practicable, was in the act of mount- 
ing his horse to follow them, when a 
ball, taking effect on his head, finished 
his wars for ever. 

We halted a very short time in the 
village, during which Sir Thomas 
Grahain galloped through towards 
Antwerp, and in passing gave us this 
short but pithy praise—‘‘ Well done, 
my boys—you could not have done it 
better.” The object of the movement 
and attack now became known ; it was 
for the purpose of covering the right 
flank of General Bulow’s corps of Rus 
sians, during the time he made a re- 
connoissance on Antwerp; and the 
distant firing we had first heard, was 
his forcing the French position, the 
left of which rested on Merxem. 
The inhabitants, who at the begin- 
ning of the action had shut themselves 
up in their houses, began to open their 
doors and shutters, and the wounded 
of both parties were carried in to be 
attended by the surgeons. I had now 
full opportunity of seeing the effect of 
balls and bayonet ; and observed that 
many of both sides had been so close 
to their opponents when struck, that 
the clothes were burned through by 
the flash of the musket. Among many 
of our officers who suffered was a near 
connexion of mine, and a great favours 
ite in the regiment ; he was pressing 
on in the street in gallant style at the 
head of his division, when I saw him 
stumble and drop awkwardly, but was 
too much engaged in bearing the co- 
lours of the regiment in rapid advance, 
to perceive whether he was killed or 
wounded, or had only slipped and fall- 
en. I afterwards learned that his ca- 
reer had been stopped by an old gre- 
nadier, who fired just as his bayonet 
touched poor M ’s breast. A sa 
vage satisfaction was observed in the 
swarthy face of the Frenchman ; but 
if so, it was of short duration, he did 
not live a minute to enjoy it. It is 
almost needless to add, that a wound 
such as he had inflicted, proved mor 
tal. M—— died in about sixteen 
hours. 

I was witness during the heat of the 
action to an instance of cruelty on the 
part of a boy belonging to the regie 
ment, which tends to confirm the ime 
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placable character attributed to the 
Highlanders when irritated. A French 
sergeant, who was badly wounded, 
took shelter behind one of the project- 
ing buttresses of the church, and on 
the approach of the British, with many 
shrugs and grimaces, offered the hilt 
of his sabre to the nearest of his ene 
mies, who chanced to be the lad men- 
tioned. The young blood-hound in- 
stantly presented his piece at the 
Frenchman’s head and fired, but the 
sergeant luckily avoided the shot by 
throwing himself down, and before 
the Highlander could take any farther 
steps to complete his vengeance, an 
officr who was nearer to him than 
myself, interfered and saved the pri- 
soner’s. life. 

The reconnoissance having been sa- 
tisfactorily accomplished, our troops 
began to retreat in the direction of 
their former cantonmenis ; one regi- 
ment remaining till the Prussians had 
occupied the great road, which was 
not till after dark. 

A small village called Achterbroeck 
was appointed to be our halting-place, 
but in consequence of the previous fa- 
tigue and the bad state of the roads, 
we did not arrive till past midnight : 
having thus, with the exception of the 
short halt in Merxem, been marching 
about nineteen hours. The other re- 
giments of the brigade were quartered 
in small hamlets adjacent. On reach- 
ing Achterbroeck, an immediate order 
was issued for a piquet of sixty men 
to be post«d on the road by which we 
had marched, and as I was first for 
that duty, instead of enjoying what I 
had flattered myself would have been 
my lot, a good sound sleep, I was or- 
dered to march the piquet about a 
mile from the cantonment, to the cdge 
of a large heath, and to establish and 
keep up till day-light a communication 
with the stations occupied by the other 
regiments. A considerable extent of 
scattered brushwood and stunted trees 
fringed the waste for some hundred 
yards on either side of the road, and 
various paths running through this 
coppice, rendered great attention ne- 
cessary on the part of the sentries to 
prevent our being surprised by several 
parties of the enemy who had followed 
our retreat, and who were to be seen at 
times moving across the heath. This 
was the first piquet I had ever mount 
ed where anything like responsibility 
had attached, and my anxiety, added 
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to fatigue and great exhaustion arising 
from hunger, caused my sensations to 
be anything but pleasurable. My 
principal employment was visiting the 
different sentries, and during one of 
my rounds with this object in view, a 
circumstance, somewhat out of the 
common course, occurred. 
The moon, half hid in silvery flakes, 
Afar her dubious radiance shed ; 

indeed, at times these flakes caused 
her light to be somewhat less than 
dubious, whilst at others she shone 
forth in all the brilliancy which a 
frosty night, and reflection from a 
slight sprinkling of snow, contributed 
to increase. In passing up one of the 
paths before mentioned, towards the 
advanced sentry, a slight rustling 
among the brushwood attracted my 
attention, and on stopping, I heard, in 
the same direction, the crackling sound 
occasioned by pressure of frozen snow, 
which indicated a footstep in the close 
vicinity. Somewhat surprised, and 
unwilling to give unnecessary alarm, 
I demanded, in a low tone, “ Who 
goes there ?” and received no answer ; 
but on listening again, I distinctly 
heard the steps proceeding towards 
the edge of the wood, in a line paral- 
lel to the path I was pursuing. Such 
a course, I was well aware, must soon 
lead the intruder to detection, for I 
was by this time so near the place 
where I had posted the advanced sen- 
try, that I was expecting to be challene 
ged by him every moment. Suddenly, 
however, I lost the sound of the step 
in the wood, and in an instant after, 
found myself on the open heath, much 
amazed that my approach should have 
been made unnoticed by the soldier 
whose business it was to guard that 
spot. My astonishment was consider 
ably increased by seeing no one near ; 
and among various conjectures it 
struck me, that probably the sounds 
in the wood must have been caused by 
this man’s having left his post and 
trying to regain it unperceived. Upon 
endeavouring to trace his footmarks, 
which was rendered difficult by clouds 
having at this time obscured the light 
of the moon, I found the object of 
my search crouching with his ear to 
the ground, and holding up his hand 
to stop me ; on addressing him, hesaid, 
he had heard some one coming thro 

the copse, adding, that it could not 
have been me ; for besides hearing my 
voice when I challenged, he had plaine 
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ly made out the tread of two persons, 
of whom one had suddenly stopped. 
This was perplexing ; but as the moon 
was again shining brightly, I warned 
the man to be most diligent in his ob- 
servations, and on the slightest farther 
cause to give the alarm. After having 
remained a short time to examine the 
adjoining wood, and finding no marks 
of footsteps in the snow, I returned. 
On arriving nearly at the same place 
to which my attention had been first 
attracted by the rustling in the brush- 
wood, the same sounds were again au- 
dible. Fearful that this hidden spy 
should once more escape, I dashed in- 
to the thicket, and on clearing the 
bushes, which, close to the path, were 
thickly interwoven, found an open 
space about tweuty yards in diameter, 
and saw coming towards me, from the 
opposite side, a person, whom, at the 
first glance, I perceived to be an officer 
of my own regiment. A moment more 
showed me that this officer was my 
cousin M , of whose fate I was 
as yet uncertain ; so I addressed him 
instantly, with the words, “‘ Why, 
William, what the devil brings you 
here?” He gave me no reply, but re- 
mained stationary, with his left hand 
resting on the hilt of his broadsword, 
an attitude very familiar to him. I 
advanced, steadfastly regarding him, 
till, when about five yards’ distance, 
he waved his hand in a manner inti- 
mating that he did not wish my nearer 
approach ; then, and not till then, I 
observed that the belt he wore. was 

‘orated, and burnt as by a shot. I 

ted, being, to tell the truth, for a 
moment perfectly bewildered, but im- 
mediately addressed him again by his 
Christian name, and again received no 
answer. I now began to doubt whe- 
ther I was dreaming or awake, and 
drew my hand over my eyes, thinking 
this was an illusion of my sight ; the 
same figure, however, kept its ground, 
when, to assure myself of my being 
awake, I stooped down and applied 
some snow to my face, and still find- 
ing the same appearance, I advanced 
towards the spot occupied by this 
mysterious visitor ; but when within 
about six feet of him, I found myself 
alone, and no sound, no footmark, no 
trace of a human being perceptible. 
On regaining the footpath, and conti- 
nuing to follow it in the direction of 
the piquet-house, I questioned the 
first sentry I came to, and who was 
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distant from the advanced one about 
sixty yards, as to any one moving near 
his post. He had seen nothing and 
heard nothing, he said, except my 
speaking to his comrade in advance. 
On my asking him how he knew to 
whom I was speaking, he said he had 
heard me address some one by the 
name of William, and that being the 
other soldier’s name, he took it for 
granted it was to him I had spoken. 
Several friends, to whom I have nare 
rated the above circumstance, have 
been of opinion that the whole was a 
mental delusion, proceeding from great 
fatigue and inanition; but to set 
against such opinions, are the facts of 
the first sentry hearing the step of a 
person to whom I spoke, and of the 
second hearing me address some one 
by the name of William. One point 
still more worthy of remark is, that I 
had observed on the belt of my rela- 
tive the shot mark and burning, of 
neither of which I had any knowledge, 
until afterwards informed. I shall not 
pretend to determine for others: I state 
the case as it occurred, leaving it to 
the reader to credit or disbelieve, ac- 
cording as he or she may be gifted 
with much or little faith. 

At day-light, on the morning of the 
14th January, we pursued our march 
towards Rosendaal, where we remaine 
ed comfortably quartered till the Ist 
February. During our stay in this 
neat and pretty town, nothing occur 
red worthy of recollection. The inha- 
bitants were civil, clean, and phlegma- 
tic, ——s to me particularly suit- 
ed to the weather we then had, intense 
frost ; for the women, when walking 
in their wooden-shoes, and precise 
plaited caps and dresses, with their 
clear white complexions, gave me the 
idea of moving icicles. Sugar was so 
scarce in Brabant at this time, in con- 
sequence of Napoleon’s interdict, and 
the short time the ports of the country 
had been opened, that those who 
would not drink their coffee without 
it, paid at the rate.of ten and sixpence 
per lb., in which number I was inclue 
ded. 

An arrangement having been made 
by Sir Thomas Graham and the Prus- 
sian general Bulow, which had for its 
object the destruction of the large 
fleet lying in the docks of Antwerp, 
all the disposable British force was 
collected at Breaschat on the ist Fe- 
bruary. The Prussians, who were on 
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our left, were engaged on the second, 
in driving the French from two roads 
leading to Antwerp; these the enemy 
occupied in great force, and defended 
with great obstinacy ; they were at 
last, however, driven in, though not 
without occasioning very severe loss 


to their assailants. Whilst this was 


passing on the left, an- attack was 
made by the British on the village of 
Merxem, which since the former affair 
had been strongly fortified ; but it 
was nevertheless carried in gallant 
style by the troops destined for this 
service. Being forced from the vil- 
lage, the enemy retired to Antwerp, 
defending as they retreated, several 
strongholds, and particularly a work 
called the Mill Battery, on Ferdinand’s 
Dyke ; but their defence was unavail« 
ing, and they were compelled to shel- 
ter themselves within the walls of 
Antwerp. Our regiment was not em- 
ployed in the actual attack, but with 
the 52d regiment was posted on the 
extreme right of the line, threatening 
the communication between the vil- 
lage and the city. Though exposed 
to a heavy cannonade from the lat- 
ter place, our loss was very trifling. 
Immediate steps were taken for com- 
pleting the batteries ; and though this 
work was rendered difficult by the 
extreme severity of the weather, they 
opened on the afternoon of the 3d. 

A variety of untoward circumstances 
tended to thwart the undertaking in 
which the army was engaged. On the 
very day on which the enemy had 
been driven in on all sides by the Bri- 
tish and Prussians, General Bulow re- 
ceived orders to join the Grand Allied 
Army in the centre of France ; and, 
in consequence, could afford but a short 
time to the execution of the present 
plan. Even in this short time the de- 
struction of the fleet might have been 
effected ; but owing to the transports, 
which had conveyed from England 
the artillery and ordnance stores nee 
cessary for the bombardment, being 
frozen up near Williamstadt, recourse 
was had to Dutch mortars and ammu- 
nition. After the fire of a few hours, 
many of them were disabled and the 
firing ceased ; nor could it be again 
resumed till about noon of the follow- 
ing day, from which time till the 
evening of the 5th, it was continued 
as briskly, and with as much effect, 
as could possibly be expected from the 
wretched state of the ordnance em- 
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loyed. I was present in one of the 

atteries when a twenty-four pounder 
burst, killing eight artillerymen, and 
wounding several more. During the 
three days these operations were car- 
rying on, our regiment was much 
employed in working-parties in the 
batteries ; and when relieved at in- 
tervals, was stationed in Merxem. 
Though this village was completely 
under the enemy’s guns, the loss sus~ 
tained by the troops was comparative 
ly small, notwithstanding the inces- 
sant fire kept up on the place. Occa- 
sionally, however, the shells caused 
us some mischief, and one of these de- 
structive missiles, falling into a room 
occupied by the company to which I 
belonged, killed and wounded twen- 
ty-one. On another occasion, two 
officers who were walking arm in arm 
in the principal street, unfortunately 
lost a leg ots by the same shot. But 
though the situation of the troops was 
far from pleasant, especially as provi~ 
sions were very scarce, the condition 
of the miserable inhabitants was infi- 
nitely worse, being obliged to witness 
the destruction of their houses and 
property, as well as risk their lives ; 
for so intense was the frost, and the 
means of accommodation so scanty in 
the surrounding country, that to have 
taken to the fields would have render 
ed certain that death, of which, by 
remaining, they only encountered a 
risk. Yet amidst these unpleasant 
scenes, several of a nature sufficiently 
laughable presented themselves. It 
was necessary to press into the service 
a number of carts and horses, for the 
purpose of carrying the shot and shells 
into the batteries. The effect of ex 
treme fear on the unfortunate drivers 
was generally ludicrous, and it was 
difficult to refrain from laughter on 
seeing their grimaces, shrugs, and con 
tortions, when a shot, striking some 
wall close to them, powdered them 
over with lime and rubbish. Among 
ourselves occurrences were by no 
means rare, which, though abundant- 
ly dangerous, afforded considerable 
amusement. Having been so fortunate 
as to discover a hoard of potatoes in 
the cellar of a house which had been 
nearly destroyed by a shell, the Ma- 
jor, two of my comrades, and myself, 
made some excellent soup, and were 
sitting round helping ourselves with 
great satisfaction, when the fragment 
of a shell, which burst over our heads, 
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lighted directly on the camp-kettle, 
sending soup, kettle, and fire at once 
te destruction. None of the party sus- 
tained greater injury than havin 
hands and faces slightly scalded, an 
the Major casting a wistful eye on the 
remains of our late tureen, exclaimed, 
“‘ Ye ken the truth of the auld pro- 
verb now, lads ; he maun hae a lan 
e that sups kale wi’ the deil, an 
there’s ne’er a deil amang them a’ wad 
“hae suppit our kale half sae quick !” 

It having been found impossible, 
with our defective means, to accom- 
plish the burning of the fleet, the few 
remaining guns and mortars which re- 
mained serviceable were removed from 
the batteries during the night of the 
5th, and before daylight of the follow- 
ing morning the army was falling back 
on cantonments prepared for their re- 
ception. So quietly had the evacua- 
tion of Merxem been effected, that at 
an early hour of the 5th, the enemy 
opened a furious fire on the village 
and batteries, which continued till 
daybreak, when to their astonishment 
they could discover no appearance of 
an opponent. Carnot, a man conspi- 
cuous in the French Revolution, and 
equally celebrated for his talents as an 
engineer, had been intrusted with the 
command of Antwerp a short time be- 
fore this attack. 

With the exception of the unfortu- 
nate attack on Bergen-op-Zoom, in 
which our regiment was not engaged, 
little took place worthy of remark, 
from the 6th of February to the mid- 
dle of May. I could say nothing of 
this fatal business, that has not been 
already more than once repeated by 
several eye-witnesses ; but it may be 
safely asserted, that the whole army 
deeply sympathized with our gallant 
leader, whose plan, ably conceived 
and bravely attempted, was followed 
by a long train of calamitous circum- 
stances, which could have been neither 
foreseen nor obviated. 

Between the last mentioned dates, 
our regiment, among various other 
stations, was sent to Fort Frederick 
Henry, on the east bank of the Scheldt, 
a work about one mile distant from 
Fort Lillo, with which place it com« 
municated by a high dyke running 

lel to the river. I could never 
distinctly make out the object of keep- 
ing a regiment in this place, unless it 
were for the purpose of confining the 
garrison of Lillo on that side, while 
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the whole country on the other was 
open to them ; if such was the inten- 
tion, the enemy made no attempt to 
force a passage, except on one occa= 
sion, when the Cesar, an eighty-gun 
ship, dropt down the river, and an- 
chored abreast of the fort, on which 
were mounted three twenty-four 
pounders and a howitzer. She kept 
up an incessant roar from her broad- 
side for about three hours, but at a 
distant range, and with the least pos- 
sible effect, as she did not disable one 
gun on shore, and, excepting one man 
killed and three wounded, we sustain- 
ed no loss. How long she might have 
continued thus harmlessly to expend 
her ammunition, is difficult to say ; 
but a howitzer shell, which fell on 
the quarter-deck, killing the Captain, 
while at the same moment a rocket 
set the main-top on fire, determined 
the next in command to decamp, and 
taking advantage of a fair wind, he 
cut his cable and retreated. 

Several trifling affairs of piquets 
took place on the dyke, without loss on 
our part ; in one of these, an adven- 
ture befell me which caused some mers 
riment. The dyke was about twenty 

ards in width at the top, the sides 
ing steep, and sloping down to the 
river on the right, and to a deep ime 
passable marsh on the left as you ad- 
vanced to Lillo; at about 400 yards 
from which place, the French had 
sunk three holes, wherein they placed 
their sentries, of whom no part was 
visible above-ground, but the head. 
This plan had been adopted by our 
people also, to avoid the danger to 
which they were exposed from the cons 
stant firing the enemy kept up, appa- 
rently for the sole purpose of annoying 
us, as they never attempted anything 
serious. Being one day on piquet, and 
observing something unusual going 
on at a shoulder of the dyke on the 
right side, I endeavoured, with a bro- 
ther officer, to creep along and satisfy 
my curiosity. Whilst thus engaged, 
a French officer and three men were 
playing the same game on the opposite 
bank, and when my friend and I had 
advanced some distance beyond our 
own sentries, one of them having ob 
served the enemy’s manceuvre, gave 
the alarm ; the Frenchmen forthwith 
ran up the side of the dyke, and gaine 
ed the top at the same moment that I 
appeared from the opposite side with 
my companion. Luckily we were 
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about fifteen yards nearer to our own 
post than to the French, otherwise, 
without fire-arms, we should have 
been but ill able to contend with the 
four of the enemy, one of whom ime 
mediately fired. We had nothing for 
it but to run, which we did at the top 
of our speed; but the wind being 
high, carried off my Highland bonnet, 
and with it, what was much more 
important, my wig; for having shaved 
my head, in consequence of a severe 
blow, I had been reduced to the dire 
necessity of supplying my loss of hair 
with a peruke. I might have made 
up my mind to leave my bonnet as a 
trophy to the foe, but to part from my 
wig was out of the question ; and yet 
to stop and afford a cool aim to the 
Frenchmen, was severe. However, I 
made up my mind to do so, and in- 
stantly one rascal fired at and missed 
me. While in the act of stooping, 
expecting to be inevitably wounded, 
if not killed, instead of the angry hiss- 
ing sound of a bullet, I heard a good- 
natured jolly laugh. I did not, how- 
ever, trust to this, but snatching up 
wig and bonnet, set off again with my 
bald-head, to the farther amusement 
of my assailants. I should have 
felt - an had the French officer 
escaped as happily as myself; but a 
shot from one of our sentries struck 
him, and he was carried off by his 
own men, in a manner which convin- 
ced me he never would be able to en- 
tertain his comrades in Lillo, with the 
adventure of the Highlander and his 
wig. 

As I profess to give merely ‘ pass- 
ages” in my life, and not to write that 
life at full length, I choose here to 
pass over altogether, or, at the most, 
slightly to advert to the events of some 
months. And this example I strongly 
recommend to those who shall come 
after me; it being well-known, that 
there must be in the detailed accounts 
of most lives, circumstances which 
would be more profitably concealed 
than made known; yet such is the 
fidelity which, in my opinion, ought 
to pervade the “ history of a life,” that 
I doubt not that, having undertaken 
such a task, my love of veracity would 
induce me to confess even the crime 
of murder, or the having been guilty 
of an article in the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine. Having premised thus much, 
I deem it sufficient to acquaint the 
xeader, that after being quartered 
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in a variety of places, some of which 
were pleasant, and many disagree« 
able, our regiment was ord to 
Brussels, which had not been entered 
by a British force for many years, 
and the people being remarkably well« 
disposed, rendered our billets unusu- 
ally comfortable. The appearance 
of the Highland dress caused much 
amazement; and the quiet, orderl 
behaviour of the men, soon gained 
them the good-will of the inhabitants. 
After farther ‘ marchings and coune 
ter-marehings” for the space of some 
months, we found ourselves stationed 
in Nieuport, a fortified town, about 
ten miles distant from Ostend. Here 
our officers and men became unheale 
thy, and suffered much from ague. 
We had in garrison a regiment of 
German militia, but the duty was so 
severe, and the numbers so small, in 
consequence of disease, that, as I 
escaped the ague for a longer time 
than most of my comrades, my tour 
of duty was intolerably frequent. 
This post, however, it was yg | 
that some troops should occupy, an 
so here we remained till the news of 
the battle of Waterloo arrived. We 
again visited Brussels ; and in March 
1816, I found myself in the barracks 
at Canterbury. 

After having spent some time in 
London, I was ordered to join the de- 
pot of my regiment once more, sta« 
tioned in Aberdeen. The second bate 
talion had been reduced, and the de« 
pot now awaited the arrival of the first 
from India. After even so short an 
absence as three years, I found Aber- 
deen much altered; or, what on me 
produced the same effect, I found my 
own feelings changed. The town, 
which I had formerly considered as 
tolerably large and handsome, sank 
into insignificance, when compared 
with Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Brus- 
sels, and the Hague. The same rea 
soning affected my mind, as regarded 
men. Those whom three years before 
I had looked on with some respect, I 
now considered as very far inferior to 
hundreds with whom I had mixed in 
my military life. I had risen rapidl 
in my profession ; and the place whi 
I had left as ensign so short a time 
before, I returned to as a captain: in 
short, the whole tone of my mind was 
altered ; but I much doubt whether 
my happiness was increased. May it 
not fairly be doubted, whether losing 
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the power of being easily pleased is 
compensated by deriving pleasure only 
from more fastidious and refined emo- 
tion? With such feelings, my present 
station was not the agreeable quarter 
to me it had formerly been ; however, 
the people were hospitable and friend 
ly, so the time passed quickly away. 
The only event worthy recording, 
which happened at this time, was the 
wreck of a fine Greenland whale- 
ship, belonging to the port. The 
circumstances of her loss were pe- 
. culiarly dreadful. She had sailed on 
her outward-bound voyage at day- 
break of a fine May morning, the sky 
clear and beautiful ; and it would 
have been difficult to imagine that the 
mild and balmy breeze which gently 
wooed her sails, could have been cpn- 
verted, in a few short hours, into the 
raging and ungovernable tempest, 
which was to snap her solid timbers 
with as much ease as a child crushes 
its fragile toy. The weather continued 
fair and promising till about eleven 
o'clock, by which time the ship had 
become scarcely visible to the naked 
eye. Ona sudden, and in a manner 
most unusual in ourlatitudes, agloomy 
haze rose from the east, which, with 
overwhelming rapidity, swept the ho- 
rizon. Gusts of wind were heard to 
moan, though their effecf was not 
perceptible on the trees around ; they 
conveyed to the mind the idea of those 
unearthly sounds which have been 
said to attend on parting souls ; there 
was something evidently unusual in 
the atmosphere, and the harbour, in 
consequence, exhibited a scene of bus 
tle and confusion, caused by the en- 
deavours of the seamen to avert the 
probable danger. By degrees, the 
gusts which had been heard, were 
felt, but only at intervals, and a death- 
like silence prevailed between; the 
sea, which before had gently curled, 
now rose in a manner quite dispro- 
portionate to the force of the wind as 
et felt on shore. Whilst standing 
ooking towards the ocean, and rumi- 
nating on what might be the fate of 
many ships then afloat, a blast came 
so loud, so violent, so sudden, as near 
ly to throw me on the ground. From 
that instant the wind roared without 
intermission, in a manner to which 
the oldest inhabitants could remember 
no parallel. As this gale was directly 
opposed to the course of the ship 
which had so lately left the port, all 
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became anxious for her safety ; but the 
fog continuing to hang heavily over 
the sea, the view was greatly circum- 
scribed. In about an hour, however, 
she was made out, standing for the 
harbour, under such sail as, consider« 
ing the gale, astonished all on shore. 
On she came, the waves dashing into 
foam about her bows ; and every glass 
was busy to see what steps would be 
taken to avoid the many risks she had 
to encounter in her return. 

The harbour of Aberdeen, exposed 
to the east, and formed by a pier on 
one side, and a breakwater on the 
other, and so narrow at the entrance 
as not to admit two large ships abreast, 
was, under such circumstances as the 

resent, highly dangerous. Inevitable 
} move Ho awaited on any vessel, 
which, with an easterly gale, missed 
the entrance, and struck on either 
side ; and at this moment, it was evi- 
dent to the most inexperienced sailor, 
that there was something wrong on 
board the Neptune; in the attempt 
to shorten sail, dreadful confusion was 
apparent ; she was now, too, so near 
the land, as to make it plain, that, 
unless some instant remedy were ap 
ai there could be no salvation for 
1er. Asif to heighten the horror of a 
scene already too appalling, a peal of 
thunder rolled along, which made it~ 
self audible in despite of the tempest ; 
and the rain, as if from an ocean overe 


-head, poured down in solid masses. 


By this time, the wives and families 
of the men thus hastening to death, 
were assembled near the pier; but 
the waves, which were now dashing in 
tremendous force over it, prevented 
even the attempt to pass along, and 
such was the fearful uncertainty which 
hung around the vessel, that not one 
ef those most interested dared to ut- 
ter even an exclamation, but stood in 
silent horror to wait the catastrophe. 
This was fast hastening to its comple- 
tion ; the silence of the spectators was 
at once broken, by the cries of, ‘‘ She 
is lost, she is lost!” as the vessel, 
lashed on by the tempest, passed to 
the outer side of the breakwater, and 
in one instant, struck with awful vio-« 
lence between two black rugged rocks, 
while, in the next, a furious sea wash- 
ing over her, carried away the masts. 
All hope of saving the crew vanished ; 
and what rendered their situation 
more heartbreaking, was the near ap 
proach their relatives were enabled to 
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make to the wreck, the ship having 
struck not more than three times her 
length from the spot which they oc- 
cupied. 

The cries of the victims were most 
horrible ; but human aid was vain. 
At this dreadful crisis, when we ex- 
pected each moment would strew the 
Neptune in fragments on the waves, 
twelve men of our regiment volunteer- 
ed to man the life-boat, and make an 
effort to take her round the break 
water ; but such an attempt would 
have been but adding*those brave men 
to the list of those whose troubles 
were now almost concluded ; a heavy 
sea, rolling over the wreck, for a mo 
ment concealed her, and when we 
looked again she was gone ; her crew 
and timbers were hurled against the 
rocks on which we stood, and with the 
exception of one man, who was washed 
up and lodged on a projecting ledge, 
none escaped of the thirty-six who had 
that morning left the shore in health 
and spirits. The man thus providenti- 
ally saved was one of the harpooners ; 
from him the melancholy truth was 
learnt, that most of the crew were in 
such a state of intoxication as to be 
unable to work the vessel, and this 
fully accounted for the confusion and 
mismanagement. 

The depot was, shortly after this, 
moved to Glasgow, a city celebrated 
for its commerce and manufactures ; 
but O! how small the praise due to it 
on these accounts, when compared with 
its skill in concocting cold punch! This 
is a a liquor fit only for “gods, and 
men like gods.” Yet, strange to say, 
the people who can manufacture such 
divine nectar, seem still rude and un 
polished in some respects. Will after 
ages believe, that when Miss O’Neill 
was.playing the part of Juliet in the 
Glasgow theatre, only nine persons 
could be counted in the boxes, and of 
these, five were officers ? Yet such was 
the fact ; I can vouch for it, having 
been present. Notwithstanding this 
ae = psrsennns cf taste in 
the e of this respectable city, I 
rod sy ae gone ohare tolerably 
among them, had not the demon of 
riot spread his pinions over the place. 
It will be remembered that, in 1816, 
there was considerable scarcity among 
the lower orders, to obviate which, 
many charitable individuals set on foot 
a publickitchen, from whose hospitable 
boilers several hundred quarts of soup 
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however, who took the soup, did not 
refrain from grumbling, and on being 
told that each quart was worth several 
pence, said, ‘‘ Give us then the pence, 
and we will forage for ourselves.” 
This being far from the object of 
the charity, was refused ; one dissa~ 
tisfaction led to another, till the riote 
ers broke into the house where the 
kitchen was established, and in so do« 
ing, grievously wounded a boy who 
assisted therein. The civil power be 
ing found unequal to the preservation 
of the public peace, I was waited up 
on, as senior officer then present with 
the troops, by one of the magistrates, 
with a request to send assistance. It 
was imagined that a subaltern’s party 
of thirty men would be sufficient ; 
and this party, accompanied by a bu« 
gle, was accordingly dispatched to the 
scene of action. On arriving, the of- 
ficer found affairs looking ill, and or 
dered back the bugler to let me know 
that more force would be required. 
The departure of this messenger had 
been observed by some of the ring« 
leaders, who at once determined to 
thwart the arrangement, and pursued 
him. Finding himself likely to be 
overtaken, the artificer of sounds cle« 
verly dashed into the house of an ac 
quaintance, and telling his friend to 
barricade the door, with great presence 
of mind, made the best of his way to 
the house top, from whence he sound- 
ed the “ alarm.” The remainder of 
the troops being all ready, with piled 
arms in the barrack-square, immes 
diately fell into their ranks, and a 
larger force proceeded to the scene of 
riot, in their way rescuing the bugler 
from his perilous situation, for 
help not arrived, it is by no means un« 
likely, he would have fallen a sacrifice 
to the angry mob. By this time all the 
idle and disaffected, of both of which 
descriptions there are a considerable 
number in most populous manufac« 
turing places, had assembled on the 
Green, which, for the information of 
those who have not been in this capie 
tal of the West, is a large open 
on the bank of the river. Here these 
worthies assembled, to the number of 
twenty thousand and upwards, and 
being informed that things were be« 
ginning toassume a formidableappear= 
ance, I left the barracks in charge of 
the band, whom for this purpose I put 
under arms, and hastened with the 











remainder of the force towards the 
i Here, as in all other parts of 
the city, confusion was raging, and 
we were assailed with bricks, stones, 
and missiles of every description. 
Matters becoming worse, for the riot- 
ers had proceeded to roll several chim- 
bey pots from the roofs of the houses, 
I informed the magistrates, that un- 
less I could be authorized to act with 
decision, I considered it my ae to 
withdraw my men from a scene where 
it was obvious their presence was, 
otherwise, of no avail. Some hours, 
however, were allowed to elapse, in a 
hae that the ferment would subside, 
and perhaps a few acts of decision— 
however unpleasant the having re- 
course to such means would have been 
—wmight have suppressed the riot. A 
well-meant, but unfortunate resist- 
ance on the part of the magistrates to 
authorize me to fire, prolonged the 
tumult, till, conceiving that no other 
course was left me, I gave orders to 
return to the barracks. An attempt 
having been made by the mob to res« 
cue some prisoners who had been ta- 
ken, and several of my men being 
severely wounded, I was reluctantly 
obliged to call into exercise that right 
of self-defence, which soldiers possess 
in common with their fellow-citizens, 
and desired some picked men to fire : 
this they did with effect, and we were 
then allowed to march unmolested, 
till within a few hundred yards of the 
barracks, when another rush was made 
by the mob on the rear of the troops. 
One man I particularly observed, as 
very active in leading the rioters, and 
on his pressing forward within a few 
yards of me, I made a spring at, and 
secured him. He pulled me, however, 
towards a door-way with such violence, 
that my bonnet was knocked off my 
head, and in the struggle we fell ; 
while in the act of rjsing, a man, who 
I imagine had been within the house, 
stunned me with the blow of a stick 
on the back of the head. A light in- 
fantry sergeant, who was close beside 
me, applied the muzzle of his fusee to 
the head of my adversary, and the pres- 
sure of his finger on the trigger balan- 
ced the account in my favour, my pri- 
soner remaining in our ion. The 
effects of the blow I had received, went 
off in a short time after reaching our 
uarters, which we did without fare 
po opposition, carrying along with 
us nineteen culprits, who were after« 
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wards given over to the civil power, 
and in due time brought to trial. 
These unfortunate proceedings made 
the regiment so obnoxious, that, to 
revent mischief, it was deemed fit at 
ead-quarters to remove us to Perth. 

It suits my purpose again to pass 
over the events of some months,— 
events, which, though some were in 
their nature sufficiently interesting to 
me, such as my marriage, &c., may 
not equally amuse the reader. 

Having, in 1817, been appointed to 
a staff situation in the Mediterranean, 
I proceeded to Corfu in the autumn 
of that year, and could, if necessary, 
give accounts of that and the other 
islands of the Ionian government. 
The press has, however, lately pro- 
duced so many travels in, and descrip 
tions of, these classic isles, that such 
a proceeding would be superfluous. 
The uniform kindness of the general 
officer on whose staff I had the honour 
to serve caused my time to pass quicke 
ly and pleasantly ; while excursions 
to the neighbouring islands, whether 
on business or amusement, shooting 
parties to the opposite coast of Greece, 
added to the extreme beauty of the 
rides in Corfu itself, afforded sufficient 
change of scene to secure us from the 
—— usually attendant on living 
in a small island. At times, indeed, 
opportunities were afforded of wit- 
nessing scenes of the most interesting 
nature ; and among these was an ine 
terview between the Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Isles, and Ali 
Pacha of Joannina,—a man, the his- 
tory of whose life is well worthy of 
the reader’s attention, whether as re- 
gards his talents, his vicissitudes, or 
his end. 

This first meeting, for more than 
one occurred, took place at Prevesa ; 
which spot the Pacha had chosen for 
the convenience of Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, who arrived in a frigate from 
Corfu, attended by a numerous suite. 
The landing took place under heavy 
salutes from the chips and Albanian 
forts; and in a few minutes the Ge- 
neral and his attendants were ushered 
into the chamber of a house, which, 
being but temporarily fitted up, dis- 
played no great magnificence. On a 
seat, or kind of sofa, which surround- 
ed the room, “ Ali reclined, a man of 
war and woes.” He arose on the en- 
trance of Sir Thomas, and, again pla- 
cing himself on his sofa, invited his 
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guest to be seated on a chair near 
him. To a party of ladies, who ac- 
eompanied the General, the Pacha was 
particularly attentive. A long con 
versation ensued between the Chiefs, 
carried on by means of an interpreter, 
for the Greek did not, or rather pre- 
tended not to understand any language 
but his own. He was superbly dress- 
ed, and his arms, which consisted of 
dagger, pistols, and carabine, were 
studded with diamonds, and other va 
luable jewels. The description of his 
countenance given by Lord Byron I 
found perfectly correct. It was cer« 
tainly impossible, in his fine expres- 
sion and eye, to trace the savage 
cruelty which disgraced his character. 
His laugh, which more resembled a 
hoarse, rough growl, than any expres 
sion of delight, conveyed to those who 
heard it an indescribable feeling of 
something gloomy and unnatural ; 
but, on looking to his face, mildness 
seemed to predominate. Observing 
the gigantic height of one of the staff 
officets in the British General's suite, 
he made some allusion to it, and re« 
marked, that he had a selictar, or at~ 
tendant, of superior magnitude, whom 
he ordered to be called. Sir Thomas 
expressed some doubt as to the Pa- 
cha’s having in his train a person of 
equal stature ; and on its being ascer- 
tained that the Greek was the shorter 
of the two, Ali, half displeased, said, 
“* Well, these tall men are not always 
the bravest.” In his own person he 
was short, but remarkably square- 
built and powerful ; and his courage, 
whatever might be that of his follow« 
ers, was undoubted. After some far- 
ther conversation, it was announced 
that dinner was served in another 
apartment. Here we found a table 
spread with magnificent gold plate, 
part of which had been the property 
of Napoleon. The dinner was a cu- 
rious mixture of cookery, but among 
the various dishes some were by no 
means mens of praise. The 
manners of the Pacha, though intend- 
ing the greatest kindness, were not 
the most polished. Seeing one of the 
ladies of rank, who sat next him, 
with little on her plate, he took up a 
fowl, and, dividing it with his hands, 
placed one half of it before her. Se- 
veral interchanges of presents passed 
between Sir T. Maitland and Ali ; and 
on this occasion, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, the Greek was by no means the 
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loser. After dinner, the conversation 
turning on some diamonds which 
were set in a snuff-box he had pre- 
sented to one of the ladies, the Pacha 
produced, from under his dress, a 
small, dirty bag, attached to a string 
which passed round his neck; on 
opening this, he poured into a golden 
soup plate a number of brilliants, 
whose size and beauty were admired 
by all;—one alone was valued at 
£7000 sterling. He afterwards told 
the General, he wore them asa charm, 
having been informed they were a 
preservative from the plague ; to which 
disease it had been prophesied he was 
to fall a victim. Whether owing to 
his charm or not he certainly escaped 
the plague ; but he possessed no amu- 
let sufficiently powerful to preserve 
him from the scymitars of the Turks, 
under which he fell, in his castle in 
the lake of ia eg ea 
ance to a superior force, which, if pose 
sible, added t0 his character of intre- 
pidity and resource. 

A grand review of Greek troops fole 
lowed, the most remarkable parts of 
which were the great activity of the 
horsemen, and the skill with which 
they practised the jereed, or throwing 
the dart, in pursuit and attack. A 
bad band of his attempted ‘‘ God save 
the King ;” but Ali was much pleased 
with the performance of a fine regi- 
mental band, which Sir Thomas had 
carried down with him. 

The ladies of the party were allow- 
ed to visit the seraglio, and were in- 
troduced to the Pacha’s favourite or 
queen, from whom each received some 
trifling present, and by whom she was 
described as possessing the beauties 
of a Circassian, with eyes of dazzling 
brilliancy, and hair which swept the 
ground when she was standing up- 
right ; but her expression was said to 
be haughty, fiery, and unfeminine. 

The conference being concluded, 
the General and his party re-embark- 
ed and returned to Corfu, from which 
island some months after I sailed for 
Naples, and spent a pleasant visit of 
eight weeks in this gay metropolis. 
My intention in returning was to tra« 
vel by land to Otranto, whence I was 
certain of conveyance to the Tonian 
Isles, by the government mail-boat. 
For this purpose I procured a light 
carriage, and shortly before setting off, 
was desired by the British ambassador 
to be the bearer of dispatches to the 
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High Commissioner ; and as part of 
my route lay through a country swarm- 
ing with banditti, the Captain-general 
of the Neapolitan forces gave me let- 
ters to the commandants of the seve- 
ral places on my road, as well as or- 
ders of escort. I crossed from Naples 
to Burletta, on the eastern coast of 
Italy, without impediment or occur- 
rence worthy of remark ; but on arri- 
ving at Bari, found my carriage, which 
had been too light for the purpose, so 
shattered by the bad roads, and the 
speed with which I had travelled, that 
to proceed by land without purchasing 
a new conveyance was impracticable. 
I determined, therefore, to sell my ve- 
hicle to the best bidder, and hire a 
vessel of the place, in which to com- 
plete my expedition. The command- 
ant at once made me an offer for it, 
with which, though far from advan- 
tageous, I closed ; and soon found the 
captain of a trabaculo ready to convey 
me upon certain terms, which were 
easily arranged. 

On coming to the beach, accompa- 
nied by my friend the commandant, 
this worthy, thinking I must either 
leave the carriage or come to his terms, 
tendered me a sum of money consider- 
ably less than his agreement ; and on 
my remonstrating, said, that on recon- 
sideri ing, he found the sum he now of- 
fered to be the full value of the article. 
I said nothing to him, but turning to 
the sergeant of the escort, who with 
his men had attended me to the ship, 
showed him a Napoleon, which I said 
should be his when the carriage was 
burnt. This operation was about to be 
speedily performed, when the com- 
mandant, unwilling to lose the oppor- 
tunity of securing a good bargain, 
paid me the money he had first pro- 
mised. I mention this to show the 
different feelings and behaviour in a 
colonel of the Neapolitan and British 
service. 

We sailed with a fair wind and 
plenty of it ; and being tired with pre- 
vious travelling, I wrapt myself up in 
my cloak on deck, and soon fell asleep. 
I was awakened by an unusual noise, 
and locking round, saw the captain and 
his crew in great perturbation. This 
was occasioned by their having kept too 
close in-shore, and I presume from ig- 
norance of the coast ; for a high point 
of land, penning out into the sea, now 
appeared a-head ; this, with the heavy 
sea then running, and a slight change 
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in the wind, it seemed impossible to 
weather. It was necessary, however, 
to avoid the rocks, to attempt this or 
anchor ; which latter plan, the master 
said, would avail us nothing, and every 
endeavour was consequently made to 
round the headland. It was soon evi« 
dent that this was impracticable ; for 
the sea, which, even when we were 
running before it, seemed tolerably 
high, now that the ship was brought 
to the wind, proved too much for us 
to contend with. All that remained 
was to run in again ; and try the effect 
of letting go the anchors. This was 
done at about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from the shore, which, with the 
exception of one small bay, was high 
and rocky. The ship dragged her an- 
chors in less than five minutes after 
they were gone, and was rapidly dri- 
ving on the iron-bound coast, when, 
seeing the only chance of safety would 
be reaching the small bay, I stripped, 
and tying round my waist a handker- 
chief containing my watch and some 
dollars, trusted to my swimming. The 
mate, who had been very active in 
his exertions, and my servant, fol- 
lowed this example, but not sufficient- 
ly quickly to produce the same good 
effects ; for having allowed the vessel 
to drift past the bay, though but a few 
yards, they found it impossible to 
make head against the waves, and were 
lost. But I, having leapt overboard 
while we were still to windward of the 
landing place, was enabled, though 
with difficulty, to reach the shore. 
The knot of my handkerchief gave 
way unfortunately just as 1 touched 
ground, so I landed in as destitute a 
condition as can well be imagined ; 
and that, too, on a coast but little cele- 
brated for its hospitality, though my 
experience by no means justified such 
a remark. A fisherman, whose hut 
was close to the shore, gave me every 
assistance in his power, by furnishing 
me with a cloak and a pair of shoes ; 
and in a few minutes, a priest, who 
from the high rocks had seen what was 
passing, accosted me very civilly, and 
tendered his services. We all three 
proceeded to ascertain what had been 
the fate of my companions, and on ap- 
proaching as near as possible to the 
spot where the ship had struck, we 
found that three only had escaped ; the 
remainder of the crew, amounting, I 
believe, to near twenty, having been 
washed overboard, and lost. ‘The ves- 
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sel, though not yet a perfect wreck, 
was very soon likely to become so, and 
as darkness was beginning to fall rapid 
ly, nos could be taken to save her. 
Those of my companions who were 
saved, had escaped as by a miracle, 
having leaped on the rocks, and clam- 
bered up by projections which seemed 
almost inaccessible. The priest con- 
ducted us all to his own mansion, 
where for that night we were kindly 
lodged. 

At day-break the following morn- 
ing, we proceeded to the place where 
we had left the ship, expecting to see 
no vestige of her remaining, but were 
agreeably surprised to find the after 
part lodged on an overhanging ledge, 
at a considerable height above water. 
It would appear, that having been 
washed up by a heavy sea, her stern 
had been ale jammed into a crevice 
of the rock, and that the fore part ha~ 
ving extended over the cliff, had fallen 
into the sea. After some contrivance, 
one of the party was lowered by a rope 
to ransack the cabin, and ascertain 
what remained; and fortunately a 
portmanteau, containing my passport, 
with the letters to the different com 
mandants, remained uninjured. By 
means of these, I was enabled to obtain 
from the town of Monopoli, near 
which we were wrecked, a carriage and 
horses, and was conveyed safely to 
Otranto, where, finding the mail-boat, 
I embarked for Corfu. 

An insurrection having been excited 
by several of the Greek priests in the 
island of Santa Maura, and occasioning 
considerable bloodshed, it was deemed 
expedient to try four of the reverend 
delinquents by a military commission, 
by whose sentence they were deserved- 
ly adjudged to execution. A difficulty 
now arose to carry that sentence into 
effect ; for no person in the island 
could be found,—not even among the 

ley-slaves, to any one of whom free- 

om was offered on the condition of 
undertaking the task of executioner,— 
who would violate what they consider- 
ed the sacred persons of their priests. 
Fortunately, at last, a soldier, who had 
been adjudged by a general court-mar- 
tial to receive a severe punishment, 
and who had not the same respect for 
the Greek Divines, consented, on be- 
ing pardoned, to orm their last 
offices. A few weeks afterwards, this 
island was visited by a long succession 
of violent earthquakes, which the peos 
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ple did not fail to consider as a mark 
of the divine disapprobation of the late 
8. 


Nothing very remarkable occurred 
during the remainder of my stay in 
the Mediterranean, nor on my passage 
home, excepting the imminent danger 
of being run down by a line-of-battle 
ship whilst lying-to, in a gale of wind, 
off the south end of the island of Sare 
dinia. The night was remarkably 
dark, and a good look-out not having 
been kept on board the man-of-war, 
she passed us so closely, as, with her 
lower yards to destroy a considerable 

rt of our rigging. I consider m 

ife never to have been in such immi« 
nent danger as on this occasion ; and 
indeed, dark as it was, and considers 
ing the immense disproportion of the 
vessels, had we been fairly struck by 
the cut-water, we might have been 
sent to the bottom without its being 
even known on board the seventy-four, 
o_— so tragical an event had taken 
place. 

I remained quietly at home till the 
middle of the year 1823, when I ree 
ceived orders to join a regiment then 
quartered in Ireland, and, in conse« 

uence, repaired to that country. No« 
thing is farther from my intention 
than to enter into a dissertation upon 
the state of Ireland ; a question which 
has afforded ample consideration for 
many wiser heads. Much as I have 
heard of the misery of the lower class 
of inhabitants of this unfortunate 
island, all accounts fell far short of 
the realities I witnessed. I had seen 
and heard of wretchedness and igno- 
rance in other countries, carried as I 
thought to extremity ; but found I 
had formed a very inadequate idea of 
the extent to which wretchedness and 
ignorance may be carried. The upper 
classes of society were entertaining, 
clever, and hospitable ; and if one may 
be allowed to criticise, where nothi 
but kindness was intended, I sh 
say that their dinners often exhibited 
the excess of hospitality. I remember 
on one occasion, when dining with a 
family from whom I received great 
attention, to have found the table 
completely covered with dishes from 
end to end ; indeed it appeared barely 
possible to see any portion of the table« 
cloth ; and the servant entering the 
room with a magnificent goose, was 
unable to find a space whereon to de« 
posit the savoury treasure. What was 
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to be done? After a few seconds de- 
liberation, Pat placed a chair beside 
the master of the feast, and setting on 
it this, the descendant of the saviour 
of the Capitol, remarked, that a chair 
made a very elegant leaf to a table. 

The short time I remained in Ireland 
did not allow me such opportunities of 
visiting the remote parts of this pictu- 
resque country, as I could have wish- 
ed ; for our regiment received orders to 
embark at Cork for the West Indies. 
In November we sailed from Cove, and 
after a pleasant voyage of five weeks, 
landed in Barbadoes. Having fairly 
settled myself in the barracks, which 
are in this island very commodious, I 
accepted the invitation of an old friend 
to visit his — residence ; and this 
I did the more willingly, being anxious 
to form an accurate idea of the man- 
ner in which the slaves were treated. 
I had arrived from England deeply 
imbued with all the prejudices against 
slavery and slave proprietors which an 
abstract idea of the question was cal- 

ted to create. In this I resembled 
a t mass of my countrymen, in 
tilkshe vida the word devaie is con- 
nected with nothing but torture and 
brutality. Before I had resided three 
months in Barbadoes, I became con- 
vinced of the absurdity of my former 
opinions, and in the course of two 
years’ observation which I was enabled 
to make in several of the islands, as 
well as in Demerara, no case of cruel- 
ty occurred to my knowledge. 

The disastrous insurrection which 
took place in the last mentioned colony 
during the years 1823-24, was clearly 
proved to have been caused by no evil 
disposition on the part of the slave 
population, until such dispositions 
were nurtured and encouraged by the 
worse than foolish fanaticism of those 
who doubtless had their private inte. 
rests to promote. Unhappily, there 
were. men at home who seemed also 
to have private ends to answer, in 
falsifying and perverting all the mo- 
tives of those who were concerned in 
putting down this dangerous tumult. 
Of this false and perverting descri 
tion were the remarks made on the 
—- of the military tribunal, 

y which Smith, the missionary, was 
most properly condemned. I shall 
mention one circumstance attending 
the execution of some of the misgui- 

, when brought to the gal- 
lows. As the last fatal preparations 
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were making, one of the unfortunate 
culprits made this remark to his come 
rades, ** Massa Smit nebba tell us it 
come to dis.” I leave my readers to 
draw their own conclusions from this 
speech, which was heard by more than 
five hundred people. 

Demerara, although possessing many 
advantages over the other West In- 
dian Colonies, especially in fertility, 
has nevertheless its share of disadvan 
tages, and among these must princi- 
pally be reckoned the malignant fever, 
to which, from a low and damp situa- 
tion, it is peculiarly exposed. In the 
number of its more trifling desagré- 
mens, is the cloud of musquitoes which 
infest the shores. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to convey to any person who has 
not seen or suffered from these tor 
menting animals, an idea of their num- 
ber or their venom, especially of one 
large species, which, whatever may be 
its correct name, has obtained in that 
country the appellation of Galli- 
nipper. There are some constitutions 
to which they seem to pay peculiar 
attention, and I-have seen the trow- 
sers of a person so favoured, dyed 
bloody red, in the course of an even- 
ing’s drive along the east coast. A cire 
cumstance connected with these ani« 
mals, and which may not be deemed 
unentertaining, occurred in a party 
where I was present. Two gentle. 
men, somewhat flushed with wine, 
were boasting of their respective 
powers to withstand the shafts of this 
winged plague, and after considerable 
discussion, a bet, to determine the 
question, was offered and accepted. 
It was arranged that the two thick- 
skinned candidates should strip, and 
lying with their faces towards the 
ground, side by side, await the attack 
of the musquitoes. He who first 
spoke, uttered any sound of complaint, 
or resigned his post, was to be con- 
sidered the loser ; and the only con- 
solation allowed to either party, was 
a cigar, given in the hopes of guard- 
ing their eyes from the stings of the 
enemy. The night happened to be 
peculiarly suited to the purpose; it 
was still, hot, and humid ; the spot 
chosen was immediately under the 
windows of the room in which the 
rest of the party continued to enjoy 
their wine. We took it by turns to 
watch the candidates—whose bodies 
in about a quarter of an hour were 
covered with blood—to see that they 
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adhered to the compact. It was now 
evident that one was bitten consider- 
ably more than his antagonist ; but a 
brilliant idea crossed the mind of the 
greater sufferer, which he thus put 
into immediate execution. Being fully 
aware that when his cigar failed him, 
and it was now fast drawing to a con- 
clusion, he must inevitably be beaten, 
unseen he applied the hot end of the 
remaining —— to that part of his 
opponent's body in which Fielding ob- 
serves, honour is supposed to reside. 
This, as might have been expected, 
elicited from the patient a speedy re- 
mark, for starting from the ground, 
he exclaimed, “ A Gallinipper, by 
G—d !” 

Having resided between two and 
three years in the West Indies, I em- 
barked at Demerara, where I had ex- 
perienced nothing but the greatest 
kindness, and after a long, but by no 
means unpleasant passage, landed at 
Bristol. Of the cheerful time I have 
spent in the society of my friends since 
my return, enlivened by various amu- 


sing circumstances, pleasant parties, 
and a considerable share of fox-hunt- 
ing, &c. &c. I shall here give no detail- 
ed account. The rambling disposition 
with which I started in Tite, though 
perhaps moderated, is by no means 
subdued. Though, like Sinbad, I have 
traversed many countries, I have fail- 
ed to amass the wealth which render 
ed him the envy of Bagdad, and 
though I have often changed my sky, 
my disposition remains the same ; so 
much so, indeed, that I feel a —_ 
inclination to visit those Orien 

climes, of which I know nothing but 
by report. Should such be my fortune 
other “ Passages” may occur which 
may be deemed worthy of perusal ; and 
having written this in my usual rat- 
tling manner, I am well aware of ha- 
ving omitted events fully as fit to be 
commemorated as any herein record- 
ed. I therefore may at a future time 
resume my pen to fill up some of the 
deficiencies in this narrative. al 





THE BROKEN LUTE. 


When the Lamp is shatter’d, 
The light in the dust lies dead; 
When the cloud is scatter’d, 


The Rainbow's glo 


is shed. 


When the Lute is broken, 

Sweet sounds are remember’d not ; 
When the words are spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As music and splendour 

Survive not the Lamp and Lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

Nosong when the Spirit is mute. 


SHBLLEY. 


Sue dwelt in proud Venetian halls, 

*Midst forms that breathed from the pictured walls ; 
But a glow of beauty like her own, 

There had no dream of the painter thrown. 

Lit from within was her noble brow, 

As an urn, whence rays from a lamp may flow ; 
Her Yours: clear cheek, had a changeful hue, 

As if ye might see how the soul wrought through ; 
And every flash of her fervent eye 

Seem’d the bright wakening of Poesy. 


Even thus it was !—from her childhood’s years,— 
A being of sudden smiles and tears,— 
Passionate visions, quick light and shade,— 
Such was that high-born Italian maid ! 
And the spirit of song in her bosom-cell, 
Dwelt, as the odours in violets dwell,— 


' Or as the sounds in the Eolian strings,— 


Or in aspen-leaves the quiverings ; 
There, ever there, with the life enshrined, 
And waiting the call of the faintest wind. 











The Broken Lute. 


Oft, on the wave of the Adrian sea, 
In the city’s hour of moonlight glee,— 
Oft would that gift of the southern sky, 
O’erflow from her lips in melody ;— 
Oft amid festal halls it came, 
Like the springing forth of a sudden flame— 
Till the dance was hush’d, and the silvery tone 
Of her Inspiration, was heard alone. 
And Fame went with her, the bright, the crown’d, 
And Music floated her steps around ; 
And every lay of her soul was borne 
Through the-sunny land, as on wings of morn. 


And was the daughter of Venice blest, 
With a power so deep in her youthful breast ? 
Could She be happy, o’er whose dark eye 
So many changes and dreams went by ? 

And in whose cheek the swift crimson wrought, 
As if but born from the rush of thought? 
—Yes! in the brightness of joy awhile 

She moved, as a bark in the sunbeam’s smile ; 
For her spirit, as over her lyre’s full chord, 

All, all on a happy love was pour’d ! 

How loves a heart, whence the stream of song 


Flows like the life-blood, quick, bright, and strong ? 


How loves a heart, which hath never proved 
One breath of the world ?—Even so she loved ! 
Blest, though the Lord of her soul afar, 

Was charging the foremost in Moslem war,— 
Bearing the flag of St Mark’s on high, 

As a ruling star in the Grecian sky. 

Proud music breathed in her song, when Fame 
Gave a tone more thrilling to his name ; 

And her trust in his love was a woman’s faith— 
Perfect, and fearing no change but death. 


But the fields are won from the Ottoman host, 
In the land that quell’d the Persian’s boast, 
And a thousand hearts in Venice burn, 

For the day of triumph and return ! 

—The day is come! the flashing deep 

Foams where the galleys of Victory sweep ; 
And the sceptred City of the wave, 

With her festal splendour greets the brave ; 
Cymbal and clarion, and voice, around, 
Make the air one stream of exulting sound, 
While the beautiful, with their sunny smiles, 
Look from each hall of the hundred isles. 


But happiest and brightest that day of all, 
Robed for her warrior’s festival, 
Moving a Queen midst the radiant throng, 
Was She, th’ inspired one, the Maid of Song! 
The lute he loved on her arm she bore, 
As she rush’d in her joy to the crowded shore ; 
With a hue on her cheek like the damask glow 
By the sunset given unto mountain snow, 
And her eye all fill’d with the spirit’s play, 
Like the flash of a gem to the changeful day, 
And her long hair waving in ringlets bright— 
So came that being of Hope and Light! 
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—QOne moment, Erminia! one moment more, 

And life, all the beauty of life, is o'er! 

The bark of her lover hath touched the strand— 
Whom leads he forth with a gentle hand ? 

—A young fair form, whose nymph-like grace 
Accorded well with the Grecian face, 

And the eye, in its clear soft darkness meek, 

And the lashes that droop’d o’er a pale rose cheek ; 
And he look’d on that beauty with tender pride— 
The warrior hath brought back an Eastern bride! 


But how stood She, the Forsaken, there, 
Struck by the lightning of swift despair ? 
Still, as amazed with grief, she stood, 
And her cheek to her heart sent back the blood, 
And there came from her —— lip no word— 
Only the fall of her lute was heard, 
As it dropt from her hand at her rival’s feet, 
Into fragments, whose dying thrill was sweet ! 


What more remaineth ? her day was done; 
Her fate and the Broken Lute’s were one ! 
The light, the vision, the gift of power, 
Pass’d from her soul in that mortal hour, 
Like the rich sound from the shatter’d string, 
Whence the gush of sweetness no more might spring ! 
As an eagle struck in his upward flight, 
So was her hope from its radiant height, 
And her song went with it for evermore, 
A gladness taken from sea and shore ! 
She had moved to the echoing sound of fame— 
Silently, silently, died her name ! 
Silently melted her life away, 
As ye have seen a young flower decay, 
Or a lamp that hath swiftly burn’d, expire, 
Or a bright stream shrink from the summer’s fire, 
Leaving its channel all dry and mute— 
Woe for the Broken Heart and Lute ! 

F. H. 





WINTRY LANDSCAPE. 


How sweet was this landscape, by summer array’d 

In the splendour of bloom, and the freshness of shade !— 
A vision of glory outspread, it would seem, 

For Beauty to wander, or Poet to dream ;} 

Ere Innocence vanish’d, more lovely to see 

The valleys of Paradise scarcely could be. 


I came in the morning—all pure was the sky— 
An earth-spanning arch of cerulean dye ; 
The dew-drops were glistening above and below, 
On hawthorn and hare-bells beginning to blow ; 
And green were the pastures, and blue were the rills, 
And grandly majestic the face of the hills ; 
And balmy the zephyrs, just breathing to stir 
The gardens of wild-rose, and forests of fir.— 
From her nest in the copse-wood, forsaking her young, 
The lark woke to music, and soar’d as she sung ;— 
Up-piercing the beautiful firmament high, 
Till dwindled from vision—a voice in the sky. 














I came at the eventide ;—brightly abroad 

The sun from the tent of the occident glow d ; 
Magnificent, splendidly girdled around 

By clouds, that with purple and yellow were bound ; 
O'ertopping the hills, with the pride of a sire, 

When his children are joyful, from palace of fire, 

He gazed, in his garment of glory, gazed forth 

From the west to the east, from the south to the north, 
And saw that the forests and valleys were fair, 

Within the immeasured circumference there— 

I stood on a precipice ; far, far below 

Was the furze if its bloom, and the stream in its flow ; 
And the knell of the curfew arose o’er the trees ; 

And the notes of the blackbird were loud on the breeze ; 
And the lark and the linnet in concert were singing, 
All the air seem’d alive, and the echoes were ringing ; 
While the tints of the west grew more pale on the sight, 
And the empire of Heaven was divided by Night ; 
And the shadows of twilight came onward, to veil 
With a wide-spreading mantle of azure the dale ; 

And the fair star of Evening serenely arose, 

Like the spirit of Virtue surmounting its woes. 


How different, alas! is the landscape—behold, 
Where now are its perfumes, its blossoms of gold, 
Its mirth, and its music? All vanish’d away, 

Like the demon of Night from the eye-star of Day ; 
Like the painting of Fancy, the vision of Youth, 
Disenchanted by touch of the sceptre of Truth. 


No longer I list to the song of the bird ; 
The bee with its murmur no longer is heard ; 
The swallows, which darted like spectres around, 
Now vaulting the sky, and now skimming the ground, 
O’er the billows of Ocean have taken their flight 
To the realms, where the nightingale sings to the night. 
Bell, Cowslip, and Kingcup, no more are espied ; 
The wild-rose hath wither'd ; the daisy hath died ; 
The forest is stripp’d of its many-hued green, 
And the leaves of the summer are things that have been. 


From its source, mid the dim-hazy mountains, comes down, 
O’erflowing its banks, the deep river of brown ; 
Cold, cold is the East Wind, and white is the snow, 
That mantles the desolate valleys below, 

Where moaning, with dull hollow murmur, the trees 
Bend lowly and leafless their boughs to the breeze ; 
A pall of obscurity, sombre, and he. 

O’erhangs like a death-shroud the disc of the sun, 
And the clouds, fleeting past, in unceasing array, 
Hurry on—hurry on, to the southward away ; 
Where, lifting their summits gigantic and drear, 
The far hills in hoary succession appear, 

Cleft, cranny, and precipice, darkening sublime, 
Like Titans begirt with the furrows of Time. 


Oh, dull were the Fancy, that here could not find, 
Mid the dim desolation meet food for the mind ; 
And learn that the tenor of Life is a stream, 

The past a regret, and the future a dream ! 
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TOILETTE OF THE HEBREW LADY, EXHIBITED IN SIX SCENES 
TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD 8 MAGAZINE. 


Srr, 

Some years ago you published a translation of Béttiger’s “‘ Sabina,” a 
learned account of the Roman toilette. I here send you a companion to that 
work—not a direct translation, but a very minute abstract from a similar dis« 
sertation by Hartmann, (weeded of the wordiness which has made the origi- 
nal unreadable, and in consequence unread,) on the toilette and the wardrobe 
of the ladies of ancient Palestine. Hartmann was a respectable Oriental scho« 
lar, and he published his researches, which occupy three thick octavos, ma- 
king in all one thousand four hundred and eighty-eight pages, under the title 
of Die Hebriierin am Putztische und als Braut, Amsterdam, 1809. (The He« 
brew Woman at her Toilette, and in her Bridal character.) 1 understand that 
the poor man is now gone to Hades, where let us hope that it is considered no 
crime in a learned man to be exceedingly tedious, and to repeat the same thing 
ten times over, or even, upon occasion, fifteen times, provided that his own 
upright heart should incline him to think that course the most advisable. 
Certainly Mr Hartmann has the most excellent gifts at verbal expansion, and 
at tautology, that ever came within my knowledge ; and I have found no pars 
ticular difficulty in compressing every tittle of what relates to his subject, into 
a compass which, I imagine, will fill about twelve of your pages, or fifty, at 
the utmost, of the original work. 

It was not to be expected, with the scanty materials before him, that an 
illustrator of the Hebrew costume should be as full and explicit as Béttiger, 
with the advantage of writing upon a theme more familiar to us Europeans of 
this day, than any parallel theme even in our own national archeologies of 
two centuries back. United, however, with his great reading, this barrenness 
of the subject is so far an advantage for Hartmann, as it yields a strong pre« 
sumption that he has exhausted it. The male costume of ancient Palestine is 
yet to be illustrated ; but, for the female, it is probable that little could be 
added to what Hartmann has collected ;* and that any clever dress-maker 
would, with the indications here given, (especially if you could persuade Mr 
Blackwood to adopt one or two of Mr Hartmann’s seven outlines, ) enable any 
lady at the next great masquerade in London, to support the part of one of 
the ancient daughters of Palestine, and to call back, after eighteen centuries of 
sleep, the buried pomps of Jerusalem. As to the talking, there would be no 
difficulty at all in that point; bishops, and other “ sacred” people, if they 
ever go a-masquing, for their own sakes will not be likely to betray themselves 
by putting impertinent questions in Hebrew ; and for “‘ profane” people, who 
might like the impertinence, they would very much dislike the Hebrew ; indeed, 
of uncircumcised Hebrews, barring always the clergy, it is not thought that 
any are extant. In other respects, and asa spectacle, the Hebrew paw would 
infallibly eclipse every other in the room. The upper and under chemise, if 
cunegl properly, (and either you or I, Mr North, would be most proud to 
communicate our private advice on that subject, ) would transcend, in gorgeous 
display, the coronation robes of queens ; nose-pendants would cause the masque. 





* It is one great advantage to the illustrator of ancient costume, that when al- 
most everything in this sort of usages was fixed and determined either by religion 
and state policy, (as with the Jews,) or by state policy alone, (as with the Romans,) 
or by superstition and by settled climate, (as with both,) and when there was no 
stimulation to vanity in the love of change from an inventive condition of-art and 
manufacturing skill, and where the system and interests of the government relied, 
for no part of its power on such a condition,—dress was stationary forages, both 
as to materials‘and fashion ; Rebecca, the Bedouin, was drest pretty nearly as Ma- 
riamne in the age of the Czesars. And thus the labours of a Jearned investigator for 
one age are valid for those which follow and precede. : 
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to be immediately and unerringly recognised ; or, if those were not thought 
advisable, the silver ankle-bells, with their melodious chimes—the sandals, 
with their jewelled net-work—and the golden diadem, binding the forehead, 
and dropping from each extremity of the polished temples a rouleau of pearls, 
which, after traversing the cheeks, unite below the chin—are all so unique 
and exclusively Hebraic—that each and all would have the same advantage- 
ous effect, proclaiming and notifying the character, without putting the fair 
supporter to any disagreeable expense of Hebrew or Chaldee. The silver 

is alone would “ bear the bell” from every competitor in the room ; and she 
might besides carry a cymbal—a dulcimer—or a timbrel in her hands. 

In conclusion, my dear North, let me congratulate you that Mr Hartmann 
is now in Hades (as I said before) rather than in Edinburgh ; for, had he 
been in this latter place, he would have been the ruin of you. It was his in- 
tention, as I am well assured, just about the time that he took his flight for 
Hades, to have commenced “ee contributor to your journal ; so great was 
his admiration of you, and also of the terms which you offer to the literary 
world. As a learned Orientalist, you could not decorously have rejected him ; 
and yet, once admitted, he would have beggared you before any means could 
have been discovered by the learned for putting a stop to him. Awesgavrodcha 
was his forte ; upon this he piqued himself, and most justly, since for cover 
ing the ground rapidly, and yet not advancing an inch, those, who knew and 
valued him as he deserved, would have backed him against the whole field of 
the gens de plume now in Europe. Had he lived, and fortunately for himself 
communicated his Hebrew Toilette to the world through you, instead of found 
ering (as he did) at Amsterdam, he would have flourished upon your exche- 
quer ; and you would not have heard the last of him or his Toilette, for the 
next twenty years. He dates, you see, from Amsterdam ; and, had you been 
weak enough to take him on board, he would have proved that “ Flying Dutch 
man” that would infallibly have sunk your vessel. 

The more is your obligation to me, I think, for sweating him down to such 
slender dimensions. And, speaking seriously, both of us perhaps will rejoice 
that even with /zs talents for telling everything, he was obliged on this sub- 
ject to leave many things untold. For, though it might be gratifying to a 
mere interest of curiosity, yet I believe that we should both be grieved if any- 
thing were to unsettle in our feelings the mysterious sanctities of Jerusalem, or 
to disturb that awful twilight which will for ever brood over Judea—by lete 
ting in upon it the “ common light of day ;” and this effect would infallibly 
take place, if any one department of daily life, as it existed in Judea, were 
brought with all the degrading minuti of its details within the petty finish« 
ing of a domestic portrait. 

Farewell, my dear North, 
And believe me to be always your old friend and admirer, 


Q. @, 


SCENE THE FIRSTe 





I. Tuat simple body-cloth framed 
of leaves, skins, flax, wool, &c. which 
modesty had first introduced, for many 
centuries perhaps sufficed as the com- 
mon attire of both sexes amongst the 
Hebrew Bedouins. It extended down- 
wards to the knees, and upwards to 
the hips, about which it was fasten- 
ed. Such a dress is seen upon many 
of the figures in the sculptures of Per- 

lis ; even in modern times, Nieh- 
buhr found it the ordinary costume of 


the lower Arabians in Hedsjas; and 
Shaw assures us, that from its com- 
modious shape, it is still a favourite 
dishabille of the Arabian women when 
they are behind the curtains of the 
tent. 

From this early rudiment was deri« 
ved, by gradual elongation, that well« 
known under habiliment, which in 
Hebrew is called Ch’tonet, and in 
Greek and Latin by words of similar 
sound.* In this stage of its progress, 





* Chiton (Xita») in Greek, and by inversion of the syllables, Tunica in Latin. 
6 
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when extendéd to the neck and the 
shoulders, it represents pretty accu- 
rately the modern shirt, or chemise— 
Fxcept that the sleeves are wanting ; 
and during the first period of Jewish 
history, it was probably worn as the 
sole under-garment by women of all 
ranks, both amongst the Bedouin He- 
brews and those who lived in cities. 
A very little further extension to the 
elbows and the calves of the legs, and 
it takes a shape which survives even 
to this day in Asia. Now, as then, 
the female habiliment was distinguish- 
ed from the corresponding male one 
by its greater length ; and through all 
antiquity we find long clothes a sub- 
ject of reproach tomen, as an argument 
of effeminacy. 

According to the rank or vanity of 
the wearer, this tunic was made of 
more or less costly materials ; for wool 
and flax was often substituted the 
finest byssus, or other silky substance ; 
and perhaps, in the latter periods, 
amongst families of distinction in Je- 
rusalem, even silk itself. Splendour 
of colouring was not neglected ; and 
the opening at the throat was eager- 
ly turned to account as an occasion 
for displaying fringe or rich embroi- 
dery. 

Bottiger remarks, that, even in the 
age of Augustus, the morning-dress 
of Roman ladies when at home was 
nothing more than this very tunic ; 
which, if it sate close, did not even 
require a girdle. The same remark 
applies to the Hebrew women, who, 
during the nomadic period of their 
history, had been accustomed to wear 
no night-chemises at all, but slept 
quite naked, or, at the utmost, with 
a cestus or zone: by way of bed- 
clothes, however, it must be observed, 
that they swathed their person in the 
folds of a robe or shawl. Up to the 
time of Solomon, this practice ob- 
tained through all ranks; and so 
long the universal household dress of 
a Hebrew lady in her harem, was the 
tunic as here described ; and in this 
she dressed herself the very moment 
that she rose from bed. Indeed, so 
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long as the Hebrew women were con+ 
tent with a single tunic, it flowed 
loose in liberal folds about the body ; 
and was fastened by a belt or a clasp, 
just as we find it at this day amongst 
all Asiatic nations. But, when a se- 
cond under-garment was introduced, 
the inner one fitted close to the shape, 
whilst the outer one remained full and 
free as before. 

II. No fashion of the female toilette 
is of higher antiquity than that of 
dyeing the margin of the eye-lids and 
the eye-brows with a black pigment. 
It is mentioned or alluded to, 2 Kings, 
ix. 30, Jerem. iv. 30, Ezek. xxiii. 
40; to which may be added, Isaiah, 
iii. 16. The practice had its ori- 
gin in a discovery made accident 
ally in Egypt. For it happens, that 
the substance used for this purpose in 
ancient times, is a powerful remedy in 
cases of ophthalmia and inflammation 
of the eyes ;—complaints to which 
Egypt is, from local causes, peculiarly 
exposed. This endemic infirmity, in 
connexion with the medical science for 
which Egypt was so distinguished, 
easily account for their discovering the 
uses of antimony, which is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in the pigments of 
this class. Egypt was famous for the 
fashion of painting the face from an 
early period : and in some remarkable 
curiosities illustrating the Egyptian 
toilette, which were discovered in the 
catacombs of Sahara in Middle Egypt, 
there was a single joint of a common 
reed containing an ounce or more of 
the colouring powder, and one of the 
needles for applying it. The entire 
process was as follows :—The mineral 
powder, finely prepared, was mixed 
up with a preparation of vinegar and 
gall-apples—sometimes with oil of al- 
monds, or other oils—sometimes, by 
very luxurious women, with costly 
gums and balsams.* And perhaps, as 
Sonnini describes the practice among 
the Mussulman women at present, the 
whole mass thus compounded was 
dried and again reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, and consistency then 
given to it by the vapours of-some 





* Cheaper materials were used by the poorer Hebrews, especially of the Bedouin 
tribes— burnt almonds, lamp-black, soot, the ashes of particular woods, the gall-apple 
boiled and pulverized, or any dark powder made into an unguent by suitable liquors. 
The modern Grecian women, in some districts, as Sonnini tells us, use the spine of 
the sea. polypus, calcined and finely pulverized, for this purpose. Boxes of horn were 
used for keeping the-pigment by the poorer Hebrews,—of onyx or alabaster by the 


richer. 


Vor. XXIII. 
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odorous oe unctuous substance. sy 
prepared, the pigment was applied to 
the tip or catel ferule of a little 
metallic pencil, called, in Hebrew, 
Makeachol, and made of silver, gold, 
or ivory ; the eye-lids were then clo- 
sed, and the little pencil, or probe, 
held horizontally, was inserted be- 
tween them:—a process which is 
briefly and pict uely described in 
the Bible. The effect of the black 
rim, which the pigment traced about 
the eye-lid, was to throw a dark and 
majestic shadow over the eye ; to give 
it a languishing and yet a lustrous 
expression ; to increase its apparent 
size, and to apply the force of contrast 
to the white of the eye. Together 
with the eye-lids, the Hebrew women 
coloured the eye-brows, the point 
aimed at being twofold—to curve them 
into a beautiful arch of brilliant ebony 
—and, at the same time, to make the 
inner ends meet or flow into each 
other. 

III. Ear-rrnes of gold, silver, infe- 
rior metals, or even horn, were worn by 
the Hebrew women in all ages ; and 
in the flourishing period of the Jewish 
kingdom, probably by men: and so 
essential an ornament were they deem- 
ed, that in the idolatrous times, even 
the images of their false gods were not 
considered becomingly attired without 
them. Their ear-rings were larger, 
according to the Asiatic taste; but 
whether quite large enough to admit 
the hand, is doubtful. In a later age, 
as we collect from the Thalmud, Part 
VI. 43, the Jewish ladies wore gold or 
silver pendants, of which the upper 

art was shaped like a lentil, and the 
ower hollowed like a little cup or 
pipkin. It is probable also, that, even 
in the oldest ages, it was a practice 
amongst them to suspend gold and 
silver rings, not merely from the low- 
er, but also from the upper end of 
the ear, which was perforated like a 
sieve. The tinkling sound, with which, 
upon the slightest motion, two or three 
tiers of rings would be set a-dancing 
about the cheeks, was very agreeable 
to the baby taste of the Asiatics. 

From a very early age, the ears of 
Hebrew women were prepared for 
this load of trinketry ; for, according 
to the Thalmud, II. 23, they kept 
open the little holes, after they were 
pierced, by threads or slips of wood : 
a fact which may show the import~ 
ance they attached to this ornament. 
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IV. Nose-nincs, at an early pes 
riod, became a universal ornament in 
Palestine. We learn, from Biblical 
and from Arabic authority, that it 
was a practice of Patriarchal descent 
amongst both the African and Asiatic 
Bedouins, to suspend rings of iron, 
wood, or braided hair, from the nos- 
trils of camels, oxen, &c.—the rope 
by which the animal was guided be- 
ing attached to these rings. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the early He- 
brews who dwelt in tents, and who, 
in the barrenness of desert scenery, 
drew most of their hints for impro- 
ving their personal embellishment 
from the objects immediately about 
them, were indebted for their nose- 
rings to this precedent of their camels. 
Sometimes a ring depended from both 
nostrils ; and the size of it was equal te 
that of the ear-ring ; so that, at times, 
its compass included both upper and 
under lip, as in the frame of a pice 
ture ; and, in the age succeeding to 
Solomon’s reign, we hear of rings 
which were not less than three inches 
in diameter. Hebrew ladies of dis- 
tinction had sometimes a cluster of 
nose-rings, as well for the tinkling 
sound which they were contrived to 
emit, as for the shining light which 
they threw off upon the face. 

That the nose-ring possessed no 
unimportant place in the Jewish toi- 
lette, is evident, from its being rank- 
ed, during the nomadic state of the 
Israelites, as one of the most valuable 
presents that a young Hebrew woman 
could receive from her lover. Amongst 
the Midianites, who were enriched by 
the caravan commerce, even men 
adopted this ornament: and this ape 
pears to have been the case in the 
family to which Job belonged, [chap. 
xli. 2..] Under these circumstances, 
we should naturally presume that the 
Jewish courtezans, in the cities of 
Palestine, would not omit so conspi- 
cuous a trinket, with its glancing 
lights, and its tinkling sound: this 
we might presume, even without the 
authority of the Bible: but, in fact, 
both Isaiah and Ezekiel expressly mene 
tion it amongst their artifices of at« 
traction. 

Judith, when she appeared before 
the tent of Holofernes in the whole 
pomp of her charms, and appareled 
with the most elaborate attention to 
splendour of effect, for the purpose of 
captivating the hostile general, did 
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not omit this ornament. Even the 
Jewish Proverbs show how highly it 
was valued ; and that it continued to 
be valued in later times, appears from 
the ordinan —_— the be yee 9 
in respect to the parts of the female 
wardrobe which were allowed to be 
worn on the Sabbath. 

V. The Hebrew women of high 
rank, in the flourishing period of their 
state, wore NECKLACES composed of 
multiple rows of pearls. The thread 
on which the pearls were strung, was 
of flax or woollen,—and sometimes 
coloured, as we learn from the Thal- 
mud, VI. 43 ; and the different rows 
were not exactly concentric; but 
whilst some invested the throat, others 
descended to the bosom ; and in many 
cases, even to the zone. On this part 
of the dress was lavished the greatest 
expense ; and the Roman reproach 
was sometimes true of a Hebrew fa- 
mily, that its whole estate was locked 
Po a necklace. Tertullian come 
plains heavily of a particular pearl 
necklace, which had cost about ten 
thousand pounds of English money— 
as of an enormity of extravagance. 
But, after making every allowance for 
greater proximity to the pearl fisheries, 
and for other advantages enjoyed by 
the people of Palestine, there is reason 
to believe that some Hebrew ladies 
possessed single pearls which had cost 
at least five times that sum.* So much 
may be affirmed, without meaning to 
compare the most lavish of the ladies 
of Jerusalem with those of Rome, 
where it is recorded of some é/égantes, 
that they actually slept with little 
bags of pearls suspended from their 
necks, that even when sleeping, they 
might have mementos uf their pomp. 

But the Hebrew necklaces were 
not always composed of pearls, or of 
pearls only—sometimes it was the cus« 
tom to interchange the pearls with 
little golden bulbs or berries: some- 
times they were blended with the pre- 
cious stones ; and at other times, the 
pearls were strung two and two, and 
their beautiful whiteness relieved by 
the interposition of red coral. 

VI. Next came the sracecers of 
gold or ivory, and fitted up at the 
open side with a buckle or enamelled 
dup of elaborate workmanship. These 
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bracelets were also occasionally com- 
posed of gold or silver thread ; and it 
was not unusual for a series of them 
to ascend from the wrist to the elbow. 
From the clasp, or other fastening of 
the bracelet, depended a delicate chain< 
work or netting of gold ; and in some 
instances, miniature festoons of pearls. 
Sometimes the gold chain-work was 
exchanged for little silver bells, which 
could be used, upon occasion, as sig- 
nals of warning or invitation to a 
lover. 

VII. This bijouterie for the arms, 
naturally reminded the Hebrew lady of 
the ANKLE-BELLs, and other similar 
ornaments for the feet and legs. These 
ornaments consisted partly in golden 
belts, or rings, which, descending from 
above the ankle, compressed the foot 
in various parts, and partly in shells 
and little jingling chains, which de« 
pended so as to strike against clappers 
fixed into the metallic belts. The 
pleasant tinkle of the golden belts in 
collision, the chains rattling, and the 
melodious chime of little silver ankle« 
bells, keeping time with the motions 
of the foot, made an accompaniment 
so agreeable to female vanity, that the 
stately daughters of Je em, with 
their sweeping trains flowing after 
them, appear to have adopted a sort of 
heme: phe 4 by way of impressing 
a regular cadence upon the music of 
their feet. The chains of gold were 
exchanged, as luxury advanced, for 
strings of pearls and jewels, which 
swept in snaky folds about the feet 
and ankles. 

This, like many other peculiarities 
in the Hebrew dress, had its origin in 
a circumstance of their early nomadic 
life. It is usual with the Bedouins 
to lead the camel, when disposed to be 
restive, by a rope or a belt fastened to 
one of the fore feet, sometimes to both ; 
and it is also a familiar practice to 
soothe and to cheer the long-suffering 
animal with the sound of little bells, 
attached either to the neck or to one 
of the fore ~ Girls are commonly 
employed to lead the camels to water ; 
and it naturally happened, that, with 
their lively fancies, some Hebrew or 
Arabian girl should be prompted to 
repeat, on her own person, what had 
so often been connected with an agree= 





* Cleopatra had a couple of that value ; and Julius Cesar had one, which he gave 
to Servilia, the beautiful mother of Brutus. 
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able impression in her mute compa- 
nions to the well. 

It is sa ag however, that after- 
wards, having once been introduced, 
this fashion was supported and ex- 
tended by Oriental jealousy. For it 
rendered all clandestine movements 
very difficult in women ; and by gi- 
ving notice of their approach, it had 
the effect of wowing men for their 

mee, and keeping the road free 

m all spectacles that could be of- 
fensive to female delicacy. 

From the Hebrew Bedouins, this cus 
tom passed to all the nations of Asia; 
Medes, Persians, Lydians, Arabs, &c. 
and is dwelt on with peculiar delight 
by the elder Arabic poets. That it had 
spread to the westernmost parts of 
Africa, early in the Christian times, 
we learn from Tertullian, who cannot 
suppress his astonishment, that the 
foolish women of his time should bear 
to inflict such compression upon their 
tender feet. Even as early as the times 
of Herodotus, we find, from his ac- 
count of a Lybian nation, that the 
women and girls universally wore cop- 
per rings about their ankles. And at 
an after period, these ornaments were 
so much cherished by the Egyptian 
ladies, that, sooner than appear in 
public without their tinkling ankle- 
chimes, they preferred to bury them- 
selves in the loneliest apartments of 
the Harem. 

Finally, the fashion spread partial- 
ly into Europe ; to Greece even, and 
to polished Rome, in so far as regard 
ed the , and 7 ne or- 
namen ndages, wi e single 
exception "or the silver bells ; ra 
were too entirely in the barbaresque 
taste, to support themselves under the 
frown of European culture. 

VIII. The first rude sketch of the 
Hebrew sanDAL may be traced in that 
little tablet of undrest hide which the 
Arabs are in the habit of tying beneath 
the feet of their camels. This primi« 
tive form, after all the modifications 
and improvements it has received, still 
betrays itself to an attentive observer, 
in the very latest fashions of the san- 
dal which Palestine has adopted. 
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To raw hides succeeded tanned 
leather, made of goat-skin, deer-skin, 


&c. ; this, after being accurately cut 
out to the shape of the sole, was fas- 
tened on the bare upper surface of the 
foot by two thongs, of which one was 
usually carried within the great toe, 
and the other in many circumvolu- 
tions round about the ankles, so that 
both finally met and tied just above the 
instep. 

The laced sole, or sandal, of this 
form, continued in Palestine to be the 
universal out-of-doors protection for 
the foot, up to the Christian era ; 
and it served for both sexes alike. It 
was not, however, worn within doors. 
At the threshold of the inner apart- 
ments the sandals were laid aside; 
and visitors from a distance were pre- 
sented with a vessel of water to cleanse 
the feet from the soiling of dust and 
perspiration.* 

With this extreme simplicity in the 
form of the foot-apparel, there was no 
great field for improvement. The ar- 
ticle contained two parts—the sole and 
the fastening. The first, as a subject 
for decoration, was absolutely despe- 
rate ; coarse leather being exchanged 
for fine, all was done that could be 
done ; and the wit of man was able 
to devise no further improvement. 
Hence it happened, that the whole 
power of the inventive faculty was ac- 
cumulated upon the fastenings, as the 
only subject that remained. These 
were infinitely varied. Belts of bright 
yellow, of purple, and of crimson, 
were adopted by ladies of distinction 
—especially those of Palestine, and it 
was a trial of art to throw these into 
the greatest ible varieties of con« 
volution, and to carry them on to a 
nexus of the happiest form, by which 
means a reticulation, or trellis-work, 
was accomplished, of the most brilliant 
colouring, which brought into powers 
= relief the dazzling colour of the 

in. 

It is possible that, in the general 
rage for ornaments of gold which pos- 
sessed the people of Palestine, during 
the ages of excessive luxury, the beau« 
ties of Jerusalem may have adopted 





* Washing the feet was a ceremony of ancient times, adopted not merely with a 
view, Ist, to personal comfort, in hotter climates ; or, 2d, to decorum of appearance, 
where people walked about barefooted ; but also, 3d, tothe reclining posture in use 
at meals, which necessarily brought the feet into immediate contact with the cush- 


ions, squabs, &c. of couches. 
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ilt sandals with gilt fastenings, asthe novelty applied to the taste of the gor- 
ies of Egypt did. It is possible, geous Asiatic. 

also, that the Hebrew ladies adopted 

at one time, in exchange for the san- 


dal, slip that covered the entire 
foot, such as were once worn at Ba< 
bylon, and are still to be seen on many 
of the principal figures on the monu- 
ments of Pcrsepolis ; and, if this were 
really so, ample scope would, in that 
case, have been obtained for inventive 
art: variations without end might 
then have been devised on the fashion 
or the materials of the subject ; and 
by means of colour, embroidery, and 
infinite combinations of jewellery and 
pearls, an unceasing stimulation of 


IX. The veir, of various texture 
—coarse or fine—according to circum- 
stances, was thrown over the head by 
the Hebrew lady, when she was un- 
expectedly surprised, or when a sud- 
den noise ee reason to expect the 
approach of a stranger. This beauti- 
ful piece of drapery, which flowed 
back in massy folds over the shoul- 
ders, is particularly noticed by Isaiah, 
as holding an indispensable place in 
the wardrobe of his haughty country- 
women ; and in this it was that the 
enamoured Hebrew woman sought the 
beloved of her heart. 


ADDENDA TO SCENE THE FIRST. 


I. Of the Hebrew ornaments for the 
hroat, some were true necklaces, in 
the modern sense, of several rows, 
the outermost of which descended to 
the breast, and had little pendulous 
cylinders of gold, (in the poorer classes, 
of copper,) so contrived as to make a 
jingling sound on the least motion of 
the person ; others were more proper 
ly golden stocks, or throat-bands, fit- 
ted so close as to produce in the spec- 
tator an unpleasant imagination (and 
in the wearer, as we learn from the 
Thalmud, VI. 43, until reconciled by 
use, an actual feeling) of constriction 
approaching to suffocation. Neck- 
laces were, from the earliest times, a 
favourite ornament of the male sex in 
the East ; and expressed the dignity 
of the wearer, as we see in the in- 
stances of Joseph, of Daniel, &c. ; in« 
deed the gold chain of office, still the 
badge of civic (and until lately, of 
military) dignities, is no more than 
the outermost row of the Oriental 
necklace. Philo of Alexandria, and 
the other Arabian poets, give us some 
idea of the importance attached by the 
women of Asia to this beautiful orna- 
ment, and of the extraordinary money 
value which it sometimes bore: and 
from the case of the necklace of gold 
and amber, in the 15th Odyssey, (v. 
458,) combined with many other in- 
stances of the same kind, there can be 
no doubt that it was the neighbour 
ing land of Pheenicia from which the 
Hebrew women obtained their neck- 
rem and the practice of wearing 
them. 


II. The fashion, however, of adorn- 
ing the necklace with golden Suns and 
Moons, so agreeable to the Hebrew 
ladies of Isaiah’s time, (chap. iii. 
18,) was not derived from Pheenicia, 
but from Arabia. At an earlier period, 
(Judges, viii. 21,) the camels of the 
Midianites were adorned with golden 
moons, which also decorated the necks 
of the emirs of that nomadic tribe. 
These appendages were not used mere- 
ly by way of ornament, but originally 
as talismans, or amulets, against sick- 
ness, danger, and every species of ca- 
lamity to which the desert was liable. 
The particular form of the amulet is 
to be explained out of the primitive 
religion, which prevailed in Arabia up 
to the rise of Mahometanism, in the 
seventh century of Christianity, viz. 
the Sabean religion, or worship of the 
heavenly host—sun, moon, and stars, 
the most natural of all modes of ido- 
latry, and especially to a nomadic peo- 
ple in flat and pathless deserts, with- 
out a single way-mark or guidance for. 
their wanderings, except what they 
drew from the silent heavens above 
them. It is certain, therefore, that, 
long before their emigration into Pa- 
lestine, the Israelites had received the 
practice of wearing suns and moons 
from the Midianites ; even after their 
settlement in Palestine, it is certain 
that the worship of the starry host 
struck root pretty deeply at different 
periods; and that, to the sun and 
moon, in particular, were offered in« 
cense and libations. 


From Arabia, this fashion diffused 
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itself over many countries ;* and it 
was not without great displeasure that, 
in a remote age, Jerome and Tertul- 
lian discovered this idolatrous orna- 
ment upon the bosoms of their coun- 
trywomen. 

The crescents, or ha/f-moons of sil- 
ver, in connexion with the golden 
suns,* were sometimes set in a bril- 
liant frame that represented a halo, 
and still keep their ground on the 
Persian and Turkish toilette, as a fa- 
vourite ornament. 

III. The GoLDEN SNAKES, Worn as 
one of the Hebrew appendages to the 
necklace, had the same idolatrous de- 
rivation, and originally were applied 
to the same superstitious use—as an 
amulet, or prophylactic ornament. To 
minds predisposed to this sort of su- 

tition, the serpent came special- 
y recommended under the circum- 
stances of the Hebrews, from the con- 
spicuous part which this reptile sus- 
tains in the mythologies of the East. 
From the earliest periods to which tra- 
dition ascends, serpents of various spe 
cies were consecrated to the religious 
feelings of Egypt, by temples, sacri- 
fices, and formal rites of worship. This 
mode of idolatry had at various periods 
infected Palestine. According to 2 
Kings, xviii. 4, at the accession of 
King Hezekiah, the Israelites had 
raised peculiar altars to a great brazen 
serpent, and burned incense upon 
them. Even at this day the Abyssi- 
nians have an unlimited reverence for 
serpents ; and the blacks in general 
regard them as fit subjects for divine 
honours. Sonnini (Il. 388) tells us, 
thata serpent’s skin is = looked upon 
in Egypt as a pro ctic against 
cotuiphiaee of the head, and also as a 
certain cure for them. And of the 
same origin, no doubt, was the general 
belief of antiquity, ——— Pliny, 
30, 12,) that the serpent’s skin was a 
remedy for spasms. That the golden 
er kept its place as an ornament 
of the throatand m after the Chris- 
tian era, we learn from Clement of 
Alexandria. That zealous father, so 
intolerant of superstitious mummery 
under every shape, directs his efforts 
— this fashion as against a device 

th 


e devil. 
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IV. To the lowest of the several 
concentric circles which composed the 
necklace, was attached a little box, 
exquisitely wrought in silver or gold, 
sometimes an onyx phial of dazzling 
whiteness, depending to the bosom or 
even to the cincture, and filled with 
the rarest aromas and odorous spices 
of the East. What were the favourite 
essences preserved in this beautiful ap- 
— to the female costume of Pa- 
estine, it is not possible at this dis- 
tance of time to determine with cer- 
tainty—Isaiah having altogether ne« 
glected the case, and Hosea (who ap-« 
pears to allude to it, ii. 14) having 
only once distinctly mentioned it. (ii. 
20.) However, the Thalmud parti- 
cularizes musk, and the delightful oil 
distilled from the leaf of the aromatic 
malabathrum of Hindostan. To these 
we may venture to add, oil of spike« 
nard, myrrh, balsams, attar of roses, 
and rose-water, as the perfumes usual- 
ly contained in the Hebrew scent-pen« 
dants. 

Rose-water, which I am the first to 
mention as a Hebrew perfume, had, 
as I presume, a foremost place on the 
toilette of a Hebrew belle. Express 
ep sary authority for it undoubted- 
ly there is none ; but it is notorious 
that Palestine availed itself of all the 
advantages of Egypt, amongst which 
the rose in every variety was one. 
Fium, a province of central Egypt, 
which the ancients called the Garden 
of Egypt, was distinguished for innu- 
merable species of the rose, and espe- 
cially for those of the most balsamic 
order, and for the most costly prepa 
rations from it. The Thalmud not 
only speaks generally of the mixtures 
made by tempering it with oil, (i.135,) 
but expressly cites (ii. 41) a peculiar 
rose- water as so costly an essence, that 
from its high price alone it became ims 
possible to introduce the use of it into 
the ordinary medical practice. Indecd 
this last consideration, and the fact 
that the highly-prized quintessence can« 
not be obtained except from an extra- 
ordinary multitude of the rarest roses, 
forbid us to suppose that women of the 
first rank in Jerusalem could have 
made a very liberal use of rose-water. 
In our times, Savary found a single 





* Chemistry had its first origin in Arabia: and it is not impossible that the che- 
mical nomenclature for gold and silver, viz. sol and (una, were derived from this early 
superstition of the Bedouin dress, 
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phial of it in the place of its manufac- 
ture, valued at four francs. As to the 
oil of roses, properly so called, which 
floats in a very inconsiderable quan- 
tity upon the surface of distilled rose- 
water, it is certain that the Hebrew 
ladies were not acquainted with it. 
This preparation can be obtained only 
from the balsamic roses of Fium, of 
Shiras, of Kerman, and of Kashmire, 
which surpass all the roses of the earth 
in power and delicacy of odour ; and 
it is matter of absolute certainty, and 
incontrovertibly established by the 
celebrated Langlés, that this oil, which 
even in the four Asiatic countries just 
mentioned, ranks with the greatest 
rarities, and in Shiras itself is valued 
at its weight in gold, was discovered 
by mere accident, on occasion of some 
festival solemnity in the year 1612. 

V. To what I said, in the first scene 
of my exhibition, about the Hebrew 
ear-ornaments, I may add, 

1. That sometimes, as Best remark- 
ed of the Hindoo dancing girls, their 
ears were swollen from the innume- 
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rable perforations drilled into them to 
support their loads of trinketry. 

2. That in the large pendants of co« 
ral which the Hebrew ladies were ac 
customed to attach to their ears, either 
in preference to jewels, or in alternae 
tion with jewels, they particularly de- 
lighted in that configuration which 
imitated a cluster of grapes. 

3. That, in ear-rings made of gold, 
they preferred the form of drops, or of 
globes and bulbs. 

4. That of all varieties, however, of 
this appendage, pearls maintained the 
— amongst the ladies of Pa- 

estine, and were either strung upon a 
thread, or attached by little hooks— 
singly, or in groups, according to their 
size. This taste was very early esta- 
blished amongst the Jews, and chief- 
ly, ey through their intercourse 
with the Midianites, amongst whom 
we find the great Emirs wearing pearl 
ornaments of this class. 

Mutatis mutandis, these four ree 
marks apply to the case of the nose 
ornaments. 


SCENE THE SECOND. 


I. Tue HAir.—This section I omit 
altogether ; though with more room at 
my disposal, it would be well worth 
translating as a curiosity. It is the es- 
say of a finished and perfect knave, 
who, not merely being rather bare of 
facts, but having literally not one so- 
litary fact of any kind or degree, sits 
down to write a treatise on the mode 
of dressing hair amongst Hebrew la- 
dies. Sampson’s hair, and the dress- 
ing it got from the Philistines, is the 
nearest approach that he ever makes 
to his subject ; and being conscious 
that this case of Sampson and the Phi- 
listines is the one sole allusion to the 
subject of Hebrew hair that he is pos- 
sessed of, he brings it round upon the 
reader as often perhaps as it will bear 
—viz. not oftener than once: every 
sixth page. The rest is one continued 
shuffle to avoid coming upon the 


ground ; and upon the whole, though 
too barefaced, yet really not without 
ingenuity. Take, by way of specimen, 
his very satisfactory dissertation on 
the particular sort of combs which the 
Hebrew ladies were pleased to pae 
tronise. 

“© Cumbs.—Whether the ladies of 
Palestine had upon their toilette a pe« 
culiar comb for parting the hair, an 
other for turning it up, &c.; as likee 
wise whether these combs were, as in 
ancient Rome, made of box-wood, or 
of ivory, or other costly and approe 
priate material, all these are quese 
tions upon which I——am not able, 
upon my honour, to communicate the 
least information. But, from the ge- 
neral silence of antiquity, prophets and 
all,* upon the subject of Hebrew 
combs, my own private opinion is, that 


the ladies used their fingers for this 








* The Thalmud is the only Jewish authority which mentions such a utensil of the 
toilette as a comb, (vi. 39,) but without any particular description. Hartmann adds 


two remarks worth quoting. 


]. That the Hebrew style of the coiffure may proba- 


bly be collected from the Syrian coins ; and, 2. That black hair being admired in Pa- 
lestine, and the Jewish hair being naturally black, it is probable that the Jewish ladies 
did not colour their hair, as the Romans did. 
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urpose ; in which case, there needs 
S more to be said on the subject of 
Hebrew combs.” 

II. Perfumes.—Before, however, 
the hair received its final arrangement 
from the hands of the waiting-maid, 
it was held open and dishevelled to re- 
ceive the fumes of frankincence, aloes- 
wood, cassia, costmary, and other 
odorous woods, gums, balsams, and 
spices of India, Arabia, or Palestine— 
placed upon glowing embers, in ves- 
sels of golden fretwork. It is probable, 
also, that the Hebrew ladies used am- 
ber, bisam, and the musk of Thibet ; 
and, when fully arranged, the hair was 
sprinkled with oil of nard, myrrh, oil 
of cinnamon, &c. The importance at- 
tached to this part of the Hebrew toi- 
lette may be collected indeed from an 
ordinance of the Thalmud, III. 80, 
which directs that the bridegroom shall 
set apart one tenth of the income which 
the bride brings him, for the purchase 
of perfumes, essences, precious oint- 
ments, &c. All these articles were 

eserved either in golden boxes, or in 
ittle oval narrow-necked phials of daz- 
zling white alabaster, which bore the 
name of onyx, from its resemblance to 
the precious stone of that name, but 
was in fact a very costly sort of mar- 
ble, obtained in the quarries of Upper 
Egypt, or those of the Libanus in Sy- 
ria. Indeed, long before the birth of 
Christ, alabaster was in such general 
use for purposes of this kind in Pales« 
tine, that it became the generic name 
for valuable boxes, no matter of what 
material. To prevent the evaporation 
of the contents, the narrow neck of the 
phial was resealed every time that it 
was opened. It is probable, also, that 
the myrrhine cups, about which there 
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has been so much disputing, were no 
strangers to the Jewish toilette. 

III. Tue mrtrRor was not made of 
glass, (for glass mirrors cannot be 
shown to have existed before the thir- 
teenth century,) but of polished me- 
tals ; and amongst these, silver was in 
the greatest esteem, as being capable 
of a higher burnish than other metals, 
and less liable to tarnish. Metallic 
mirrors are alluded to by Job, xxxvii. 
18. But it appears from the Second 
Book of Moses, xxxviii. 8, that in that 
age, copper must have been the metal 
employed throughout the Harems of 
Palestine. For a general contribution 
of mirrors being made upon one occas 
sion by the Israelitish women, they 
were melted down and recast into 
washing vessels for the priestly ser« 
vice. Now the sacred utensils, as we 
know from other sources, were unde- 
niably of copper. There is reason to 
think, however, that the copper was 
alloyed, according to the prevailing 
practice in that agé, with some propors 
tions of lead or tin. In after ages, 
when silver was chiefly employed, it 
gave place occasionally to gold. Mines 
of this metal were well known in Pa- 
lestine ; but there is no evidence that 
precious stones, which were used for 
this purpose in the ages of European 
luxury, were ever so used in Palestine, 
or in any part of Asia. 

As to shape, the Hebrew mirrors 
were always either circular or oval, 
and cast indifferently flat or concave. 
They were framed in superb settings, 
often of pearls and jewels ; and, when 
tarnished, were cleaned with a sponge 
of hyssop, the universal cleansing ma- 
terial in Palestine. 


Scene THE Tuirv. Head Dresses. 


The head dresses of the Hebrew 
ladies may be brought under three 
principal classes :— 

The first was a NET-woRK CAP, made 
of fine wool or cotton, and worked 
with purple or crimson flowers. Some- 
times the meshes of the net were of 
gold thread. The rim or border of the 
cap, generally of variegated colouring, 
was often studded with jewellery or 
pearls ; and at the back was ornament- 
ed with a bow, having a few ends or 
tassels flying loose. 

Secondly, a rurBay, managed in the 


following way: first of all, one or 
more caps in the form of a half oval, 
such as are still to be seen upon the 
monuments of Egyptian and Perse 

litan art, was fastened round the head 
by a ribbon or fillet tied behind. This 
cap was of linen, sometimes, perhaps, 
of cotton, and in the inferior ranks of 
leather, or, according to the prevailing 
fashion, of some kind of metal; and, 
in any case, it had ornaments worked 
into its substance. Round this white 
or glittering ground were carried, in 
snaky windings, ribbons of the finest 
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tiffany, or of lawn resembling our 
cambric ; and to conceal the joinings, 
a silky substance was carried in fol 

which pursued the opposite direction, 
and crossed the ye po right angles. 


For the purpose of calling out and re« 
lieving the dazzling whiteness of the 
ground, colours of the most brilliant 
class were chosen for the ribbons ; and 
these ribbons were either embroidered 
with flowers, in gold thread, or had or- 
naments of that description interwo« 
ven with their texture. 

Thirdly, the 1eLmer, adorned pretty 
nearly as the turban ; and, in imitae 
tion of the helmets worn by Chaldean 
generals, having long tails, or tassels, 
depending from the hinder part, and 


ScENE THE 


I. The reader has been already made 
acquainted with the chemise, or inner- 
most under-dress. The Hebrew la- 
dies, however, usually wore two une 
der-dresses, the upper of which it 
now remains to describe. In sub- 
stance it was generally of a fine trans- 
parent texture, like the muslins (if 
we may so call them) of Cos; in 
the later ages it was no doubt of silk. 

The chemise sate close up to the 


throat; and we have already men- ~*~ 


tioned the elaborate work which 
adorned it about the opening. But 
the opening of the robe, which we are 
now describing, was of much larger 
compass—being cut down to the bo- 
som ; and the embroidery, &c. which 
enriched it, was still more magnificent. 
The chemise reached down only to the 
calf of the leg, and the sleeve of it 
to the elbow: but the upper chemise 
or tunic, if we may so call it, descend- 
edin ample draperies to the feet— 
scarcely allowing the point of the foot 
to discover itself ; and the sleeves en- 
veloped the hands to their middle. 
Great pomp was lavished on the folds 
of the sleeves ; but still greater on the 
hem of the robe, and the fringe at- 
tached to it. The hem was formed 
by a broad border of purple, shaded 
and relieved according to patterns ; 
and sometimes embroidered in gold 
thread with the most elegant objects 
from the animal or vegetable king- 
doms. To that part, which fell im- 
mediately behind the heels, there were 
attached thin plates of gold ; or, by 
Vor, XXIII. 
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flowing loosely between the shoulders. 
According to the Oriental taste for 
perfumes, all the ribbons or fillets 
used in ae helmets and turbans 
were previously steeped in perfumes. 

. Finally, in connexion with the tur- 
ban, and often with the veil, was a 
beautiful ornament for the forehead 
and the face, which the ladies of this 
day would do well to recall. Round 
the brow ran a bandeau or tiara of 
gold or silver, three fingers’ breadth, 
and usually set with jewels or Is : 
from this, at each of the temples, de- 
pended a chain of pearls or of coral, 
which, following the margin of the 
cheeks, either hung loose or united 
below the chin. 


Fourtu. 


way of variety, it was studded with 
golden stars and filigree-work ; somes 
times with jewels and pearls intere 
changeably. 

II. On this upper tunic, to cone« 
fine the exorbitance of its draperies, 
and to prevent their interfering with 
the free motions of the limbs, a superb 
GIRDLE was bound about the hi 
Here, if anywhere, the Hebrew ladies 
endeavoured to pour out the whole 
pomp of their splendour—both as to 
materials and workmanship. Belts 
from three to four inches broad, of 
the most delicate cottony substance, 
were chosen as the ground of this im 
portant part of female attire. The 
finest flowers of Palestine were here exe 
hibited in rich relief, and in their nae 
tive colours, either woven in the loom, 
or by the needle of the embroiderer. 
The belts being thirty or forty feet 
long, and carried round and round 
the person, it was in the power of the 
wearer to exhibit an infinite variety 
of forms, by allowing any fold or 
number of folds at pleasure to rise up 
more or less to view, just as fans or 
the coloured edges of books with us 
are made to exhibit landscapes, &c. 
capable of great varieties of expansion 
as they are more or less unfolded. The 
fastening was by a knot below the bo 
som ; and the two ends descended be- 
low the fringe ; which, if not the only 
fashion in use, was, however, the pree 
vailing one—as we learn both from 
the sculptures at Persepolis, and from 
the costume of the High Priest. 
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Great as the cost was of these gir- 
dies, it would have been far ter 
had the knot been exchanged for a 
clasp; and in fact at a later period 
when this fashion did really take 

there was no limit to t — 
ion with which pearls of the lar« 
een and jewellery were accumu- 
upon this conspicuous centre of 
the dress. Latterly, the girdles were 
fitted up with beautiful chains, by 
means of which they could be con- 
tracted or enlarged, and with gold 
buckles, and large bosses and clasps 
that gradually became the basis for a 
ruinous display of expenditure. 

In conclusion I must remark, that 
in Palestine, as elsewhere, the girdle 
was sometimes used as a purse ; whe« 
ther it were that the girdle itself was 
made hollow (as is expressly affirmed 
of the High Priest’s girdle), or that, 
without being hollow, its numerous 
foldings afforded a secure depository 
for articles of small size. Even in our 
days, it is the custom to conceal the 
dagger, the handkerchief for wiping 
the face, and other bagatelles of personal 
convenience, in the folds of the girdle. 
However, the richer and more distin- 
— classes in Palestine appear to 

ve had a peculiar and separate arti« 
cle of that kind.—And this was, 

III. A purse made either of metal 
(usually gold or silver), or of the soft« 
est leather, &c. which was attached by 
a lace to the girdle, or kept amongst its 
folds, and which, even in the eyes of 
Isaiah, was important enough to mes 
rit a distinct mention. It was of a 
conical shape ; and at the broader end 
was usually enriched with ornaments 
of the most elaborate and exquisite 
workmanship. No long time after the 
Christian era, the cost of these pur« 
ses had risen to such a height, that 


ScENE THE FIFTH. 


The upper or outer garments, which, 
for both sexes, under all varieties and 
modifications, the Hebrews expressed 
by the comprehensive denomination 

SIMLAH, have in every age, and 
through «il parts of the hot climates, 
in Asia and Africa alike, been of such 
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Tertullian complains, with great dis- 

leasure, of the ladies of his time, that 
in the mere purse, apart from its con< 
tents, they carried about with them 
the price of a considerable estate. 

The girdle, however, still continue 
ed to be the appropriate depositary for 
the napkin (to use the old English 
word ), or sudatory—i. e. handkerchief 
for clearing the forehead of perspira< 
tion. As to pocket-handkerchiefs, in 
our northern use of them, it has been 
satisfactorily shown by Bottiger, in a 
German Journal, that the Greek and 
Roman ladies knew nothing of that 
modern appendage to the pocket,* 
however indispensable it may ape 
pear to us; and the same arguments 
apply with equal force to the climate 
of Palestine. 

IV. The glittering rincs, with 
which (according to Isaiah, iii. 21,) the 
Hebrew ladies adorned their hands, 
seem to me originally to have been 
derived from the seal-rings, which, 
whether suspended from the neck, or 
worn upon the finger, have in all ages 
been the most favourite ornament of 
Asiatics. These splendid baubles 
were naturally in the highest degree 
attractive to women, both from the 
beauty of the stones, which were 
usually selected for this purpose, and 
from the richness of the setting—to 
say nothing of the exquisite art which 
the ancient lapidaries displayed in 
cutting them. The stones, chiefly va- 
lued by the ladies of Palestine, were 
rubies—emeralds—and chrysolithes ; 
and these, set in gold, sparkled on the 
middle, or little finger of the right 
hand ; and in the luxurious times up 
on all the fingers—even the thumb ; 
nay, in some cases, upon the great 


Upper Garment. 


voluminous compass—as not only to 
envelop the whole person, but to be 
fitted for a wide range of miscella- 
neous purposes. Sometimes (as in the 
triumphal entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem) they were used as carpets ; 
sometimes as coverings for the backs 





* Or rather it was required only in a catarrh, or other case of checked perspiration, 
which in those climates was not a case of common occurrence. 
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of camels, horses, or asses, to render 
the rider’s seat fess incommodious ; 
sometimes as a bed coverlid, or coun 
terpane ; at other times as sacks for 
carrying articles of value ; or finally 
as curtains, hangings of parlours, oc« 
niga tapestry, or even as sails for 
ts. 


From these illustrations of the uses 
to which it was applicable, we may 
collect the form of this robe ; that it 
was nothing more than ashaw/l of large 
dimensions, or long square of cloth, 
just as it came from the weaver’s loom, 
which was immediately thrown round 
the person, without receiving any 
artificial adjustment to the human 
shape. 

So much for the form: with regard 
to the material, there was less uni< 
formity ; originally it was of goats’ or 
camels’ hair; but, as civilization and 
the luxury of cities increased, these 
coarse substances were rejected for the 
finest wool, and Indian cotton. In- 
deed, through all antiquity, we find, 
that pure unsullied white was the fes- 
tal colour, and more especially in Pa- 
lestine, where the indigenous soaps, 
and other cleaning materials, gave 
them peculiar advantages for adopt- 
ing a dress of that delicate and perish- 
able lustre. 

With the advance of luxury, how- 
ever, came a love of variety ; and this, 
added to the desire for more stimu- 
lating impressions than could be de- 
rived from blank unadorned white, 
gradually introduced all sorts of inno- 
vations, both in form and colour ; 
though, with respect to the first, 
amidst all the changes through which 
it travelled, the old original outline 
still manifestly predominated. An ac- 
count of the leading varicties, we find 
in the celebrated third chapter of 
Isaiah. 


ScENE THE SIXTH. 


One magnificent dress remains yet 
to be mentioned, viz. the dress of ho. 
nour, or festival dress—which answers 
in every respect tothe modern cAFTAN. 
This was used on all occasions of ce« 
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yon aes colours for me 
upper » preferred purple—or, i 

not purple throughout the entire robe, 
at any rate purple flowers upon a 
white ground. The winter clothing 
of the very richest families in Palese 
tine, was manufactured in their own 
houses ; and for winter clothing, more 
especially, the Hebrew taste, no less 
than the Grecian and the Roman, pres 
ferred the warm and sunny scarlet, 
the puce colour, the violet, and the 
regal purple.* 

Very probable it is, that the Hee 
brew ladies, like those of Greece, were 
no strangers to the half-mantle—fas- 
tened by a clasp in front of each shoul« 
der, and suffered to flow in free dra« 
peries down the back ; this was an oc- 
casional and supernumerary garment 
flung over the regular upper robe— 
properly so called. , 

There was also a longer mantle, 
reaching to the ankles, usually of a 
violet colour, which—having no 
sleeves—was meant to expose to view 
the beauty not only of the upper robe, 
but even of the outer tunic formerly 
described. 

By the way, it should be mentioned, 
that, in order to steep them in fine 
odour, all parts of the wardrobe were 
stretched on a reticulated or grated 
vessel—called by the Thalmud (vi.77) 
Kanklin—from which the steams of 
rich perfumes were made to ascend. 

In what way the upper robe was 
worn and fastened, may be collected 
perhaps with sufficient probability 
from the modern Oriental practice, as 
described by travellers; but, as we 
have nodirect authority on thesubject, 
I shall not detain the reader with any 
conjectural speculations. 


Dress of Ceremony. 


remony, as _— weddings, pre- 
sentationsat the courtsof kings, sumpe 
tuous entertainments, &c.; and all 
persons who stood in close connexion 
with the throne, as favourites, crowne 





* By which was probably mcant a colour nearer to crimson, than to the blue class 


of purples. 
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officers, distinguished military com- 
manders, &c., received such a dress as 
a gift from the royal treasury, in or- 
der to prepare them at all times for 
the royal presence. According to the 
universal custom of Asia, the trains 
were proportioned in length to the 
rank of the wearer ; whence it is that 
the robes of the high-priest were ad- 
orned with a train of superb dimen- 
sions ; and even Jehovah is represent- 
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venly palace with the length of his 
train.* Another distinction of this 
festival robe, was the extraordinary 
fulness and length of the sleeves ; 
these descended to the knee, and of- 
ten ran to the ankle or to the ground. 
In the sleeves, and in the trains, but 
especially in the latter, lay the chief 
pride of a Hebrew belle, when dressed 
for any great solemnity or occasion of 
public display. 


ed, (Isaiah, vi. 1,) as filling the hea- 





* It has been doubted whether these trains were supported by trainbearers ; but one 
argument makes it probable that they were not, viz. that they were particularly fa- 
vourable to the peacock walk or strut, which was an express object of imitation in the 
gait of the Hebrew women. 


Finat Notes. 

I. The Syndon, mentioned by Isaiah, &c. was a delicate and transparent substance, 
like our tiffany, and in point of money value was fully on a level with the Caftan ; but 
whether imported from Egypt, or imitated in the looms of the Hebrews and Pheenicians, 
is doubtful. It was worn next to the skin; and consequently, in the Harems of the 
great, occupied the place of the under.tunic (or chemise) previously described ; and, as 
uxury advanced, there is reason to think, that it was used as a night chemise. 

II. The Caftan is the Kalaat of the East, so often mentioned by modern travellers ; 
thus, for example, Thevenot (tom. iii. p. 352) says—‘* Le Roi fait assez souvent des 
présens 4 ses Khans, &c. L’on appelle ces présens Kalaat.”” Chardin. (iii. 101,) “ On 
appelle Calaat les habits que le Roi donne par honneur.” And lately in Lord Am- 
herst’s progress through the northern provinces of our Indian empire, &c. we read con- 
tinually of the Khelawt, or robe of state, as a present made by the native princes to dis- 

inguished officers. 

The Caftan, or festival robe of the Hebrews, was, in my opinion, the Merdo¢ of the 
Greeks, or palla of the Romans. Among the points of resemblance are these :— 

1. The palla was flung like a cloak or mantle, over the stola, or uppermost robe, “* Ad 
talos stola demissa et circundata palla.” 

2. The pailla not only descended in flowing draperies to the feet, (thus Tibullus, I. 
VII. C. * Fusa sed ad teneros lutea palla pedes,”’) but absolutely swept the ground ; 
*¢ Verrit hamum Tyrio saturata murice palla.” 

‘ 3. The palla was of the same wide compass, and equally distinguished for its splen- 
our. 

4. Like the Hebrew festival garment, the palla was a vestis seposita, and reserved for 
rare solemnities. 

With en to the Mewdo¢, Eustathius describes it as*peyav xas weginadAca xaos 
ate wtpioohaiey; and it would be easy in other respects to prove its identity with the 
Pa 

Salmasius by the way, in commenting upon Tertullian de Padlio, is quite wrong, 
where he says—** Palla nunquam de virili pallio dicitur.”” Tibullus, tom. iii. iv. 25, 
sufficiently contradicts that opinion. 
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CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 


CuartTer XVI. 


CONCLUSION OF ANDREW CLEAVES. 


Tue flood-gates of accusation and 
information once set open, innumer- 
able tongues that had never stirred to 
give timely warning to a person so in« 
accessible and unpopular as was An- 
drew Cleaves, were voluble in pouring 
in upon him charge upon charge 
against the son who had been so late< 
ly, not less the darling than the pride 
of the old man’s heart. And many a 
one with whom he had had weekly 
dealings, who had refrained from 
speaking the word in time, which 
might have saved a fellow creature 
from destruction, because their own 
pride was offended by the reserve of 
the austere old man—now sought him 
even in his lonely dwelling, to multi- 
ply upon him humiliating proofs of his 
misfortune, and professions of sympa- 
thy and compassion, that would have 
been gall and wormwood to his proud 
spirit, if the overwhelming conviction 
of his son’s deceptive and profligate 
conduct had not already humbled it 
to the dust. He heard all patiently, 
and in silence—attempted no vindica- 
tion of himself, when the comforters 
obliquely reflected on his blind credu- 
lity by observing, that they “ had 
long seen how matters were goin 
on ;” that they “ had suspected suc 
and such things from the first ;” that 
they “ had always looked sharp after 
their own boys, thank God, but then 
they were ordinary children—no ge- 
niuses ;” for it was well known how 
Andrew Cleaves had prided himself 
on his child’s superior abilities—and 
the self-sufficient man, who had so 
long held himself pre-eminent in wis- 
dom, qualified to rebuke and instruct 
others, now listened with a subdued 
spirit to the torrent of unasked and im- 
pertinent advice, which sounded sweet 
and pleasant to the ears of the intru- 
sive utterers, if it fell harshly and un- 

rofitably on those of the unhappy 
earer. 

On the Sabbath morning immediate- 
ly succeeding that Saturday, in the 
course of which Andrew Cleaves had 
been subjected to this spiritual mar- 
tyrdom, he went twice as usual to his 


parish church ; but during divine ser« 
vice, his eyes were never lifted even 
a sermon time, so much as to the 
face of the minister, and his deep sono= 
rous voice mingled not that day with 
those of the village choristers ; and in 
going and returning, he shunned all 
passing salutation, and once within his 
own threshold, the cottage door was 
closed on all intruders, (for presuming 
on his present circumstances such were 
not wanting to present themselves, ) 
and no human eye again beheld him, 
till that of his undutiful child, drawn 
to his chamber window at the still 
midnight hour, looked upon the dis- 
tress he had occasioned. Not in vain 
had been the long and uninterrupted 
communing of Andrew Cleaves with 
his own heart and with his God. 
Sweet to him were the uses of advere 
sity, for they had not to struggle with 
a heart of unbelief, neither with one 
seared by vicious courses, nor debased 
by sensual indulgence. The spiritual 
foundation was sound, though human 
pride, inducing moral blindness, had 
raised on it a dangerous superstructure, 
But when the hour came, and the axe 

in mercy) was struck to the root of 
the evil, and the haughty spirit bowed 
down in self-abasement ; then was the 
film withdrawn from his mental vi- 
sion, and Andrew Cleaves really look« 
ed into himself, and detected his be 
setting sins in all their naked defor- 
mity. Yes,—at last he detected his 
pride, his worldliness, his worship of 
the creature, encroaching on that due 
to the Creator. He felt and confessed 
his own utter insufficiency, and laying 
down at the foot of the cross the bur- 
den of his frailties and sorrows, he 
sought counsel and consolation at the 
only source, which is never resorted to 
in vain. As he proceeded in the work 
of self-examination, and self-arraign- 
ment, his heart relented towards his 
offending child. Had he yielded somes 
thing of his own inflexible determina- 
tion to the boy’s known disinclination 
for the line of life marked out for him, 
the parental concession might have 
established in reality, that gratefully 
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filial confidence, the semblance of 
which had been so artfully assumed ; 
and the father’s heart was wrung with 


its bitterest pang, when he to 
mind the sanctified h isy, which 
had so long im upon him, and 


reflected that his own mistaken sys- 
tem and erroneous measures, his own 
boasted example of superior sanctity, 
might have been the means of engraft- 
ing it on his son’s character. The fruit 
of that night’s vigil was a determina- 
tion on the part of Andrew, to depart 
the next morning for C——, and seek 
out his erring child—not with frowns 
and upbraidings, but the more effec- 
tive arguments of tender remonstrance, 
and mild conciliation ; to inquire in- 
to and cancel whatever pecuniary em- 
barrassments he had incurred; and, 
having done so, to say, ‘‘ My son, give 
me thine heart!” and then—for who 
could doubt the effect of such an ap- 
peal ?—to consult the lad’s own wishes 
with regard to a profession, as far as 
might be compatible with maturer rea« 
son and parental duty. So resolved, 
and so projected Andrew Cleaves du- 
ring the sleepless watches of that Sab- 
bath night; but when morning came 
he found himself unable to act on his 
determination so immediately as he 
had intended. The conflict of the spi- 
rit had bowed down the strong man. 
He arose feeble and indisposed, and 
altogether unequal to the task he had 
assigned himself. Therefore, as the 
delay of four-and-twenty hours could 
not be material, he determined to pass 
that interval in deliberately re-consi- 
dering his new projects, and in acqui- 
ring the composure of mind, which 
would be so requisite in the approach- 
ing interview with Josiah. Early on 
the morrow, however, with recruited 
strength, and matured purpose, he has- 
tily dispatched the morning’s meal, 
and was preparing to depart fer C——, 
when the sound of approaching foot- 
steps, and the swinging to of the gar- 
den gate, made him pause for a mo- 
ment with his hand on the latch ; and 
almost before he could lift it, the deor 
was dashed rudely open, and three 
men presented + be ty one of 
whom stationed himself just without 
the threshold, while the two others 
stepping forward threw down a war- 
rant on the table, abruptly declaring, 
that, by its authority, they were em- 
powefed to make search for, and ar- 


rest, the body of Josiah Cleaves. Their 
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abrupt notice fell like a thunder-clap 
on the ear of the unfortunate old man ; 
and yet, for a moment, he compre- 
hended not its full and fatal sense, 
but stood as if spell-bound, upright, 
immovable, every muscle of his strong 
features stiffas in the rigidity of death, 
and his eyes fixed with a stony and 
vacant stare on the countenance of the 
unfeeling speaker. And yet the man 
was but outwardly hardened by his 
hateful occupation. His heart was not 
insensible to the speechless horror of 
that harrowing gaze. His own eyes fell 
beneath it, and in softened tones of ale 
most compassionate gentleness, he pro« 
ceeded to explain, that in the execu- 
tion of his duty, he must be permit- 
ted to make strict search over the cote 
tage, and its adjacent premises, in some 
part of which it was naturally suspect 
ed the offender might have taken re« 
fuge, with the hope of remaining con- 
cealed till the first heat of pursuit was 
over. As he spoke, Andrew Cleaves 
gradually recovered from the first ef- 
fects of that tremendous shock. His 
features relaxed from their unnatural 
rigidity, and by a mighty effort, sub- 
duing the convulsive tremor which 
succeeded for a moment, he regained 
almost his accustomed aspect of stern 
composure, and in a low, but steady 
voice, calmly demanded for what in- 
fraction of the laws his son had be 
come amenable to justice. The appale 
ling truth was soon communicated. 
In the course of the past night, the 
counting house of Messrs had 
been entered by means of skeleton 
keys—access to the cash drawer, the 
strong box, and other depositories of 
valuables, had been obtained by similar 
instruments, and considerable proper« 
ty, in notes, gold, and plate, abstract 
ed by the burglars, who had escaped 
with their booty, and as yet no traces 
of their route had been discovered. 
Then came the dreadful climax, and 
the officer’s voice was less firm as ‘he 
spoke it, though every softened accent 
fell like an ice-ball on the father’s 
heart—His son—his only child—his 
own Josiah, had been the planner—the 
chief perpetrator of the deed. A chain 
of circumstances already elicited—evi- 
dence irrefragable—left no shadow of 
uncertainty as to his guilt, and the 
measure of it; and though he was 
known to have had accomplices, per 
haps to have been the tool of more 
experienced villainy, nis situation of 
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trust in Messrs —————-s’ firm, and the 
advantage he had taken of it in the 
tration of the rob , deserved~ 


y marked him out as principal 
offender, after whom the myrmidons 
of justice were hottest in pursuit. The 
miserable parent listened in silence to 
the officer’s brief and not aggravated 
communication. He heard all in si- 
lence, with a steady brow, and a com- 
pressed lip, but with looks rooted to 
the ground, and when all was told, 
bowing down his head, he waved his 
hand with dignified submission, and 
calmly articulating, ‘‘ It is enough, 
do your duty,” seated himself in his 
old elbow-chair, from whence he stir 
red not, and neither by word,look, or 
gesture, gave further token of con- 
cern in what was going forward, while 
the ineffectual search was proceed- 
ing. When it was over, and the offi- 
cers (after a few well-meant but un- 
heeded words of attempted comfort) 
left him alone with his misery, he 
was heard to arise and close the 
cottage door, making it fast within 
with bar and bolt; and from that 
hour, no mortal being beheld Andrew 
Cleaves, till, on the third day from that 
on which his great sorrow had fallen 
upon him, he was seen slowly walking 
up the High Street of C——, with an 
aspect as composed as usual, though 
its characteristic sternness was soften< 
ed to a milder seriousness, as if the 
correcting hand of God had affixed that 
changed expression, and his tall athle« 
tic form, hitherto upright as the cedar, 
bent earthward with visible feeble- 
ness, as though, since he trode that 
ten last, ten added years had 
wed him nearer to the grave. His 
calamity was generally known, and 
as generally commiserated ; for even 
those whose contracted hearts, and 
mean tempers, had taken unchristian 
delight in mortifying the pharisaical 
and parental pride of a man so arro- 
ant in his prosperity, now that the 
and of the Lord lay heavily on him, 
were affected by the sacredness of a 
sorrow, for which there was no balm 
in human sympathy, and were awed by 
the quiet dignity of his silent resigna- 
tion. As he passed on, many a hat was 
touched with silent respect, whose 
wearer he was personally unacquaint- 
ed with, and many hands were extend- 
ed to his, by persons who had never 
in their lives before accosted him 
with that kindly greeting. 
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To those who addressed him with a 
few words of cordial but pee 
concern and sympathy, he i 
without impatience, but with a brief 
and simple acknowledgment, or a 
lowly uttered —‘ God's will be done ;” 
and withdrawing himself, as soon as 
eee from eruel kindness of 

is comforters, he betook himself with 
all the undiminished energy of his 
uncommon character to transact the 
business which had urged him forth 
into the haunts of men, in the first 
nakedness of his affliction. To satisfy 
the demands of tradespeople and other 
inhabitants of C——, who had claims 
on his unhappy son, was his first cone 
cern, as it had been his intention bee 
fore the last stroke of ruin; and that 
done, he repaired to the banking-house 
of Messrs , and having ascers« 
tained the actual loss those gentlemen 
had sustained by the late robbery ; 
and setting aside even their own ad« 
mission, that others had assisted in 
the perpetration, and partaken of the 
booty with his unhappy boy ; he pros 
ceeded with unwavering inflexibility 
of purpose, to make over to them, 
without reservation or condition, the 
entire sum of his long-accumulating 
wealth, of which their house had been 
the faithful depository ; and the first 
faint sensation of relief which lighten« 
ed the heart of the afflicted father, 
was that when he received into his 
hands, not an acquittance of his 
son’s criminal abstraction, from which 
he well knew Messrs could 
not legally absolve him,—but an ac« 
knowledgment of such and such mo 
nies paid into the establishment, as 
due to it on account of his son Josiah. 
That payment reimbursed the firm 
within a trifle of their actual loss, and 
the deficiency was made good to them 
in a fortnight, by the sale of a few 
acres of Andrew’s paternal farm—the 
little patrimony he had tilled and cul 
tivated with the sweat of his brow, 
in the natural and honest hope of 
transmitting it entire and unalienable 
to his descendants, though destined, in 
his fond anticipation, to form but an 
inconsiderable portion of the worldl 
wealth to which he aspired for his 
young Josiah. The greater part of 
the land in the occupation of Andrew 
Cleaves, was held on renewable leases, 
—a term whereof expiring about the 
time of his great calamity, he resigne 
ed the whole into his landlord’s hands. 
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. The concern, though considerable, 
had hitherto been but the- healthful 
and salutary occupation of his hale 
and vigorous age, and its annual 
bringings in were still added to the 

revious hoard, for him who was to 
inherit all. But that great stimulus 
was gone for ever. For whom should 
he now toil >—for whom should he ac~ 
cumulate ? For whom—to what, look 
forward? ‘* To Heaven,” was the 
fervent response of his own heart, 
when the desolate old man thus mused 
within himself, but with earth what 
more had he todo? ‘* Sweet are the 
lessons of adversity.” His elder sin 
—his abstract covetousness—was dead 
within him. The few paternal acres 
with which he had begun the world, 
would more than furnish a sufficienc 
for his contracted wants, and even af- 
ford a surplus to reserve for future 
exigencies ; and in calculating those, 
he thought far less of his own desolate 
old age, than of the wretched exile, 
whose ory might come from afar to 
the ear of his forsaken parent, should 
disease and misery come upon him, 
and the associates of his guilt leave 
him to perish in his helplessness. It 
was a miserable hope, but still it was 
hope, and it lent the old man energy 
and strength to ply his rural labours, 
in their now contracted space, with 
almost undiminished activity. 

Weeks slipped away,—weecks— 
months—a year—four years. Four 
years had come ang gone since the 
day that left Andrew Cleaves a worse 
than childless father,—the forlorn 
tenant of his paternal cottage, which, 
with its appendencies of barn, out- 
buildings, and a few fields, was all 
that then remained to him of his pre« 
vious prosperity. 

Four years had passed since then, 
and the old man still lived. The same 
roof still sheltered him,—the same 
small garden still yielded its produce 
to his laborious hands. But that small 
dwelling, and that poor patch of 
ground, and its adjoining slip of pas- 
t e, @ crazy cart, one cow, and one 
old horse,—(the favourite grey colt, 
now white with age, )—these were all 
the ions that Andrew Cleaves 
could now call his own in the wide 
world. A cry had come from afar,— 
the appeal of guilt and misery,—and 
it came not unheeded. Again and 
again the father’s heart was wrung, 
and his straitened means were drain« 


. 





cessities, or, alas! the fraudulent cra- 
vings of the miserable supplicant. 
And now and then professions of con- 
trition, and promises of reform, served 
to keep up the parent’s hope ; and old 
and impoverished as he was, he would 
have taken up his staff and travelled 
uncounted leagues, to have thrown 
himself upon the outcast’s neck, and 
received into his own bosom the tears 
of the repentant prodigal. But under 
various pretences, the wretched youth 
still evaded all propositions of this 
nature, though his communications 
became more frequent—more appa- 
rently unreserved,—more regular and 
plausible,—and at last came such as, 
while he read them, blinded the old 
man’s eyes with tears of gratitude 
and joy. It was an artfully con- 
structed tale. The eloquence of an 
itinerant preacher had touched the 
stony heart. ‘Then came the hour 
of conversion—of regeneration—of 
justification—of peace unspeakable ! 
Pious friends had rejoiced over their 
converted brother—had associated him 
in their labours,—deeming him a fit 
instrument to convince others, himself 
a shining testimony of the power of 
grace,—and then points of worldly 
consideration were cautiously intro- 
duced. For him there was no safety 
in his native land. But other lands 
offered a refuge—a decent mainten- 
ance—above all, a spiritual harvest,— 
and thither, by many unquestionable 
tokens, he felt himself called, to la- 
bour in the vineyard. A little band 
of elect Christians were about to em- 
bark themselves and families for a 
distant mission. ‘To them he was, as 
it were, constrained in spirit to join 
himself,—and then came the pith and 
marrow of the whole—the point to 
which these hypocritical details had 
tended—to his kind parent, his fora 
giving father, he looked for the pecu- 
niary assistance necessary to fit him 
out for a long voyage and distant esta- 
blishment. And there were references 
given to “‘ Reverend gentlemen,” and 
** serious Christians ;” and letters con- 
firming Josiah’s statement were ace 
tually addressed to Andrew Cleaves 
by more than one pious enthusiast, 
blessed with more zeal than discretion, 
whose credulity had been im on 
by the pretended convert. This well 
concerted story was but too successful. 
All lurking doubts were discarded 
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from Andrew's mind, when he suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining that the letters 
addressed to him were actually written 
by the persons whose names were af- 
fixed as signatures,—names long fa- 
miliar to him in the pages of the Evan- 
gelical Magazines, and Missionary Re- 
gisters. ‘‘ Now may I depart in 
peace,” was the old wan’s inward eja- 
culation, as, full of joyful gratitude, 
he despoiled himself of nearly his last 
earthly possessions, to forward what 
he believed the brightening prospects 
of his repentant child. The rever« 
sion of his cottage and garden and the 
small close, was promptly—and with- 
out one selfish pang—disposed of toa 
fair bidder, and an order for the sum 
it sold for as quickly transmitted to 
the unworthy expectant, together with 
a multifarious assortment of such 
articles as the deceived parent, in bis 
simplicity of heart, fondly imagined 
might contribute to the comfort and 
convenience of the depurting exile. A 
few good books were slipt into the 
package, and Josiah’s own Bible and 
prayer book were not forgotten. In- 
voluntarily the old man paused as he 
was carefally enfolding the former in 
its green baize cover ; involuntarily 
he paused a moment, and almost un- 
consciously opened the sacred volume, 
and on the few words written on the 
fly leaf 19 years before by his own 
hand, his eyes dwelt intently till the 
sight became obscured, and a large 
drop falling on the simple inscription, 
startled the venerable writer from his 
fond abstraction. 

Day after day, the now comforted 
but anxious father, expected the co- 
ming letter of filial acknowledgment. 
Day after day, procrastinating the 
ron on whi pet his whole 
subsistence, he was at C— by the hour 
of the mail’s arrival, and evening after 
evening he returned to his solitary 
home, his frugal, alas ! his now scanty 
meal, sick at heart with “ Hope de- 
ferred,” yet devising plausible pre- 
tences for retaining the blissful illu- 
sion. But at length its fading hues 
were utterly efficed—no word—no 
letter—no communication came; si- 
lenee, chilling, withering, deathlike 
silence held on its palsying course, 
and once more divested of all earth- 
ly hope, Andrew Cleaves leant wholly 
for support on the staff which fail- 
eth not in direst extremity. But 
the fiery trial had not reached its 
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climax, The gold was yet to be more 
thorougly refined, yea, proved to the 
uttermost. 

Three months had elapsed since the 
last day of Andrew’s shortlived glad- 
hess, when a rumour reached him 
which had been for some time current 
at C—; that his unhappy son had 
been seen in the neighbourhood, and 
recognised by more than one person, 
in spite of the real and artificial change 
which had taken place in his appear- 
ance; that he had been observed in com- 
pany with suspected characters, some of 
whom were believed to be connected 
with a gang of horsestealers, whose 
depredations had lately proceeded to 
an audacious extent in C— and its 
vicinity ; and that two houses had 
lately been broken open, under cir- 
cumstances that evidenced the skilful 
practice of experienced thieves. The 
painful warning came not to an in- 
credulous ear. That of the unhappy 
father was but too well prepared for 
the worst that might betide. But this 
vague perception of impending cala- 
mity—this indefinite anticipation of 
something near and terrible—was, of 
all his painful experiences,the most dif 
ficult to endure with christian equani- 
mity. Formany daysand nightsafter he 
heard that frightful rumour, Andrew 
Cleaves knew not an hour of peace- 
ful thought, nor one of quiet slumber. 
However employed,—in his cottage— 
in his garden,—if a passing cloud but 
cast a momentary shadow, he started 
from his task, and looked fearfully 
abroad for the feet of those who might 
be swift to bring evil tidings. And in 
the silence of night, and during the uns 
rest of his thorny pillow, the stirring 
of a leaf—the creaking of the old vine 
stems—the rustling of the martin on 
her nest under the eaves—sounded 
to his distempered fancy like steps, 
and whispers, and murmuring:voices. 
And once, when the night-hawk dashe 
ed against his casement in her eccentric 
circles, he started from his bed with 
the sudden thought (it came like light- 
ning) “ was it possible that he—the 
guilty one—the wretched—the fors: 
ken, might have stolen near, um 
the shadow of night, to gaze li 
first outcast Cain, on the tentsof peace, 
from which he was for ever exiled ?” — 
“ Oh! not from hence—not from his 
father’s roof !” was the old man’s un. 
conscious murmur, as, under the in« 


fluence of that — thought, he 
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flung open the cottage door, and stept 
out into the quiet garden. There was 
no sign nor sound of mortal intrusion. 
No foot-print on the dewy herb-bed 
beneath the casement, betraying its 
pressure by the exhalation of unwont- 
ed fragrance. The old horse was gra- 
zing quietly in his small pasture. The 
garden gate close latched, and no ob- 
jects visible on the common to which 
it opened, but the dark low pyramids 
of furze, distinct in the cloudless star- 
light. And soon that feverish fancy 
passed away from the old man’s mind, 
as the balmy air played round his 
throbbing temples, and he inhaled the 
wafting of that thymy common, and 
listened to the natural tones of mid- 
night’s diapason, and gazed fixedly 
on the dark blue heaven, and its starry 
myriads, 

“ For ever singing as they shine, 

* The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 


Ten days had dragged on heavily, 
since Andrew Cleaves’s mournful tran- 
uillity had been thus utterly over- 
wn. During all that time he had 

not ventured beyond his own little 
territory. The weekly journey to 
Cc , with his poco H of rural 
merchandise, (the produce of his gar- 
den and his dairy,) had been relin- 
quished, though its precarious sale 
now furnished his sole means of sub- 
sistence. But towards the end of the 
second week, finding himself unmo- 
lested by fresh rumours, or corrobora< 
tions, he — to take hope that the 
whispers of his son’s re-appearance in 
the neighbourhood might have arisen 
on vague suspicion, or the slight 
ground of fancied or accidental re- 
semblance. So reasoning with him. 
self, the old man shook off, as far as 
in him lay, the influence of those 
paralysing apprehensions, and his 
morbid reluctance to re-enter the 
busy streets of C——, where he felt 
as if destined to encounter some fresh 
and overwhelming misfortune. But 
though Andrew Cleaves’s iron nerves 
and powerful mind had been thus en- 
eebled, by his late trial of torturing 
spense, he was not one to encourage 
ague forebodings, or give way to pu- 
lanimous weakness ; so, girding up 
his loins for renewed exertions, he 
loaded his little cart with its accus- 





' omed freight, and, as cheerfully as 


ight be, set off for C—— market. 
By the time he reached it, bodily ex« 
ercise and mental exertion, co-operas 
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ting with change of scene and varie- 
ty of objects, had, in a great measure, 
restored to him his usual firmness and 
self-possession, and he transacted his 
business clearly and prosperously— 
provided himself with such few arti- 
cles of home-consumption as he had 
been accustomed weekly to take back 
from C , and once more set his 
face homeward, inwardly blessing God 
that he was permitted to return in 
peace. 

As he turned the corner of Market 
Street, into that where stood the 
Court-house, in which the Magistrates 
were holding their weekly meeting, 
his progress was impeded by an un- 
usual crowd, which thronged the 
doors of the building, with an appear 
ance of uncommon excitation. Ane 
drew was, however, slowly making 
way through the concourse, when two 
or three persons observed, and recog- 
nised him—and suddenly a whisper 
ran through the crowd, and a strange 
hush succeeded, and all eyes were di- 
rected towards him, as the people 
pressed back, as though, in sympae 
thetic concert, to leave free passage 
for his humble vehicle. But the old 
man, instead of profiting by their 
spontaneous courtesy, unconsciously 
tightened his reins, and gazed about 
him with troubled and bewildered 
looks. In a moment he felt himself 
the object of general observation, and 
then his eyes wandered instinctively 
to the Court-house doors, from whence 
confused sounds proceeded, and at 
that moment one or two persons from 
within spoke with the eager listeners 
en the steps—and the words—* Pri- 
soncr’ and “ committed,” smote upon 
Andrew’s ear, and the whole flashed 
upon him. As if struck by an electric 
shock, he started up, and, leaping 
upon the pavement with all the agili- 
ty of youthful vigour, would have 
dashed into the Justice Hall, but for 
a firm and friendly grasp which forci- 
bly withheld him. Wildly striking 
down the detaining hand, he was rush- 
ing forward, when himself and all 
those about the doors were suddenly 
forced back, by a posse of constables 
and others descending the Court-house 
steps, and clearing the way for those 
who were conducting the prisoner to 
jail. And now it was, that the poor 
old man, overcome by agonizing ex- 
pectation, leant heavily and uncon- 
sciously on the friendly arm, which a 


moment before he had dashed aside 
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with impatient reeklessness. Cold 
drops gathered upon his forehead—he 
breathed short and thick, and his 
sight became misty and imperfect, as 
he strained it with painful intensit 
towards the open door-way. But it 
cleared partially, as the expected group 
came forth. Three persons only— 
the middlemost a hand-cuffed guard 
ed felon, whose downcast features, 
haggard, and dark, and fierce—and 
shadowed by a mass of coarse red 
hair, were seen but for a moment, as 
he was hurried short round the cor- 
ner of the Court-house to the adja- 
cent prison. But the old man had 
seen them—he had seen enough—a 
genial glow diffused itself through his 
shivering frame—and with a burst of 
renovated energy he clasped his up- 
raised hands forcibly together, and 
cried out with a piercing voice—“ It 
is not he—Oh, God! it is not he.” It 
was a piercing cry! The prisoner 
started, and half turned—but he was 
hurried off, and the crowd had already 
closed in between him and Andrew 
Cleaves, who, recovering a degree of 
self-possession, looked up at last to 
note and thank those who had be- 
friended him in his agony. Every- 
where—from all eyes—he encounter- 
ed looks of compassionate interest, 
and distressful meaning—and no one 
spoke but in some low whisper to 
his neighbour—and again Andrew’s 
heart sunk with a strange, fearful 
doubt. But had he not beheld 
with his own eyes?—That dark 

aunt countenance !—Those fiery elf 
ocks !—‘* That could not be my cur 
ly-headed boy—You saw it was not 
he!” the old man faintly uttered, as 
his eyes wandered with it:ploring 
anxiety from face to face, and resting 
at last on that of the friend whose 
arm still lent him its requisite sup- 
port, read there such a page of fear- 
ful meaning, as scarce needed the 
confirmation of words to reveal the 
whole extent of his calamity. But 
the words were spoken—the few and 
fatal words, which dispelled his tran- 
sient security. ‘They sounded on his 
ear like the stunning din of rushing 
waters, yet were they low and gentle 
—but his physical and mental pow: rs 
were failing under the rapid transi- 
tions of conflicting passions, and over« 
tasked Nature obtained a merciful re- 
spite, by sinking for a time into a 
state of perfect unconsciousness. 
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It needs not to detail the particulars 
of that last daring exploit, which had 
been the means of consigning Josiah 
into the hands of justice ; nor of the 
grogneasee circumstances, which had 

rawn him back, step by step, with 
the hardened confidence of infatuated 
guilt, to receive the punishment of his 
crimes on the very spot where he had 
first broken through the laws of God 
and man. Neither will we attempt to 
trace the journal of those miserable , 
weeks that intervened between his 
committal to the county jail and his 
trial, which came on at the next assi- 
zes. Still less may we venture to paint 
minutely, the first meeting of parent 
and child, in such a place, under such 
circumstances. On one side, the over 
whelming agony of grief and tender- 
ness. On the other, the callous exte- 
rior of sullen insensibility, and sneer 
ing recklessness, and unfilial re- 
proaches, “‘ sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth.” It is too painful to dwell on 
such a scene—too harrowing to dee 
ae it. Rather let us pass on to the 

righter days of that awful interval, 
which was most blessed in its pro« 
longation. Light from above pene= 
trated the depth of the dungeon. The 
prayer of faith prevailed. The sin- 
ner's heart was touched, and at last the 
tears of the repentant son fell like 
balm upon the father’s bosom. From 
that hour the gracious work was gra< 
dually perfected. The good seed, 
though mixed with tares, had been 
sown early in Josiah’s heart ; and God 
gave time in mercy, that the parental 
hand, which had first sown it there, 
should, with gentle and dear-bought 
experience, revive the long hidden and 
unfruitful germ, and cherish it into 
life everlasting. ‘The father’s labour 
of love had been ably seconded by 
the christian zeal of the officiating 
chaplain, who was unremitting in his 
visits to the prisoner’s cell, especially 
at those times when imperious neces 
sity detained Andrew Cleaves at his 
own desolate home, or forced him 
more unwillingly into the publig 
haunts. But when (as was ng 
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frequent) Mer found thy 
and the son it was ve 
fecting to observe vhat a chas 


sed and humbled spirit the aged man 
acknowledged his own deficiencies 
his own need of instruction, and 
own earnest desire to profit by the. 
ritual teaching, and pious cxhorta 





tions, addressed to his unhappy son. 
Mr Grey’s voice not seldom faltered 
with emotion, as he looked on his two 
hearers, the eyes of both fixed on him 
with such earnest reverence! Of the 
beautiful youth !—and the old grey- 
haired man !—and both so near the 


ve ! 

The awful hour approached of Jo- 
siah’s arraignment before an earthly 
tribunal, but his trial did not come on 
till the last day of the assizes. Its 
result was inevitable, had the cause 
been defended by the ablest counsel 
| 
| 





in the land; but no defence was at- 
tempted, all had been pre-arranged 
between the father and son ; and when 
the latter in a low but steady voice 
pleaded ‘“ Guilty” to the charge 
against him, and in spite of merciful 
dissuasion from the Bench itself, firm- 
ly persisted in that plea, and it was 
| finally recorded, the aged parent who 
had accompanied him into Court, and 
borne up through all the preliminary 
forms with unshaken fortitude, bowed 
| his head in token of perfect acquiescence 
| with that decisive act, and yielding 
at last to natural weakness, suffered 
himself to be led away, as the Judge 
arose to pronounce sentence. 
On the evening of the day prece- 
ding that appointed for his execution, 
far different was the scene in Josiah’s 
cell, from what it had presented in the 
earlier stages of his imprisonment. Its 
occupants were the same as then, the 
old afflicted man, and the poor guilty 
youth—and they were alone together, 
and now for the last time, and earthly 
hope was none for either of them. And 
yet, in that gloomy cell—that portal 
of the grave, was Hope, not born of 
this ‘world, and Peace, such as this 
world ‘ can neither give nor take 
away.” In the father’s heart, a hume 
ble and hely confidence, that through 
Christ’s atonement and intercession, 
the pardon of his repentant child was 
already registered in Heaven ; and in 
the son’s, a more chastised and trem- 
bling hope, built up on the same cor- 
ner stone, and meekly testified by a 
ect submission to his awarded 


mo, far he miserable 
h of ize, and the pre- 
sumptuous dence of fanatic delu- 


sion. That evening was the close of 
ithe last Sabbath Josiah was to pass on 
th, and the old man had obtained 
the mournful privilege of being locked 
‘up for the night in the condemned 
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cell. Father and son had that day 
partaken together of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper ; and when the pious 
and compassionate chaplain, who had 
administered that holy rite, looked in 
upon them before the closing of the 
prison doors, they were sitting toge- 
ther upon the low hard pallet, side by 
side, hand clasped in hand,—and few 
words passed between them, for they 
had spoken all. But the Bible lay 
open upon the father’s knees, and the 
eyes of both followed the same line, 
on the same page, as the old man 
occasionally read in his deep solemn 
voice, some strengthening and con- 
solatory sentence. The youth’s tall 
slight form was visibly attenuated, and 
his face was very pale—yet it had ree 
gained much of its sweet and youth- 
ful expression. The jetty curls of 
which his father had been so proud, 
again clustered in glossy richness on 
his white and polished forehead, and 
as his head leant against the old man’s 
shoulder, a large tear, which had trem- 
bled on the long black fringes of his 
downcast eye-lids, dropt on the sacred 
page, which assuredly it profaned not. 
As the good chaplain gazed upon that 
youthful countenance, his own eyes 
filled with tears, and he almost groan- 
ed within himself, ‘‘ To be cut off'so 
young !” But repressing that involun- 
tary thought, as one of sinful ques- 
tioning with Heaven, he addressed to 
each of his heart-stricken hearers, afew 
fitting words of comfort and exhorta- 
tion, and having knelt down with 
them in short but fervent prayer, and 
eg to revisit them at the earliest 
nour of admission, he departed for 
the night with his Master’s emphatic 
words, “ Peace be with you.” 

The pale cold light of November 
dawn yet feebly visited the cell, when 
Mr Grey re-entered early on the fatal 
morning, and all was so still within, 
he thought doth slept, the parent and 
the child. Both had lain down together 
on the narrow pallet, and the youth’s 
eyes were heavy, and he “ slept for 
sorrow ;” but in age, the whole weight 
falls within, and presses not upon the 
aching eyelids: So the old man slept 
not. ‘The son’s cheek was pillowed on 
the father’s breast, every feature com- 
posed in angelic peace, and his sium 
bers were deep and tranquil as those 
of infant innocence. One long pale 
hand was clasped within his father’s 
—in that hard withered hand, which 
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had toiled for him so long—and as the 

ehaplain drew near, and stooped over 

the bed, the old man, who had been 

so intently watching his child’s placid 

sleep, as not to heed the opening of 
the cell, turned his head round with 

an impatient gesture, as if to prevent 
the disturbance of that blessed rest. 
Perhaps he also had slumbered for 
a while, and awaking with that young 
head upon his bosom, where it had so 
often lain in the beauty of childhood, 
his mind had wandered back confused- 
ly to that blissful season, and its fair 
vision of parental hope. But one 
glance round the walls of the small 
prison room, at the person of the re- 
verend visitor, recalled him to the 
scene of sad reality, and knowing that 
the hour was come, he cast upward one 
earnest look of unutterable supplica- 
tion, and softly pressing his lips to the 
forehead of the still unconscious sleep- 
er, thus tenderly awakened him, as 
he had often done before to light and 
joy ; but now to the light of a new 
day, which for him, whose hours were 
numbered, was to have no morrow but 
eternity. And from that hour, till the 
earthly expiation was complete, An- 
drew Cleaves left not for one single 
instant, the side of his unhappy son ; 
and having surely received strength 
from above, proportioned to his great 
necessity, not only sustained himself 
firmly throughout the tremendous 
trial, but soothed and supported the 
fainting spirit of the poor youth, in 
his dishonoured passage through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, whis- 
pering hope and consolation, even with- 
in the portal of that gloomy gate, 
through which, according to the course 
of nature, himself should have gone 
first. And when all was over, his aged 
hands helped te compose in its narrow 
receptacle that youthful form, which 
should have followed his own remains 
to a peaceful grave, and laid his grey 
head reverently in the dust. 

Andrew Cleaves had provided that 
his own cart, with the old favourite 
horse, should be in readiness at the 
place of execution, that Gallows-hill 
ata short distance from C——, where 
his first outset with the young Josiah 
had been so ominously impeded. Com- 
punctious bitterness might have sharp- 
ened the arrow in his heart, had the 
absorbing present left room for retro- 
spection. But to him, the past, the 
future, and all extrancous circume 
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stances, were for a time annihilated. 
In mney light affliction, the 
heart takes strange delight, in aggra- 
vating its own sufferings, with bitter 
fancies, and dear remembrances, and 
dark anticipations ; but a mighty grief 
sufficeth unto itself, in its terrible in- 
dividuality. 

So absorbed, yet acting as if me- 
chanically impelled, while aught re- 
mained to do, the old man proceeded 
with his appointed task, and having, 
with the assistance of friendly hands, 
lifted into the cart the shell contain. 
ing that poor all which now remained 
to him on earth, he quietly took his 
seat beside it, while those who had so 
far lent their charitable aid, prepared 
to accompany the humble vehicle with 
its mournful freight, and to lead the 
old horse—ah! how unconscious of 
his charge—with slow and respectful 
pace, to the desolate home of his aged 
master. Just as the simple arrange. 
ment was complete, the old man, 
whose eyes had not once wandered 
from the coffin, lifted them for a mo- 
ment to the face of a woman, who had 
touched him accidentally, as she stood 
beside the cart. The sight of that face, 
was like lightning from the past. It 
flashed through heart and brain, and 
wakened every nerve that thrilled to 
torturing memory; and almost he 
could have cried aloud—*“ Hast thou 
found me, oh, mine enemy ?” but he 
refrained himself; and groaning in- 
wardly, let fall his head upon, his 
breast in deep humility. Then ° 
ly lifting it, looked up again into that 
remembered face, still fixed on him 
with an expression of unforgetting 
hardness ; and laying his hand upon 
the coffin, he said, in a subdued tone, 
“Woman! pray for me—the time ts 
come.” 

The old man looked up no more, 
neither spake nor moved, nor betrayed 
farther signs of consciousness, till the 
humble car, with its charitable escort, 
stopt at the gate of his own cottage 
garden. Then rousing himself to fresh 
exertion, his firs i 
bearing the 
der the shel 
which, three-and- 
he had welcomed him, 
babe—and to place the coffin (for he 
would have it so) on his own bed, in 
his own chamber. Then aoe for 
a moment behind those who had help- 
ed him to deposit the untimely bur 
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den, he drew the white curtain be- 
fore the little casement, glanced round 
the chamber as if to ascertain that all 
was arranged with respectful neatness, 
and stepping softly, like one who fear-~ 
ed to disturb the slumbers of the sick, 
paused on the threshold to look back 
for a moment, and making fast the 
door, as if to secure his treasure, fol- 
lowed his friends into the outer room, 
and with quiet and collected firmness, 
rendered to all his grateful acknow- 
l ents for their charitable services, 
and set before them such refresh- 
ment as his poor means had enabled 
him to provide. 

Neither, while they silently partook 
round his humble board, did he remit 
aught of kindly hospitality, nor was 
it apparently by any painful effort that 
he so exerted himself. But there was 
zhat in his countenance and deport- 
ment, and in the tone of his low deep 

‘voice, which arrested the words of 
those who would have pressed him to 
*‘eat and drink, and be comforted,” 
and carried conviction to the hearts of 
all, that to his affliction One only could 
minister ; and that having rendered 
him all the active service immediate- 
ly needful, they should best consult 
his wishes, by leaving him to the un- 
molested quiet of his solitary cottage. 
There was a whispering among them- 
selves, as they stood up to depart— 
and then a few lowly spoken, but ear- 
nest proffers, were made to return 
at the close of evening, and watch 
through the hours of darkness, while 
the old grey head took rest in sleep, 
by him whose slumbers needed no 
guardianship. But the kindly offer 
was declined with a gentle shake of 
the head, and a faint smile which 
spoke more meaningly than words— 
and the old man spoke also, and thank- 
ed and blessed them, and bade them 
take no care for him, for he should 
*€ now take rest.” So they retired— 
slowly and reluctantly retired—and 
left him to his coveted solitude. 

But there were not wanting some 
who, deeply moved with compassion- 
ate anxiety for the desolate old man, 
came about the cottage after nightfall, 
and crept its walls with steal- 
thy foo nd they told how, 
looking cautiously into the chamber 
of death, wherein a light was burn- 
ing, they saw a sight which so strange- 
ly and powerfully affected them, that 
Giaagh peasants as they were) they 
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could not afterwards speak of it 
with unfaltering voices. The coffin, 
from which the lid had been removed, 
rested, as they had helped to place it, 
at the old man’s desire, on one half of 
his own bedstead ; and beside it, he 
had since arranged his mattress and 
pillow, and then (his head pressing 
against the coffin, and one arm flung 
across over its side) he lay at length 
in sweet and tranquil slumber. He 
had told them he should “ now take 
rest ;” and, doubtless, that rest so ta- 
ken, strange and awful as it was to 
look upon, was sweet and blessed, in 
comparison with all he had lately 
tasted. For him the bitterness of 
death was past ; and the nearness of 
his own change, made of slight ac- 
count the little intervening space of 
earthly darkness. Once more his son 
lay beside him on that same bed they 
had so often shared together ; and per 
haps the moment of reunion with his 
forgiven child was already anticipated 
in the dreams of that placid sleep, 
which composed his venerable fea- 
tures in such unearthly peace. 

Four days afterwards, the remains 
of Josiah Cleaves were quietly and 
decently interred beside those of his 
mother, in Redburn churchyard. Six 
labourers, formerly in the employ of 
Andrew, voluntecred to bear the body 
to its last resting-place ; and two or 
three respectable persons, in decent 
mourning, walked behind the aged 
solitary mourner. And beside him 
none other was a-kin to the dead, of 
those who stood that day about that 
untimely grave in Redburn churcli- 
yard ; yet was his the only face, 
which, as the affecting service pro- 
ceeded, maintained unmoved compo- 
sure, and his the only dry eyes that 
followed the descent of the coffin, as 
it was lowered into “ the pit where all 
things are forgotten.” 

Andrew Cleaves had unavoidably 
incurred a few trifling debts during 
the time of Josiah’s imprisonment, and 
the consequent relaxation of his own 
laborious industry. Todischarge those, 
and the burial expenses, he parted with 
his cow, and with his last freehold, 
—that small old pew in the parish 
church, which had descended to him 
from his father, the heir-loom of many 
generations, where he himself (a small 
urchin !) had stood aloft upon the seat 
between hisfather and hismother ; and 
when the old couple were laid side by 
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side in the churchyard—where he had 
sat alone, upright against the high 
dark oak back, a thriving bachelor, 
“< the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” 
and afterwards, a staid and serious 
bridegroom, with his matronly bride ; 
and then again, alone in impregnable 
widowhood ; and, last of all, a proud 
and happy father, with his little son 
lifted up beside him into the very 
place where he had stood between his 
own parents. Andrew Cleaves had 
said to himself, as he g2zed upon the 
dead body of his son, that no after 
circumstance of human life could af- 
fect him with the slightest emotion of 
joy or sorrow; but when he finally 
made over to another the possession 
of his old pew, one pang of comming= 
led feeling thrilled through his heart, 
and moistened the aged eyes that 
had looked tearlesely into his son’s 
grave. 

The next Sunday after the fune- 
ral, Andrew Cleaves was at church as 
usual, but not in his accustomed place. 
Many pew-doors opened to him, as he 
walked slowly and feebly up the aisle, 
and many a hand was put forth to the 
old man’s arm, essaying to draw him 
in with kindly violence ; but gently 
disengaging himself, and silently de- 
clining the proffered accommodation, 
he passed onward, and took his seat 
near the communion-table, on the end 
of one of the benches appropriated to 
the parish poor; and from that time 
forward, to the end of his days, An- 
drew Cleaves was to be seen twice 
every Sabbath-day in that same place, 
more dignified in his sorrow and his 
humility, and perhaps more inwardly 
at peace, than he had ever been when 
the world went well with him, and he 
counted himself a happy man. 

Andrew Cleaves was an old man 
when his great calamity befell him. 
He had already numbered seven years 
beyond the age of man—his three- 
score years and ten; and though he 
bore up bravely during the time of 
trial, that time told afterwards ten- 
fold in the account of Nature, and he 
sank for a time almost into decrepit 
feebleness ; yet still the lonely crea- 
ture crept about as usual, and was 
seen at his daily labour, and at church 
and market, and answered all greet~ 
ings and kindly queries, with courte- 
ous thankfulness, and assurances that 
he was well—quite wel], and wanted 
for nothing, and was content to “ tar- 
ry the Lord’s leisure.” But it was easy 
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to see he hoped soon to depart, and all 
who spoke of him said his time would 
not be long, “ for the old man’s 
strength was going.” Nevertheless, it 
was God’s pleasure to delay the sum~ 
mons, which could not but have been 
welcome, though it was awaited with 
submissive patience. Andrew Cleaves 
survived his son’s death upwards of 
nine years, and not only did his strong 
and sound constitution in great mea- 
sure recover from the shock which for 
a time had prostrated its uncommon 
power, but his mind also settled into 
a state of such perfect peace, as at 
times almost brightened into cheers 
fulness; and never before had he 
tasted such pure enjoyment from the 
sight of the green earth—of the sum- 
mer sky, and the sweet influence of 
the balmy air. 

The old man would have been a 
welcome and respected guest by many 
a fire-side in Redburn village; but at 
his time of day, it was too late to ac 
quire social habits. It is often easier 
to break the bondage of a heavy chain, 
than to disentangle the meshes of a 
few seemingly slight cords; neither 
may the tree, which has been war 
when a sapling, be made straight when 
its green branches are all gone, and 
the bare trunk left scarred and rifted 
on the heath. 

Andrew still dwelt companionless 
in his paternal cottage, and rarely en« 
tered under any other roof, except that 
of the House of God. But, towards 
the close of his life, he was more fre- 
quently drawn into intercourse with 
his fellow creatures, than at any for- 
mer period of his existence. He had 
continued to support himself, for four 
years after his son’s death, on the sole 
profits of his garden, and of a little 
poultry that fed about his cottage ; 
with which small merchandise he still 
performed his weekly journey toC--— 
market. But though the “ green old 
age” of honest Greybeard still yield- 
ed good and willing service, it was 
plain to be seen, that the crazy 
must soon drop to pieces, and painfu 
suspected that there was pinchin 
want in Andrew’s cottage, in lieu o 
the increasing comforts which should 
afford “ a good soft pillow for the old 
grey head.” And, thereupon, much 
kindly consultation took place among 
the Magnates of the parish, how to as- 
sist and benefit the old man, without 
wounding his: last lurking feeling of 
human pride—the pride of living by 
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the honest labour of his own hands, 
unindebted to parochial or individual 
eharity. An a soon present 
ed itself; for the furtherance of their 
benevolent purpose. The foot carrier, 
who had long travelled twice a-weck, 
to and fro, between C—— and Red- 
burn, became disabled from continu- 
ing his office, the acceptance of which 
was immediately proposed to Andrew 
Cleaves, and that a new light cart 
should be provided for him by sub- 
scription, among those to whom the 
regular carriage of packages larger 
than could be conveyed by a foot car- 
tier, would prove a real accommoda-~ 
tion. The old man did not long deli- 
berate. He felt that he could useful- 
ly and faithfully acquit himself of the 
proffered charge, and accepted it with 
unhesitating gratitude. But when 
there was farther talk of purchasing 
for him a younger and more efficient 
steed than honest Greybeard, Andrew 
shook his head, in positive rejection, 
and said, smiling, “* No, no, we must 
rub on together—the old fellow will 
do good service yet ; and who knows 
but he may take me to my last home?” 
And then, for a moment, his brow 
darkened with a passing shadow, for 
the thought of the /ast burden of mor- 
tality drawn by the old horse came 
vividly into his mind. 

The new cart was provided, the ve- 
nerable carrier installed into his office, 
and for five whole years, (his remain- 
ing span of life), he fulfilled its duties 
with characteristic faithfulness and ex- 
actitude, and almost with the physical 
energies of his youthful prime. Win- 
ter and summer—through frost and 
snow—and in the dog-day heat— 
through fair ways and foul—by day- 
light and twilight—Andrew Cleaves’s 
cart was to be seen nearly about the 
same place on Redburn Common, at, or 
near, five o'clock, on the afternoon of 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, on its return 
from C . And it was still drawn 
lustily along by the same old horse, 
looking sleek and glossy, and round- 
quartered like one of Wouverman’s 
Flemings ; and when some one, willin 
to please the master, would now an 
then pat the sides of the faithful crea- 
ture, and comment on his handsome 
appearance, the old man would smile 
with evident gratification, and say— 
** Ay, ay, I knew what stuff he was 
made ot—we shall last out one ano- 
ther’s time—never fear.” 
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So said Andrew Chaves, towards 
the close of a long, hard winter ; 
when, though the snow-drifts that still 
lay in every shady place, were not 
whiter than the once darkly dappled 
coat of old Greybeard—he shewed lite 
tle other sign of age, except, indeed, 
the rather more deliberate pace in 
which his kind master indulged him. 
But though the tardy spring set in at 
last, mild, warm, and beautiful ; and 
though its renovating spirit seemed to 
infuse itself, like a renewal of youth- 
ful vigour into the frame of the hale 
and hearty old man, it was observed 
that his periodical returns from C 
became each time later and later ; and 
that in spite of the young tender grass 
on which Greybeard fed at pleasure— 
and the abundance of bruised corn, 
and heartening mashes with which he 
was tenderly pampered, the sides of 
the aged creature grew lank and hol- 
low, his fine glossy coat rough and 
dull, and that his well-set ears, and 
once erect and sprightly head, drooped 
low and heavily as he toiled slowly 
homeward over the Common. 

It was some evening in the first 
weck of balmy June, that an inhabit 
ant of Redburn, who expected a con- 
signment by Andrew’s cart, set out to 
meet the vehicle on its return from 
C The man walked on and on, 
and no cart was seen approaching, and 
the gloaming was darkening apace, 
and still no Andrew. 

But just as uncomfortable surmises 
respecting the delay of the venerable 
carrier began to crowd into his neigh- 
bour’s mind, the old man came in 
sight, not in his accustomed driving- 
seat, but walking by the side of his 
aged steed, which still drew on the cart 
with its lightened load, but evidently 
with painful labour ; and when An- 
drew stopt to deliver out the required 
parcel, his neighbour remarked to him, 
that though he himself looked stout 
and well as usual, his good horse 
seemed drawing near the last of his 
journeys. 

** Maybe—maybe,” gravely replied 
the old man, laying his arm tenderly 
across the neck of his aged servant, 
and looking in the creature’s face, as 
it lifted and half turned round its 
head with seeming consciousness— 
** Maybe, master ! but who knows, 
after all, which may go first? Please 
God, we may yet last out one another’s 
time.” 
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But he himself looked well, and 
strong as ever, and talked cheerfully 
all the rest of the way ; and that same 
— as was customary with him, 


walked his rounds, to give account of 
his multifarious commissions. This 
was on the evening of Saturday, and 
the next morning Andrew Cleaves was 
missed at church from his accustomed 
seat ; and no soul that looked towards 
the vacant place, but knew immedi- 
ately, that the old man was either 
sick unto death, or that he had already 
“ fallen asleep in Jesus.” 

When divineservice was over, many 
persons bent their steps towards the 
lonely cottage ; and soon the general 
expectation (fear on such an occasion 
would have been an irreligious feeling) 
was fully verified. The cottage door was 
closed and locked, and not a lattice 
open, but prompt admission was effect- 
ed, and there the venerable inmate was 
found sitting in his old high-backed 
chair, before the little claw-table, on 
which was a small glass of untasted 
ale, and an unlit pipe beside the open 
Bible. It pros at a first glance, as 
if the old man were reading,—but it 
was not so. One hand, indeed, was 
still spread upon the chapter before 
him, Dut his head had dropt down 
upon his breast, his eyes were closed, 
and he slept the last sleep of the right- 
cous. 

Such were the village annals col- 
lected from different narrators, and 
at divers opportunities, during the 
better part of a long summer month, 
which time I employed, or as some 
would have it, idled away, in fishing 
the streams in the vicinity of Red- 
burn, taking up my head- quarters at 
the sign of the Jolly Miller. The 
substance of the story, and all its 
main facts, were, however, related to 
me by the loquacious landlady, on the 
first night of my sojourn under her 
roof. And she wound up her narra- 
tive with farther particulars, including 
the ghost, which had excited such ex- 
traordinary tumult in the hitherto 
quiet village. 

Andrew Cleaves had been laid at 
rest beside the graves of his wife and 
son, the day before my arrival. The 
burial charges were defrayed by the 
sale of that poor remnant of his house- 
hold goods which yet remained in the 
cottage, its once abundant plenish- 
ing having gone piece by piece during 
the time of his createst necessity. The 
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old cot itself, and its small doe 
main, fell in of course to its revere 
sionary purchaser, the village butcher. 
And there was no man to say him nay, 
when he likewise appropriated to him- 
self, as make-weights no doubt in the 
scale of the dilapidated building—its 
few living appurtenances,—A’ 8 
favourite breed of milk-white poultry, 
and his only, his still surviving ser- 
vant, honest Greybeard. Yes, the 
poor old creature, fast drooping as he 
was, did indeed last out his master’s 
time, and render him the latest ser- 
vice. For the old man was taken to 
his grave in his own cart, by his own 
aged servant ; and that was the last 
task of the poor worn-out brute ; and 
when it was over, his new proprietor 
turned him loose at the churchyard 
gate into his own adjoining field, there 
to linger out the few intervening days, 
till that when he was destined to furs 
nish a repast to the squire’s hounds. 

The graves of the Cleaves’s lay side 
by side under the churchyard wall, at 
that end of the cemetery exactly fronte 
ing the entrance. The old man had 
been committed to the earth on the 
fourth day from that of his decease ; 
and, some hours after the funeral, a 
person came hurrying about nightfall 
into the tap-room of the Jolly Miller, 
affirming, that in his way past the 
churchyard, having looked accidente 
ally towards the new-made grave, at its 
farther extremity, he had seen dis- 
tinctly a white spectral shape arise out 
of the earth, at the head of the dark 
fresh mound, which strange appear- 
ance gradually increased in size and 
stature, till he was afraid to continue 
gazing, and ran off to communicate 
the awful intelligence. 

Some laughed at Hodge’s story, 
some bullied, some quaked ; but all 
clamoured and questioned, and finish- 
ed by running off en masse towards 
the churchyard, headed by the bearer 
of wonderful tidings, whose courage 
being of a gregarious nature, became 
absolute valour with such comfortable 
backing. Yet did his pace slacken 
perceptibly as he approached the bu- 
rial-ground, and his followers pressed 
less impatiently upon his heels; and 
the whole phalanx, by that time 


wedged into close order, retrograded — Bie 


simultaneously, when Hodge sto 

short with a theatrical start, and 

stretching forth his right arm, after 

the fashion of the Prince of Denmark, 
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uttered not exactly the adjuration of 
the royal Dane, but an exclamation 
quite as electric to his excited fol- 


wers. 

There he goes, by Gosh !” quoth 
Hodge, under his breath. 

. But all heard the awful words ; and 
all were ready to make oath, that, just 
they were spoken, they saw some- 
thing tall, white, yapoury, spectral, 
sink down into the earth at the head 
of Andrew Cleaves’s grave. Some went 
so far as to whisper of having caught 
aglimpse of horns and fiery eyes ; and 
they might have got on to hoofs and 
along tail, had not the less imagina- 
tive elders rebuked such idle fanta- 
sies, and condemned the uncharitable 
inferences therefrom deducible. 

** For why should the Evil One, 
designated by their fears, be permitted 
to visit the last earthly resting-place 
of one, whose faith, while living, had 
baffled his subtlest wiles, and whose 
immortal part was now, it was hum- 
hly to be hoped, beyond the influence 

his power ?” 

But they, too,—those sober witness- 
es,—had seen something,—had caught 
a momentary glance of the white fi- 
gure as it sank into the earth! and 
their long-drawn jaws, and solemn 
doubts, and qualified admission, and 
pious ejaculations, struck more awe 
to the hearts of the cowering group 
than the bolder asseverations of the 
first:speakers. Certain it is, not one 
of the party proposed to enter the con- 
secrated precincts, and take closer cog- 
nizance of the spot, to which all eyes 
were directed with intense eagerness. 
But we kept their ground of obser- 
vation for a considerable time after 
the vanishing of the phantom ; and 
theugh mysterious sounds and indis- 
tinct glimmerings were still rife in the 

imaginings of many, no fur- 

ther. appearance was unanimously pro- 
nounced to have been visible during 
that night’s watch, and, by degrees, 
the gazers dispersed, to spread panic 
and conjecture through the village. 
No epidemic is more easily dissemi- 
nated ; and, by the next day’s close, 
ali Redburn mustered for the ghost- 
hunt ;—which formidable array it was 
may lot to encounter when I first en- 
ing street, in quest of 

lodging and entertainment at the vil- 
imn. More entertainment than I 

had reckoned on was, as I have shown, 
provided for me by my garrulous land- 
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lady ; and her village gossip had so 
well eked out the more substantial res 
freshment of her savoury fare, that 
time had stolen on unheeded amidst 
the unwonted quiet of her well-fre- 
quented house, and darkness had long 
succeeded the gloaming, which lent 
me light to reach its hospitable shel- 
ter. And still the old lady had some- 
thing more to tell, and I still listened 
with unwearied ear, when all at once 
the deep, unnatural quiet of “ the de- 
serted village” was broken by a con- 
fused uproar, like the rushing of an 
approaching torrent, and, in a mo- 
ment, the trampling of many feet, and 
the clattering of many tongues, an- 
nounced the nearness of the living 
torrent, which came pouring onward 
in “ admired disorder,” and pressing 
head over head, and shoulder against 
shoulder, into the kitchen of the Jolly 
Miller. And there were white faces, 
and staring eyes, and chattering teeth, 
and “ horrific hair,” but no paralysis 
of tongues ; and, for a while, the con- 
fusion of Babel was nothing to that 
which mingled forty discordant voices, 
all trying to outpitch one another. 

At length, however, I obtained from 
mine host himself the sum and sub- 
stance of the united discords. His pro= 
Sessional eye had been acute, even in 
the midst of the hurlyburly, to discern 
that a new and respectable-looking 
guest was located in his house ; and I 
was accordingly favoured with his ac- 
count of the recent adventure. 

They had watched, he said, two 
good hours at the churchyard hatch, 
in full view of Andrew Cleaves’s grave, 
the exact spot of which was discerni- 
ble, even after perfect nightfall. And 
they had taken every possible precau- 
tion to satisfy themselves before dark 
that no living creature, Christian or 
brute, was lurking within the church- 
yard,—that there was nothing within 
it but the green graves, and the white 
tombstones, and the old yew tree in 
the north-east angle. 

** Well, sir,” said mine host, “‘ we 
watched there, as I made mention, 
two mortal hours; and though some 
fancied one thing, and some another, 
they were nothing but fancies,—for 
nothing better nor worse than we ours 
selves was stirring all that time ; and 
I for one began to think we were ma- 
king fools of ourselves, and had best 
sneak home quietly, and say nothing 
more about the matter, But just then, 
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sir,” quavered mine host, glancing 
fearfully round, and lowering his tone 
to a whisper ; “ just then, sir! We 
did sce something. We seed the tall, 
white thing, rise up out of the earth, 
right at the headof the old man’sgrave; 
and then, sir, if you'll believe me, as 
I am a sinful man, it rose and rose, 
and spread, till it was as big and high 
as the gas-work tower—though, for 
shape, we could not make it much 
out,—only the head of it seemed 
to shoot up in a kind of forked fa- 
shion ; and there must have been 
some sort of unnatural light about it, 
for my eyes got quite dazed and dizzy 
like, and there was a ringing in my 
ears ; and then—Lord, sir !—while we 
were all looking quite steadfast, and 
standing as steady as a rock, sir!— 
quite cool and composed—the thing 
gives a kind of a heave up—so, sir !— 
and down again ; and then there was 
a terrible noise, just as if the old 
church tower was tumbling about our 
ears,—and then, we thought, it would 
be presumptuous to stay any longer, 
(for rashness is not courage you know, 
sir,) and so we came back home 
again, sir, to talk the matter over 
quietly.” 

But neither mine host nor his ad- 
herents were in a state to talk the 
matter over very quictly just then; 
and all shrank back with unequivocal 
dismay, when I proposed to head them 
for a fresh enterprise,—myself and 
two or three others provided with 
lanterns, not to flare about the out- 
skirts of the burying-ground, but to 
make strict search within its haunted 
precincts—even upon the very grave 
itself—of which, they could not hear 
without a shudder. By degrees, how- 
ever,—what with shaming their pusil- 
lanimity, and patting their courage, 
and plying them well with mine 
host’s strong beer,—I succeeded in 
enlisting a band of desperate heroes, 
prepared to brave all dangers, and 
swearing to go with me through fire 
and water. And off we set, at a good 
round pace, (for some sort of courage 
is apt to cool if it marches to slow 
time,) and so reached the church- 
yard hatch; and dashing through, 
without a moment’s pause, made 
straight towards the haunted grave. 
But when we had neared it by a few 
yards, my doughty heroes made a sud. 
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den stop; and I held out my lantern 
far and high, to throw forward its 
rays on the strange object which in- 
disputably lay (a long, white new) 
on Andrew’s grdve. Just then I struc 
my foot against a stone ; and one be- 
hind me stumbled over anothér great 
rough stone, like those piled together, 
without masonry, that formed the 
churchyard wall, close to which lay 
the three graves of the Cleaves’s. 

“Oh, ho!” I cheeringly cried out 
to my trembling followers, “ here has 
been a downfall; but ghosts do not 
break down stone-walls, my men.” 
And on we went, stumbling over like 
obstacles, and five steps more brought 
us to the place of terrors ; and all the 
lanterns were held out, every neek 
poked forward, every eye full stretch- 
ed,—and all fear soon exchanged for 
loquacious wonder, and pitying exe 
clamation,—for there, upon his mas~ 
ter’s grave, stretched out at full length 
upon its side,—lay the skeleton carcase 
of Andrew’s poor old horse. He had 
been turned into the butcher's field 
behind the churchyard, to await, 
as I have told, the leisure of the 
Squire’s hounds. There was a breach 
in the loose stone-wall, exactly at the 
head of Andrew’s grave; and whe- 
ther-it was simply impatience of his 
new pasture, or whether the creature 
was really conscious that to the spot 
below that broken wall, he had drawn 
the remains of his old master 3 certain: 
it is, he must have stationed himself 
in the gap when first observed by the 
frightened villagers ; and no bt 
might have been seen there by day= 
light, had any one then bethought 
himself of looking beyond the grave to= 
ward the adjoining inclosure. And 
it is — certain, that on the me+ 
morable night of the catastrophe, the 
old animal having raised himself 

y his forelegs on the lowest patt-of 
the breach, the loose stones i 
way under his hoofs, and falling for+ 
ward with them, a helpless, heavy 
weight, he had breathed out the last 
feeble remnant of his almost extin- 
guished life, on the scarcely closed 
grave of his aged master, whose words 
were verified almost to the letters 
“* We shall last out one another's 
time.” e 
Ae 











Connor was the son of Jeremiah, 
or, as he was more commonly called, 
Remmie M‘Gloghlin, whose father 
hai renounced the errors of Popery to 
obtain a place in the Excise ; which 
place he had turned to so good ac- 
count among smuggling distillers, that 
** on retiring,” he was able to pur- 
chase a small estate near the village of 
Ardeneer, in the valley of the Lower 
Shannon, and to raise his son to the 
dignity of a squireen, or half sir. 
Remmie was captivated, at an early 
age, by the charms of a damsel below 
even himself in rank, and of the pro- 
scribed caste in religion. It was not 
unnatural that he should marry a Pa- 
pist, for the Protestant gentry utterly 
and with scorn excluded him from 
their society ; yet the effect of this ex- 
clusion upon his mean mind and low- 
thoughted disposition, was but to ex- 
alt the said gentry in his estimation, 
—and, strangerstill, to make him value 

i on being, as he impudently 
said, and swore he was, a d—d guod 
Protestant. Remmie’s protestantism, 
however, limited itself to attending 
church occasionally upon high festi- 
vals, ridiculing and abusing all priests, 
and eating beefsteaks on Good Friday. 
Moyah M‘Gloghlin, his wife, was a 
thorough bigot, who rested solely on 
the external observances of her church 
for salvation ; feared her husband up- 
on earth, for he was a harsh, violent 
man, but thought him sure of hell 
hereafter, unless, according to an ex- 
gestation which she secretly cherished, 

should send for the priest in his 
last agonies, and receive extreme unc- 
tion, in which case she thought a few 
thousand years additional of purga- 
tory might sét all to rights. Under 
these circumstances, it may be readily 
i , that much conjugal felicit 
did not fall to the lot of Mr jenanieh 
M‘Gloghlin. T wo children, both sons, 
and born at an interval of ten years, 
were the fruit of the marriage. Con- 
nor, the elder, was the darling of his 
mother. From Mr M‘Gloghlin’s views 
of the gentility of the reformed faith, 
it followed, of course, that he impera- 
tively required his sou to be reared a 
Protestant. ‘This was a sore trial to 
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Moyah ; but she well knew her hus- 
band to be “ an hard man,” and she 
dared not openly disobey him ; she, 
therefore, contented herself with ha- 
ving the child secretly baptized by the 
priest, before he was ‘“‘ took to the 
minister,” as she said ; and as he grew 
up, she stole him away with her to 
mass whenever she could, and failed 
not, on these occasions, to moisten his 
brow with lustral holy water, thrice 
applied infami digito, in the form of 
@ cross, and in the sacred names of the 
three persons of the Godhead. 
Ill-tempered and wayward was the 
infancy of Connor M‘Gloghlin. Con- 
tinually conversant with all the little 
frauds and arts practised by his mo- 
ther, without the knowledge of her 
husband, and continually enjoined 
to conceal them, he early became 
inured to deceit. He soon grew ac- 
quainted, too, with the power which 
these concealments gave him over his 
parent ; and instead of any longeren- 
tertaining a dread of her displeasure 
when he did wrong, he presently 
learned that the price of his connivings 
at her petty misdoings, might be made 
a perfect immunity from punishment 
on his own part, however unpardon- 
able his disobedience, or aggravated 
his fault. His father, he was taught, 
both by precept and example, to fear 
rather than to love,—a feeling which 
gradually gathered into settled aver- 
sion, as he alone exercised parental 
authority over him, and his own cone 
duct, as well as his father’s natural 
disposition, necessarily rendered the 
exercise of this authority severe, and 
sometimes violent. Thus Connor grew 
up to boyhood ; his vices and his faults 
were screened by his mother whenever 
that was possible ; and when they had 
the “ ill-luck” to be detected by his 
father, they were punished in a fit of 
ungovernable passion, and consequent 
ly the punishment was ineffectual. 
re he had well reached the period of 
human puppyhood,—which is said to 
extend from the fifteenth to the twen- 
tieth year,—young M‘Gloghlin was a 
thorough reprobate ; he exceeded ped- 
lars in lying, cursed and swore like a 
trooper, cheated at pitch and toss, and 
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even the rumour ran that he could 
steal, and that his mother anxiously 
concealed his thefts. 

Yet with all these gifts, Connor, as 
he grew up to manhood, was well re- 
ceived in the houses of most of the 
strong farmers in the neighbourhood. 
He was “a fine cliver bye,” (boy,) 
that is to say, a tall, stout ruffler, with 
a face which, to the vulgar, appeared 
handsome, though, to the observant 
eye, it plainly betrayed marks of the 
low and froward mind which ani- 
mated the inner man: but he rode a 
good horse, was heir to some scores of 
acres held in fee, and was a professing 
Protestant, which, amongst the lower 
orders in Ireland, is the next thing to 
being a gentleman. At the age of 
nineteen, he first became acquainted 
with Norah Sullivan. Norah had 
been left an orphan in her childhood, 
and had been taken in and reared by 
an uncle, the brother of her dead mo- 
ther, a hard-favoured old man, who 
had spent his youth on board a man- 
of-war ; and having accumulated prize 
money and wages to a considerable 
amount, had returned to his native 
village in time to succour his widowed, 
and now dying sister, in the extremity 
of her distress, and to take charge of 
her sole surviving child, then not quite 
five years old. Norah, now twelve 
years older than when her mother 
died, was almost a model of barn-door 
beauty, and not a little vain of her 
personal charms. Her coal-black hair 
nightly cost her a full hour’s combing 
and brushing, and curling, and paper 
ing, after her daily tasks of housekeep- 
ing were done ; her dark and merry 
eye sparkled over aruddy cherry-cheek, 
blooming with health, and the matu- 
tinal application of a buttermilk wash. 
Yet this rural coquette, despite of va- 
nity, had many valuable points to re- 
commend her ; she was a soft-hearted, 
good-natured girl, who loved her uncle 
tenderly, and was beloved by him in 
turn. Though the rough old sailor 
did not lavish very many fond words 
upon her, yet was he observed to take 
especial care that little Norah—as he 
still continued to call her, although 
she had now grown to what is termed, 
in western idiom, “a shtout shlip’— 
should always be arrayed in the gay- 
est and most costly attire the pack of 
the travelling-merchant—in the vul- 
gar, pedlar—could furnish. He plant- 
ed her little garden near the house, 
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too, with hollies, laburnume, lilacs, 
and laurestinas, and seemed to shoul- 
der along to chapel on an with 
peculiar self-complacency, when he 
pressed, or, as the neighbours termed 
it, “ scrooged” Norry, drest in all her 
best, under his arm, and sported, in 
his button-hole, a little bouquet, of her 
own gathering and arranging, there. 

It was at an entertainment in the 
house of a neighbouring farmer, given 
on the occasion of a christening, that 
Connor M‘Gloghlin became acquaint- 
ed with Norah Sullivan, the fame of 
whose beauty had already reached 
him. They danced together, and were 
mutually pleased. M‘Gloghlin had 
dissimulation enough to disguise the 
worst points of his character, in the 
presence of strangers or of women; 
and his handsome person, bold mans 
ners, and somewhat too the imagined 
superiority of rank or of religion be- 
fore alluded to, assisted in enabling 
him to insinuate himself into the good 
graces of the fair villager. M‘Gloghe 
lin, with rustic gallantry, rode over 
the next day to the Grange to visit 
farmer Hourighan, the damsel’s uncle, 
and to pay his respects to his partner 
of the preceding evening ; pleased the 
old man by “ doing sensible,” as he 
called it; that is, talking knowingly 
of farming, and cattle, and markets ; 
and flattered the maiden, by the ve- 
hement assurance of his warm admi- 
ration of her beauty, her dress, and 
her dancing, concluding with a 
sionate declaration, that of all the tight 
girls that wor there, herself took the 
rag off the bush. ; 

Mr M‘Glogblin’s reception encous 
raged him to return ere long; and he 
soon became a frequent visitor at the 
Grange. 

As old Hourighan rented an extene 
sive farm, he was much occupied out 
of doors ; and the young man usuall 
found Norah alone, or busied with 
household cares among the in-door 
servants. M‘Gloghlin did not fail to 
improve these morning calls, as unlike 
** angel visits” in their object as their 
frequency, to captivate the youthful 
affections of Hourighan’s niece. Love 
for her he had none, beyond the mere 
desire of gratifying a lustful passion ; 
his purpose was of a different and a 
deeper nature. Not long before he 
first met Norry, he had attended: the 
Limeric races; and trusting partly to 
his own skill in horseflesh, and partly 
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to the assurarices of a jockey, who pro- 
fessed to be his sworn and eternal 
friend, he had backed a particular horse 
to the amount of several hundred 

nds. His favourite lost the race, 
and M‘Gloghlin was reduced toa state 
of furious desperation ; he raged, 
stamped, blasphemed, and swore that 
the jockey had played booty, and that 
all horse- racing was an infernal cheat ; 
but still the debt was to be paid, and 
he had not the means. 

With much difficulty he prevailed 
on the winner to accept of but about 
one-fifth of the amount at the time, 
which was all the ready money he 
could possibly raise without the know- 
ledge of his father ; and he passed his 
bill at nine months after date for the 
remainder, with the interest. Even 
these terms were not acceded to, with- 
out many an indirect taunt upon the 
silly vanity of persons who make wa- 
gers which they cannot afford to lose, 
and something was once or twice ob- 
scurely hinted of its being little better 
than swindling. Such insinuations are 
but a small part of the mortification 
which a ruined gambler must endure ; 
and though they cut M‘Gloghlin to 
the quick, he did not dare to resent 
them, both from a fear of exposure to 
his father, and because he knew that 
any attempt to obtain what the world 
calls satisfaction, would only entail 
upon him additional insult, as his sta- 
tion in society, that painful and am- 
biguous posture between the simple 
and the gentle, destitute alike of the 
honest, unpretending plainness of the 
one, and of the cultivated polish of the 
other, precluded him from challenging 

ual privileges with those who asso- 
ciated with him only on the race- 
ground, as they would readily do with 
any ruffian who offered to stake mo- 
ney. 

The time, however, was rolling on, 
and young M‘Gloghlin saw no pros- 
pect of being able to meet his engage- 
ment ; his father was a close griping 
man, who, though he loved to see his 
son well dressed,and even well mount- 
ed, calculated to the penny the sum 
that was requisite for that purpose, 
and made no loose allowance for pock- 
et-money. The son well knew, too, 
that the discovery of his delinquency 
would throw the “ old boy,” as he 
termed him, into a fit of ungoverna- 
ble fury, for he had often warned him 
against gambling of all sorts, and ra- 
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cing in particular ; and it was on a false 

retence, and in direct disobedience to 

is express orders, that he had been 
even present on the course. Besides, 
the sudden fit of passion was not the 
only, or the worst result, which young 
M‘Gloghlin feared. He was well 
aware, that the little property his 
grandfather had purchased, was not 
settled on the successive heirs-at-law, 
but was completely in his father’s 
power to will it to whom he pleased; 
and he greatly dreaded, that the effect 
on his determined character, would 
be to induce him to disinherit himself 
in favour of his younger brother, to 
whom the old man seemed already 
much more attached. For all these 
reasons, he resolved to venture for 
once upon some desperate effort to ree 
lieve him from his present difficulties, 
without exposing him to the resent- 
ment of his father. His first thought, 
after his introduction to Norry Sulli- 
van, was to marry her; her uncle, he 
knew, had saved a sum sufficient to 
extricate him from his distress, if he 
could get it into his hands; but when 
he sounded him on the subject of a 
marriage with his niece, he found that, 
although old Hourighan seemed not 
averse to the match, nor to engaging 
a suitable portion ultimately with 
Norry either, he yet was resolved to 
pay down no money during his own 
lifetime. M*‘Gloghlin, he said, was 
welcome to come live in his house, 
and take a share of his farm ; and then 
what need for dirty, dauny bits of pa+ 
per down in his hand? Now, these 
same “ dirty, dauny bits of paper 
down in hand,” were precisely what 
alone would serve the turn of young 
M‘Gloghlin; and as he knew that 
Hourighan, according to the custom 
of all Irish farmers who are well to pass 
in the world, had good store of them 
wrapped up in an old worsted stock- 
ing, and secreted in some hole inside 
the thatch of his cottage, he resolved 
to come at these by fair means, or by 
foul. 

Accordingly, when he found that 
all attempts to wheedle Hourighan 
into an arrangement more consistent 
with his wishes, were likely to prove 
ineffectual, he affected to be so pas- 
sionately in love with Norry, as to 
consent, for her sake, to the terms 
proposed, and was received by both 
uncle and niece as her accepted loves. 
Various were the pretcxts he devised 
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for protracting the period of celebra- 
ting their nuptials, chiefly urging the 
difficulty of bringing his father to “‘lis- 
ten to raison,” and evince his appro- 
bation of the match, by “ bestowing 
him something dacent” to begin house- 
keeping with ; while Hourighan and 
the girl, feeling that the hurrying on 
of the business ought not to come from 
their side, offered no remonstrances 
against this delay. 

Meanwhile the peculiar relation in 
which he stood towards her, the total ab- 
sence of that fastidious delicacy, which 
under similar circumstances amongst 
the more elevated classes, screens maid- 
en purity not only from pollution, but 
even from the least utterance of the 
sullying breath of the spoiler, and the 
assured belief that she was almost im- 
mediately to be made his wedded wife, 
contributed to render Norah Sullivan 
an easy prey to the insidious arts of 
young M‘Gloghlin. Her seduction 
was but the first step towards the con- 
summation of his contemplated vil- 
lainy ; when the poor girl had thus 
put herself completely in his power, 

e proceeded less ceremoniously to the 
accomplishment of his ultimate views. 
He no longer concealed from her the 
aapeet exigency for money to which 

e was reduced, and scrupled not to 
make the filching of old Hourighan’s 
notes by her, the indispensable condi- 
tion of that union which he had so 
often and so solemnly sworn to cele- 
brate. Long and bitterly did Norah 
weep at this humiliating demand, and 
strenuously did she endeavour to dis- 
suade M‘Gloghlin from his purpose. 
‘* Ith’n, is it yourself, Connor,” sob- 
bed she, “ that would have me be 
after robbin’ my poor ould uncle that 
tuck mein, and sheltered me from every 
wave whin my poor mother died, God 
rest her soul in glory! and left mea 
desolate orphan, without kith or kin 
in the wide world to look on me but 
himself? Was it for this he rared me 
up like a lady, and thought nothin’ 
too good for me; and wouldn’t take 
on wid Mrs Brady, the rich widdy 
that keeps the Inn, and was always 
righty sweet upon him entirely, on- 
ly he said he’d never bring in a step. 
mother over his little girl ?. Thim was 
his words, and he called me his daugh- 
ter, so he did; and well he might, 
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surely, for he always had a father’s 
warm heart to poor Norry,—God in 
heaven bless him, and reward him !— 
for that same I pray Christ,” and she 
crossed herself devoutly, as she pro- 
nounced the holy name of the Saviour. 
M‘Gloghlin waited impatiently till 
her passion of tears subsided, and she 
could listen to the specious glosses 
with which he varnished over the 
crime, 

“ Arrah, whisht, Norry, ma yours 
neen,” he replied, purposely adopting 
her own idiom, both as more familiar 
to himself than better language, and 
as more likely to soothe and coax the 
girl to his purpose. ‘‘ Can’t you be 
quite (quiet) now, and hear raison ? 
Sure, don’t you know it for sartain, 
all as one as if Father Gahagan was 
after telling you from the altar, that 
it’s all your own when your ould uncle 
goes? and where’s the differ of taking it 
now when we want it badly, and sors 
rowa bit the wiser he need be about the 
matter ?” 

“‘ Othin, Connor, agrah,” said thé 
girl, “ how is it you can think of 
evenin’ me to the likes o’ this, after 
takin’ an advantage of me, and de- 
ceavin’ me ? It’s cruel it is of you, and 
if you had the rale love for me you 
often said, you wouldn’t bid me do it. 
But what d’ye mane about bein’ never 
the wiser? Sure it isn’t what you 
think my uncle doesn’t know the dif- 
fer betwane money and no money when 
he goes to his bag ?” 

“© Mind what I tell you, Norry, 
jewel, and raison good ; your uncle 
never goes to take away money out of 
his ould stockin’, but to put more in, 
and I’ve a bundle of beautiful fine 
notcs, only they won’t pass, that I'll 
give you to put in the place of thim 
others, and no one, as I said, to know 
the difference, till they all come to 
ourselves again.” 

“* But still,” objected Norry, “ I 
dunna whereabouts he keeps thith 
weary notes you want so bad, at all, 
at all, for he was always a good 
warrant to keep his makin’s safe 
enough.” - 

“Then,” replied M‘Gloghlin, “ you 
must find out, Norry, and I'll tell you 
what you'll do ; your uncle is gone to 
the fair of Cruagh to sell three cole 
lops,* and as sure as he ‘comes’ back 





* Collop, a head of black cattle. 
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to-night, he'll go to the place to put 
in the muney after he thinks ever 
one fast asleep, so you must watc 
him, and find out where he hides it.” 

With a heavy heart, Norah gave, 
by her silence, a reluctant acquies- 
cence. Hourighan returned late that 
evening, in high spirits and good-hu- 
mour, having sold his cattle well, and 
taken more than one glass over the 
bargain. 

** Well, Norry,” said he, in his 
strange dialect, which was a mixture 
of sea phrases, with his native patois, 
“ what d’ye think I done with the 
lucky penny the rum old Quaker 
that I sould the collops to, refused to 
take?—why, I bought thee something 
to top thy rigging with ;—there’s a 
pair of streamers for you, honey,” he 
added, as he unfolded two blue and 
crimson ribbons, which he had pur- 
chased at the fair, to adorn his niece’s 
bonnet ; “‘ you'll be fine enough now 
for Connor, at any rate.” 

The pleasure that had momentarily 
lighted up the girl’s countenance at 
the appearance and good-humoured 
talk of her affectionate uncle, died 
= M‘Gloghlin’s name, and the 
recollection of the guilty promise she 
had made him in the morning. 

*¢ An’ doesn’t the ribbons plase you 
thin, Norry, that you look so sarious 
at thim ?” said the old man. “ Sure, 
it’s meself that doesn’t know much 
about thim sorts of things, but I 
thought it’s what you'd like thim best, 
or I’d iv brought you somethin’ else. 
Maybe thim’s not the colours Connor 
likes—eh, Norry?” And her uncle 
placed his arm affectionately round 
the girl’s neck.—‘“ Is that the rai- 
son ?” 

 O no, sir,” said Norry. “ They’re 
very nice, very iligant ribbons, so they 
are, and it’s too good you are to me, 
too good entirely.” 

The poor girl's heart was full, and 
she could speak no more, but burst- 
ing into tears, hid her face on her un- 
cle’s shoulder. 

“In the name o’ God! what's the 
matter wit you, child?” said he, alarm. 
ed,—* has anythin’ come across you 
when I was away ?” 

Ns O no, uncle! nothin’—nothin’ at 
all.” 
** And what makes you cry thin? 
was Connor M‘Gloghlin here to-day ?” 

** He was, sir.” 

* And did he say anythin’—anythin’ 
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ou didn’t like ? Bekase if he did, and 
if it’s that that’s grievin’ you, I’l—” 
And here he swore with all the ener- 
gy of an old seaman—“ I’}l make him 
repint it the longest day he lives— 
ould as I am, I'll brake every bone in 
his skin before to-morrow night, if he 
has saig an uncivil word to my little 

irl.” 
a O no, he didn’t,—he didn’t, in- 
deed,” said his niece, alarmed in her 
turn. ‘“ There’s nothin’ at all the 
matter wit me now, uncle, only I was 
low and sick all day, whin you wor 
away ; an’ it was just the aisin’ of my 
heart that made me cry.” 

“© Well,” said her uncle, “ I don’t 
understand the ways of you women, 
Norry ; but if it isn’t well you are, 
jewel, you'd better go to bed, for it’s 
time anyhow, an’ so will I. Good 
night, and God bless you, child.” 

‘The blessing smote upon the ear of 
the guilty girl like the knell of a pa 
rental imprecation. The thought of 
the unworthy part she was acting sunk 
bitterly upon her heart: she bid her 
uncle good night, and eager to escape 
from the pain which she conceived 
his presence inspired, she quickly shut 
herself up in her little chamber. 

But when alone, the distraction of 
the girl’s feelings became even greater 
than it was before, as she had no need 
of an effort to command them, in or- 
der to save appearances. One moment 
she thought of her engagement to 
young M‘Gloghlin, and the degraded 
situation in which she stood, if she 
dared to disoblige him. The next, 
her mind dwelt upon the kind confi- 
dence and affectionate words of her 
uncle, and again she wept bitterly, 
and flung herself upon her bed in an 
agony of doubt as to the course she 
should take. Her first resolution was, 
to lie still, and to tell Connor the next 
day, that she could not bring herself 
to do what he had desired,—to trust 
that he would yield to the urgency of 
her excuses ; or, should the worst come 
to the worst, to bear the shame and 
punishment ef the error she had al- 
ready committed, rather than go on 
in the ways of guilt. But scarcely 


was the resolution formed, when the 
thought of the probable consequences 
of it, came with redoubled force upon 
her imagination. She pictured to her- 
self the fierce impatience of her lover, 
—which she had more than once lately 
been obliged to wituess,—his anger, 
1 
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and perhaps his abandonment of her 
to shame and scorn. She thought of 
her uncle, and the effect that such an 
event would have upon him,—his af- 
fection for her perhaps turned to con- 
tempt,—his pride in her, become his 
shame and his disgrace. The sting of 
this reflection was more than the un- 
happy girl could bear ; she sprang up 
from her bed—her candle had been 
extinguished, but a ray of light from 
the outer room gleamed through a 
crevice in the door of her little apart- 
nient. Almost without a conscious- 
ness of what she was doing, she stole 
softly to the door, and kneeling down 
looked through the crevice. 

Her uncle was in the act of carry- 
ing over the table from the centre to 
one corner of the room, upon which 
he placed a chair, and mounting upon 
it, reached up his hand, and took from 
between the inner surface of the 
thatch and the rafter above his head, 
the old stocking which contained his 
treasure ; then taking from his pocket 
the notes he had received at the fair, 
he thrust them into the stocking, and 
doubling it up, returned it to its hi- 
ding place. 

Having removed the chair and table 
to their former situations, he took 
away the candle to his own room, and 
Norah looked upon darkness. 

** Well,” said she, talking to her- 
self as she arose, ‘“‘ Connor M‘Glogh- 
lin, I’ve done your biddin’, an’ well it 
would have been for me that I never 
seen your face, for complyin’ wit your 
wishes has made me commit sin every 
way.—Oh, hone!” she continued, 
wringing her hands, ‘ would I have 
thought a twelvemont ago, that this 
blessed night, I’d have sat up to watch 
my poor ould uncle like a thief, to see 
where he put his money? O Connor, 
Connor, it’s little I thought you’d make 
me suffer dthis-a-way !” and again the 
girl wept, and lying down, cried her 
self to sleep. 

It is fortunate for those in the hum- 
bler conditions of life, that when suf- 
fering under the anxieties to which all 
conditions are liable, and destitute of 
those resources of comfort which friends 
and fortune put in the power of those 
of higher rank ; the necessity they are 
under of actively applying themselves 
to their daily toil, serves to invigorate 
their minds, and to dissipate that 
weight of sorrow which would other- 
wise bow them to the earth. It was 
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a fine sunny morning when Norah 
rose ; her uncle had already gone out to 
the fields, and she too had to set about 
her morning tasks. The cows were to 
be milked, the calves fed, the young 
turkeys to be looked after, and various 
other little matters to be attended to, 
which required active exertion in the 
open air ; so that she had hardly time 
to think of her troubles, before her 
uncle came in to breakfast, and he was 
well pleased to find her, with so little 
sign of the agitation of the preceding 
evening. 

“* Morrow to ye, Norry,” said he, as 
he came in. ‘ Thim wearry young 
turkeys, Norry,—did you see after 
thim this mornin’? If one doesn’t keep 
a sharp look-out, they die, the cra 
turs, for no raison at all at all, but just 
as if it was out of contrariness.” 

“‘T fed them all this mornin’, and 
they’re all quite well,” said Norah. 

“ I’m glad you were able, child, 
to see after thim,” returned her uncle, 
** and that you look better yourself 
this mornin’; some little bit of a squall 
upset you last night, but it’s fine wed- 
ther and smooth sailin’ this mornin’ 
wit you again.” 


Fee suppressed a sigh, and assente 


Twelve o'clock at noon brought 
young M‘Gloghlin to the door, before 
which time Norah had made a reso- 
lution, which unfortunately she was 
in the sequel not able to keep. He 
did not waste much time in saluta- 
tions, but proceeded immediately to 
his business. 

“ Did he sell the cattle yesterday ?” 
said he. 

“‘ Yes,” replied the girl. 

“€ Well, and did you do as J said ?” 

‘© Oh, Connor !” said she, “ is it no- 
thin’ else but that muney you do be 
thinkin’ of ?” 

“* To besure, why shouldn’t I think 
of it?” replied he, ‘ and surely,” 
his face growing red with anger, as he 
spoke, “you didn’t forget, Norry, what 
I told you to do yesterday ?” * 

“‘ Forget !” said the girl, “‘ oh no! 
I wish I did, and thin I wouldn’t have 
the sin on my conscience of watchin’ 
him, and seein’ him put up his own 
hard urnins, that he has a good right 
to put where he plases, and I not to 
care, for he never begridged (grudged) 
thim on me.” 

“Then you know. where the stock- 
in’ is?” said M‘Gloghlin, with an 
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eagerness that evinced his pleasure at 
what she had just told him, ‘“‘ Where 
was it he kept it so snug?” 

“ I'll not tell you, Connor M‘- 
Gloghlin,” said Norah, with an air of 
firmness which surprised and discon- 
certed him ; “ an’ listen to me now, 
what I’m goin’ to say. I know well 
enough what you have in your power, 
after what has passed between us two ; 
you may, though I don’t think you’d 
have the cruel heart, Connor, to do it 
—but I know you can, if you please, 
lave me in shame an’ disgrace, to be 
scorned and looked down upon be the 
poorest of the neighbors ; yet, bad as 
I'll be, I’ll have some excuse that my 
heart led me astray, an’ no one ’Il have 
it to say that I desinded to the mane 
villyany of bein’ a thief, an’ robbin’ 
my poor ould uncle of his hard-earned 
muney ; and so, Connor, don’t ask me 
agin, for I won’t do it.” 

There was a something in the girl's 
manner so decisive, that M‘Gloghlin 
saw at once the necessity of finding 
some new motive to work her up to 
the vile act to which his scheme had 
all along tended, and there was a rea- 
diness about the villain which soon de- 
termined the new course he should take. 

** Well, Norry,” said he, with a 
softened tone, ‘‘ what you say about 
the muney is true enough, an’ I like 
you the better for it; an’ as for de- 
sartin’ you, it’s meself that would be 
long sorry to do any such roguish 
turn ; but I am afeard I must bid you 
a long farewell for all that, for since I 
can’t get the muney, I must goto jail to- 


‘morrow evyenin’ ; an’ longenough Ima 


be there, before any one ll relieve me.” 
** To jail!” said the terrified girl. 
“‘ Oh, Connor, don’t say that. My 


-God, what will become of us !” - 


“ It’s true enough, Norry; if the 
muney I owe is not paid by to-morrow 
at twelve o'clock, in the evening I'll 


‘be taken to Limerie jail, and put in- 


side four bare walls, where I suppose 
I must die of could and starvation, 
for my father will be so mad when he 
hears of it, that I know he’ll never 
give me a halfpenny, nor send near 
me to know if I’m dead or alive.” 

** Connor, jewel,” said Norah, cry- 
ing ; “‘ you mustn’t go to jail. Is there 
no way in the world that you could 
settle it ?” 

** None at all, barrin’ I could get 
the muney somewhere, even if it wa: 
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for a little while ; maybe I'd be able 
to ae Om back afore long. But sure, if 
you think it wrong to take it, Norry, 
I must only meet my fate, an’ I hope 
you'll sometimes think of poor Con- 
nor when he’s in confinement, an’ 
can’t come near you.” 

“Oh, they shan’t take you, Con 
nor,” sobbed the girl; ‘ I'll get you 
the notes to-night, an’ I pray Jasus 
you may be able to give them back 
to me soon, an’ ase my conscience of 
the sin of takin’ them.” 

“That’s my good little girl,” said 
M‘Gloghlin, his countenance bright- 
ening at the success of his scheme. “ I 
knew you wouldn’t see me brought to 
such distress if you could help me. 
To be sure, I’ll give you back the 
muney as soon as ever I can; an’ in 
the mane time, here’s the notes I tould 
you of, to put in the place of them 
you take ; they'll just do as well to fill 
the ould stockin’ as any other,” said 
he, as he gave Norah a bundle of 
flash notes, such as sharpers at races 
and fairs are generally supplied with. 
“‘ An’ I haven’t forgot my promise 
neither, Norry,” continued he. “ Do 
you get the muney as soon as your 
uncle is asleep, an meet me as soon 
as day breaks in the mornin’ at the 
little boat- quay ; I'll have a boatready, 
an’ we'll start at oncet over to Kile 
rush, where the priest ’ill be ready, 
an’ you'll come home Mrs M‘Glogh- 
lin, in less than no time.” 

‘I'll do what you bid me, Connor,” 
said Norah, well pleased that the mare 
riage, which was becoming every day 
more necessary to her reputation, as 
well as to the comfort of her own feel- 
ings, was no longer to be postponed ; 
“but will the priest marry us, d’ye 
think? for you know there is one of 
us,” looking at M‘Gloghlin, ‘ that 
doesn’t go to mass.” 

‘* Never you fear that,” replied M‘- 
Gloghlin. “ I’ll warrant you he'll 
marry us when we ask him, wid one 
o’ them notes you're to get me, in my 
hand ; an’, at all evints, Father Ga- 
hagan here below could prove some- 
thing for him, if ever he was attacked 
for marryin’ me as a Protestant. An’ 
now, Norry, jewel, I must bid you 
good-by till the mornin’. Be sure 
you get the muney, or we are ruined, 
and come to me very early.” 

* % + * * * 


It was about three o’clock on a fine 
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summer morning, in the grey light 
and chilling air of the half-hour that 
precedes sunrise, that Norah Sullivan, 
carefully dressed in white beneath, 
but wrapped in a bluish-grey duffle 
cloak externally, stole down from her 
uncle’s cottage, towards the bank of 
the river, with his hard earnings se 
creted in the bosom of her gown. 

Scarcely had shereached half way to 
the shore, when, as she crossed the 
last field of her uncle’s farm, a hare, 
startled by her early footsteps, bound- 
ed across the path, and Norah, as she 
blessed herself, could not help think- 
ing it looked supernaturally large, and 
boded no auspicious issue to her jour- 
ney. Often and fearfully did she look 
back at the cottage, to see that none 
had been awakened by her departure, 
or tracked her footsteps, nor did she 
feel secure until she saw M‘Gloghlin 
advancing from the place where he had 
moored his boat. 

“‘Have you brought the notes?” 
he eagerly inquired, in an under tone, 
as he held out both his hands to greet 
her. “ Oh, it’s the notes you want, and 
not me?” answered Norah, cheerily, as 
she now saw herself on the point, as 
she thought, of being made an honest 
woinan again.— Well, I have thim, 
sure enough ; and I’ll keep thim too, 
till thim words are said over us at 
Kilrush.” 

“* Murder, Norry dear! Sure you 
don’t think I’m goin’ to run away from 
you at the church-door ?” replied M‘- 
Gloghlin, in the same light tone, when 
he perceived that his design had fully 
succeeded— No, no ; honour bright. 
I'll never lave you now, jewel; so 
give me the dirty papers, an’ there’s 
no fear of my losin’ thim for want of 
pockets, not all as one,’—and he glan- 
ced at Norah’s well-shaped gown, 
which obviously disdained all such 
old-fashioned and unbecoming ap- 
pendages. 

‘Here they are, thin, an’ a weary 
on them,” said Norah ; ‘‘ God send us 
good luck with them, for they cost me 
a sorrowful night’s watchinganyhow ;” 
and her conductor lifted her into the 
boat. 

The management of the vessel, and 
the design he had in view, absolutely 
required the co-operation of another 
with himself, and in consequence, M‘« 
Gloghlin had the night before associ- 
ated in his plan, with the promise of 
a considerable bribe, a misercant of 
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the lowest grade, named Nicholas 
Sheehan, an elder and bolder villain 
than himself, who had beer his insti- 
gator and abettor in more than one 
atrocity already. 

This fellow very readily joined in 
his scheme, and seemed to rejoice, even 
with a sort of savage exultation, at 
the thought of shedding blocd for a 
reward. He now speedily set the sail, 
while M‘Gloghlin, with Norah by his’ 
side, took the helm, und they floated 
quickly down the river in the direc- 
tion of the north shore, as if to make 
Kilrush. They were just off Labash- 
kedah, where the receding of the shore, 
ina winding bay, renders the river par= 
ticularly broad, when Sheehan, who, 
till now, had lain stretched in silence 
along the bow of the boat, slowly stood 
up, and looked around on every side. 
Here and there along the coast of 
Clare a wreath of thin blue smoke bes 
tokened that the inhabitants of the 
cabins were already astir; and the sun, 
just peering above the blue hills which 
lay in the eastern distance, gave pro- 
mise of a sunny joyous day. No other 
boat, however, was yet stirring on the 
river ; and the shores on both sides 
were too distant to render either sight 
or sound of any being so diminutive 
as man distinguishable. “‘ Now!” ut- 
tered Sheehan in a lowemphatic voice, 
as he shuffled up to the stern where 
the others sat. Norah, whom the gen- 
tle motion of the boat gliding smoothe 
ly down the glassy current, combined 
with the fresh and pleasant air of the 
morning, had lulled into a day-dream 
of future happiness ; her reputation 
saved, her uncle reconciled, and she 
with her stalwart and young husband 
the happy cheerful woman she used 
to be; wrapped in such far-off medi- 
tations, she was startled by the por- 
tentous sound of Sheehan’s “* Now!” 
and looking up, she saw him exchange 
a glance of such diabolical intelligence 
with M‘Gloghlin as made her blood to 
curdle. In the moment of her invo- 
luntary shudder, Sheehan seized her 
round the waist with both his hands ; 
she screamed, and made a convulsive 
effort to catch and cling to M‘Glogh- 
lin, but he shook her rudely off, and 
exclaimed to his companion, “ Over 
with her now at once !” 

** Connor, for the love of God,” 
shricked the agonized girl, “ don’t 
kill me—don’t kill the baby that isn’t 
born !” But whilst uttering the words, 
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she was hurled into the air, and fell 
stunned and heavily upon the water, 
some yards from the boat. In the in- 
stant of the plash, and of her mortal 
agony, she exclaimed, ‘“‘ Blessed Queen 





ot Heaven, have marcy on my . 

Before the sentence was completed, a 
blow from the oar, which Sheehan had 
snatched up, drove her with violence 
beneath the surface. The stroke was 
on the head, and fatal ; she sank ra- 
pidly a few yards, remained suspend- 
ed in the water, then slowly rose a 
yard or two, when life became ex- 
tinct ; a slight bubble rose to the sur- 
face, and then they saw her white 
dress gradually sinking deeper and 


’ deeper, till it grew indistinct, as wa- 


ter is in water, and finally disappeared. 
M‘Gloghlin was still gazing in the 
direction of the body; and in the 
rush of disordered feelings which 
crowded his mind, scarcely recollected 
that he was himself the perpetrator of 
this foul murder, or had any other 
interest in the scene before him than 
that of an ordinary spectator, when 
he was roused by the rough voice of 
Sheehan.—‘‘ Come, Master Connor, 
we've done the job cleverly, anyhow ; 
you'd bether put about ship now, if 
you plase.” M/‘Gloghlin made the 
necessary movement of the helm in 
silence, and Sheehan shifted the sail. 
“ It's a terrible thing to kill a wo- 
man!” were the first words that broke 
from the former ; and he brushed his 
eyes with the sleeve of his coat. 
** Ith’n, what signifies it?” replied 
the other, coolly ; “‘ sure it’s only one 
» an’ all's over.—Never think 
‘ou to cry after her, Master Connor,” 
e added, observing M‘Gloghlin’s eyes 
looked watery ; “nor for any woman 
born, barrin’ one, and that’s the mo- 
ther that bore you, agrah—divel an- 
other woman on God's earth is worth 
any man’s sheddin’ a tear for. I 
ieve I cried at my ould mother’s 
berrin’ myself, God be marciful to her 
a Here, sir, here’s — to 
up your sperrits ;” and he smi- 
led at bis own wit, as he handed 
M‘Gloghlin a small black bottle of 
poteen. ‘* There, the thievin’ gauger 
never baptized that—bad luck to him ; 
I wisht we were after sarvin’ him the 
same turn this mornin’, that we did 
to emu” 
“ D—n it, don’t talk about that,” 
said M‘Gloghlin, interrupting him 
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hastily ; and taking a draught from 
the bottle, he seemed to recover his 
natural air of fierce hardihood. ‘The 
boat soon reached the shore, at a point 
some distance below that from which 
they had set out, and the murderers 
leaped upon the land. 

The strange disappearance of Norah 
Sullivan caused great astonishment, 
and much talk in the neighbourhood 
where she had lived ; not so much be- 
cause the girl had disappeared, for the 
violent abduction of young women is 
not exceedingly rare in the south of 
Ireland, as because no one could tell 
how or where she had been carried 
away. The old women talked about 
fairies, and the stories “‘ their gran- 
nies tould thim when they wer chil- 
der, of young people bein’ sperrited 
away.” The young women said it 
was ‘‘ a quare endin’ to all the fine 
coortin’ that was goin’ on betwane her- 
self and the young squireen ;” while 
a party of young squires, who, having 
hunted a fox to death in the neigh- 
bourhood, stopped for an hour to res 
fresh at the village inn, listened at- 
tentively to the story, and came to the 
conclusion, nemine contradicente, that 
it was all ad—d scheme of the priests 
to prevent the girl marrying a Pro- 
testant, and to get her uncle’s money 
to themselves. 

But amongst all these, were only 
two persons who seemed to take poor 
Norah’s disappearance seriously and 
soberly to heart. The first of these 
was the old man her uncle, who, be- 
cause he really loved the girl, and had 
felt her to be the support of his old 
age, sought her everywhere, some- 
times sorrowing for her loss, and 
sometimes vehemently declaring ven- 
geance against whoever had stolen her 
away ; for he never thought of impu- 
ting ber absence to voluntary flight, 
nor did the idea that she was dead 
seem more than once or twice to cross 
his mind. 

The other, who seemed to take a 
great interest in her fate, was Mr Mor- 
ton, a gentleman of property, « cler- 
gyman, and a magistrate of the coun- 
ty, who, living near the spot, and 
knowing all the circumstances of the 
case, was actuated by his regard for 
justice, and for the old man Houri- 
ghan, who was his tenant, to trace, as 
far as possible, the cause of the girl’s 
disappearance, and the place of her 
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concealment. He learned from her 
uncle the terms upon which his niece 
was with M‘Gloghlin, and had made 
many inquiries about him, the result 
of which was by no means favour- 
able. He ascertained that the day be- 
fore the girl’s disappearance, M‘Glogh- 
lin had been at the cottage, and had 
not been there again for three days; 
that when he did call, he expressed 
the greatest astonishment at hearing 
of Norah’s disappearance, though it 
was almost impossible that he should 
not have heard of it previously, as it 
had been talked of far and wide for 
two days. He had not returned to the 
cottage any more, and had been obser- 
ved to be almost constantly drunk ever 
since. All these circumstances exci- 
ted a degree of suspicion in Mr Mor- 
ton’s mind, which determined him to 
watch the young man closely ; but the 
worst he conceived possible ot him was, 
that he had carried the young woman 
somewhere, and kept her in confine- 
ment. He was, however, soon unde- 
ceived. 

It was about a fortnight after the 
disappearance of his niece, that Farm- 
er Hourighan was sent for at an early 
hour by Mr Morton. The old man 
had a presentiment that he was to 
hear something about his “ little girl,” 
and made haste to attend the sum- 
mons. 

“* Have you heard anything about 
her, sir?” said he, as soon as he en- 
tered Mr Morton’s parlour. 

«T have heard some very bad news 
about your niece, Hourighan, which 
it is necessary I should inform you of 
at once,” replied the magistrate. 

** God is good, sir,” said the old 
man. ‘ What is it ?” 

“‘T am very sorry to have to tell 
you, Hourighan, that your niece is 
drowned.” 

‘** Drowned ! your honour.—Christ 
Jasus, bless us! Whin—where >— 
How could it be?” 

“That is all yet to be found out. 
All I know is, that it is so. Sit down, 
Hourighan, my good fellow, and be 
calm,” continued Mr Morton, in a 
softened tone, as he observed the big 
tears to roll down the weather-beaten 
cheeks of the old man. “ Sit down, 
and I will tell you what I have learn- 
ed, and what we must now do.” 

“I thank your honour,” said the 
old man, in the broken voice of grief. 
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‘* T’ll pay attention, sir. My poor 
Norry—an’ so she’s gone, after all !” 

‘** Two fishermen,’ said the magi< 
strate, ‘‘ went down to the edge of the 
river this morning at daybreak, to 
look at the salmon-nets, at a place 
about three miles below this. They 
saw something white lying a little be- 
low the surface of the water, which 
they found to be the body of a young 
woman. On examination, it has turn- 
ed out to be the corpse of your niece.” 

The old man checked himself, as he 
was about to speak again; but the 
tears burst afresh from his eyes. 

‘* The body is not so much decayed,” 
continued the magistrate, ‘‘ as might 
have been expected, from the long 
time it has probably been in the wa- 
ter; and I am informed there is the 
mark of a dreadful blow on her head.” 

*€ Some villain murdered her, and 
threw her in,” said Hourighan, start- 
ing up.—‘ The poor crathur! God 
help her—TI'll pursue him all over the 
worlt, the villain, so I will.” 

“* Be quiet, Hourighan,” said the 
magistrate, ‘ and attend to what I 
say. The blow I mentioned has been 
probably given by some boat’s keel in 
passing over the body ; but that must 
be investigated. The Coroner's In- 
quest will sit to-day at two o'clock. I 
shall be there, and so must you, and 
be as collected as possible. Try to ree 
collect, between this and then, all you 
can of what your niece did and said 
for some time previous to her disap 
pearance, and I hope we shall yet find 
some clew to this mysterious matter.” 

The old man went away, and at 
the appointed time was present at the 
Coroner’s Inquest with the magistrate. 
It was an exceedingly mournful thing 
for those who had seen and known 
Norah Sullivan in life, to behold her 
cold remains lying upon the rough 
strand of the river. Decay had pro- 
ceeded so far, that the face had fallen 
in, and displayed a horrible ruin of 
its former beauty. Her eyes were 
close shut, her arms extended towards 
her head, and her ‘hands firmly clench- 
ed. The wound in her head was di- 
ligently examined by a surgeon, who 
expressed great doubts of its havin 
been inflicted by a boat's keel, as had 
been suggested. ‘The skull was frac- 
tured in one long line, which he said 
appeared to him to have happened 
from the stroke of some edged but 
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very blunt instrument, which had de- 
scended perpendicularly on the top of 
the head. On examining the body 
further, it was discovered, with in- 
creased horror and astonishment, that 
the young woman was pregnant. Hou- 
righan could only be made to believe 
the fact, by the positive assurances of 
Mr Morton and the surgeon; and 
then he insisted that M‘Gloghlin must 
be the author both of her dishonour 
and her death. ‘“* It must be he,” 
said the old man, “ an’ no one else, 
that destroyed her both sowl and 
body.” 
* Ts M‘Gloghlin here?” said the 
magistrate to a man whom he had 
sent for him early in the morning. 

“* No, your honour—he tould me 
for to say to your honour, that he had 
to go somewhere else to-day upon a 
little bit of business.” 

“ And if he did, why did you not 
deliver your message before ?” 

“Why, thin, to tell God’s truth, 
your honour, I made him a soart of a 
promise, that I wouldn’t say a word 
about him to man or mortal—barrin’ 
I was axed, an’ couldn’t help it.” 

** Was this promise made at his 
request ?” 

“ A thin, who else’s, your honour ?” 
replied the man. 

“* You mean that it was made at 
his request ?” 

“To be sure, your honour, that’s 
exactly what I mane.” 

The inquest was adjourned to the 
next day, when the presence of M‘- 
Gloghlin was procured. His face look- 
ed pale, his eyes slightly bloodshot, 
his hair disordered, and his whole 
appearance wearing the signs of re 
cent dissipation. As he approached 
the body, those who marked him close- 
ly observed a slight quiver of his 
frame, and a nameless expression to 
pass over his face; but he made an 
effort to master his sensations, and 
the agitation which he could not 
wholly command, he covered by an 
air of light and careless effrontery. 
The attempt which he made to smile, 
as he acknowledged the criminal in- 
tercourse between the young woman 
and himself, was checked by the un- 
spoken murmur of disgust which ran 

rough the assembled crowd; but 
he acknowledged no more, and with 
sullen hardihood, pronounced the per- 
juries which were necessary to exone- 
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rate him from all knowledge and pare 
ticipation in the death of the unfor- 
tunate young woman. 

** Young man,” said the magistrate, 
when his examination was concluded, 
‘* I beseech you, let the dreadful cir- 
cumstance we are now investigating 
have its due and salutary influence 
upon your mind ; and think not to 
harden your heart to the misery and 
guilt, of which, by your own acknow- 
ledgment, you have been in a great 
measure the author. How that un- 
happy young creature, who was so 
unfortunate as to be the partner of 
your guilty pleasure, has come to her 
untimely end, we can only conjecture ; 
but whether by her own act, or by 
more desperate means, your mutual 
crime has probably led to it. Circum- 
stances may yet turn up to enable us 
to judge more certainly how the young 
woman came by her death ; and if it 
was by violence, I trust the finger of 
God will, in his own good time, and 
by the means which he thinks best, 
point out the murderer. You, sir, 
may now depart, I hope to think of 
this business with a more serious and 
contrite heart than your most unbes 
coming behaviour this day would war 
rant us in expecting.” 

M‘Gloghlin hung down his head, 
and slowly walked away—afraid to 
look around him, yet unwilling, by a 
speedy retreat, to show any symptoms 
of fear. The inquiry terminated, and 
the jury were under the necessity of 
recording a verdict which merely re- 
lated the circumstances under which 
the body was found. 

The questionable death of poor 
Norah did not prevent the usual ces 
remonies and absurdities of an Irish 
wake. Tobacco was smoked, whisky 
was drunk, and many a gossiping 
story told, while the bright blaze of 
nine lighted candles shone around the 
senseless corpse, as if it were in mock- 
ery of the darkness of death which 
had for ever sealed up its eye-lids. 
The old man sat apart in a corner, 
refusing to be eomforted—occasion- 
ally, as if unconscious of what he was 
doing, he seized a pipe, and smoked 
a few whiffs; and then, recollecting 
himself, he would lay it down, and 
resume his gloomy and tearless inacti- 
vity. 

In a day or two Norah was buried, 
and the memory of the transaction 
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would probably soon have died away, 
like a tale that is told, but that Mr 
Morton still exerted himself to obtain 
every possible information of all that 
related to it, by inquiries from those 
who knew the girl or M‘Gloghlin. 
One morning, about three weeks after 
the body was found, his servant in- 
formed him, “ there was one below 
that wanted to spake to him if he 
plased.” 

‘© Who is it, Dennis?” said Mr 
Morton. 

“Tis Jim Rooney, your honour, 
that goes about sellin’ the sales an’ 
rings, and things like what they used to 
sell in Essex Bridge, when we wor in 
Dublin, sir.” 

‘* And what can he want with me 
—has any one been robbing or cheat- 
ing him ?” 

“« Oh, devil a fear of that, your ho- 
nour—be my sowl, he’d get up early 
that id chate Jim Rooney.” 

“* So I should think myself, Dennis 
—but the next time I ask you a ques 
tion, you need not swear when you an- 
swer it.—Tell Rooney, that if it be to 
sell something he wants, I won’t buy 
it, and therefore he need not trouble 
himself and me, by coming near me— 
if it be any other business, you may 
desire him to come up stairs.” 

The magistrate was pretty sure, 
that under this condition of admit- 
tance, Rooney the pedlar would not 
seek his presence, and was not a little 
surprised when he saw him enter, 
bowing and scraping, and without his 
pack. I beg your honour’s pardon,” 
said Rooney, “ for makin’ so bould as 
to ask to see your honour; but it’s 
what I wanted to spake to you about 
a thing that I know your honour 
takes a concern in, and so I thought 
maybe you'd like to know it.” 

“ What is that, Rooney? Tell me 
what you have to say ; and as I know 
you're a clever fellow, tell it in the 
plainest and shortest manner possi« 
ble.” 

There is no uneducated people in 
the world more naturally polite, or 
more open to the influence of kind 
and flattering language from others, 
than the lower orders of the Irish. 
Rooney, anxious to show at once both 
his willingness and ability to obey a 
request put in so agreeable a form, 
lost no time in entering upon his 
story. 

“ T know your honour wishes to 
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find out all you can about Norry 
Sullivan, Mr Hourighan’s niece, that 
was found dead in the Shannon.” 

“* Yes, certainly,” said the magis- 
trate, with eager attention. 

“* Well, your honour, only two or 
three days afore she was missin’, the 
cratur, I sould her a gowld brooch,— 
an’ I could swear to the same brooch, 
bekase it had a little bit of damage on 
one side of it, an’, be the same token, 
I sould it chape on account of that 
same. Well, behould you, sir, yes 
terday, whin I was goin’ along the 
road quate an’ asy, Pat Doolan’s little 
gossoon comes up to me, and siz he to 
me, siz he, ‘ Would you buy this ?’ siz 
he; an’ I knew at oncet it was the 
very same I sould to the poor young 
woman, the Lord be merciful to her 
sowl! So I questioned him how he 
came by it, an’ I made out that he 
found it in his father’s boat, just about 
the time she was lost. I knew his fa- 
ther very well, your honour,—he’s a 
dacent, honest, poor man, as ever was, 
—so I wint to him to spake about it ; 
and, when I tould him, up he jumps, 
and slaps the table, your honour, and 
siz he to me, siz he, ‘ By the holy 
farmer !’—that was the oat’ he swore, 
—‘ that was the mornin’ young Mr 
M‘Gloghlin borry’d my boat, an’ I'l 
be bail she must have becn wit him, 
an’ dropt it.’” 

** Did he say M‘Gloghlin borrowed 
his boat the morning the young woe 
man disappeared ?” asked the magis- 
trate, eagerly. 

‘** He did, your honour ; an’ that’s 
what I thought you’d like to know.” 

** You were right. Go and bring 
Doolan to me as fast as you can.” 

Rooney departed on his mission, 
while Mr Morton paced up and down 
his study, wrapped in thought, and 
anxiously awaiting his return. Had 
M‘Gloghlin slain a man, in any of 
those outrages which are so lamente 
ably frequent in the south of Ireland, 
it is not probable that the common 
people, even though they were certain 
of his having committed the crime, 
would have given the magistrate any 
aid to seize or to convict him; but 
there was something so revolting to 
the wild sentiment of their character 
in the seduction and murder of a 
young woman, that the bare suspicion 
of it was enough to excite their live. 
liest efforts towards the detection of 
the perpetrator ;—and perhaps the 
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circumstance of the suspected man be- 
ing a reputed Protestant, did not ren- 
der them the less anxious to give the 
investigation all the aid in their 
power. 

Mr Morton ascertained, that the 
evening before the disappearance of 
Hourighan’s niece, M‘Gloghlin had 
asked for the boat, which he said he 
wanted for an hour or two, early in 
the morning, to go a little way down 
the river ; and that he had returned 
it, after having made use of it, before 
breakfast the same morning. The 
magistrate was endeavouring to see 
how he could connect this circum- 
stance with the others with which he 
was already acquainted, when he was 
interrupted by the entrance of Hou- 
righan in great agitation. 

The old man had been so regular 
in all his movements, that it had been 
true, as stated by M‘Gloghlin to No- 
rah, that he never went to his treasure 
in the old stocking but to add to it. 
A particular fair, which happened just 
at the time when he paid his half- 
yearly rents, always supplied him 
with the money for that purpose, and 
the consumption of his cottage was 
not supplied by money, but from the 
farm. The outlay for his niece’s fu- 
neral was, however, an unforeseen 
expense, for the defraying of which 
he had that morning had recourse to 
his stocking, and, to his utter amaze- 
ment and terror, found, that worth- 
less counterfeits had been substituted 
for his money. The poor old man was 
stunned and distracted. The kind of 
grief with which he was afflicted did 
not make him insensible to the loss of 
his property, but added a terrified be« 
wilderment to his feelings; he saw 
his calamities multiplying,—he felt as 
if the world were slipping from under 
his feet,—and, as soon as he recover- 
ed sufficient recollection, he hurried 
to the magistrate to seek for advice 
and consolation. 

** This is very extraordinary in- 
deed !” said Mr Morton, when he 
heard the story. ‘ How long is it 
since you looked at your money be- 
fore ?” 

After some time, Hourighan was 
able to recollect, that it was only an 
evening or two before his niece’s dis- 
appearance that he had put money in- 
to the stocking ; but any examination 
of the contents he had not made for 
many a day. As, however, even the 
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last money he had put in was gone, it 
was clear, that since that time a part, 
if not the whole, of the theft had been 
committed. The old man knew no- 
7 of the numbers of the notes ; 


but he knew the person from whom 
he got the last sum he had received ; 
and as he was a Quaker, and, like 
most of his sect, extremely regular 
and correct in his business, it was 
thought probable that he might be 
able to give some information about 
the notes; and to him Hourighan 
rode off at once, accompanied by Mr 
Morton, who now began to feel a 
strong suspicion of the foul villainy 
which had actually been practised. 

“If thee can tell me the day I 
bought thy cattle, friend,” said the 
Quaker, drawing out a little book, “ I 
can give thee full information as to 
the notes with which I paid thee.” 

The day was mentioned, and he not 
only told them the number and des 
scription of the notes, but added, that 
one of them had come back to him 
that very morning, in a remittance 
from Limeric. 

This was just the clew which the 
magistrate wanted, and he lost no 
time in pursuing it. After a week’s 
labour, and no small difficulty, he 
traced the note, as he had almost ex- 
pected he should, to have been paid 
by M‘Gloghlin to a person in the 
neighbourhood of Limeric who dealt 
in horses; and, in the course of his 
inquiries, he also found, that a noto- 
rious schemer and swindling jockey, 
who was in the habit of frequently 
getting drunk with young M‘Glogh- 
lin, had been thrown into jail a few 
days before on suspicion of horse-steal« 
ing, and certainly of having endea- 
voured to pass upon a countryman 
some of the flash notes similar to those 
which were found in Hourighan’s 
stocking. 

Mr Morton now issued a warrant 
for the apprehension of M‘Gloghlin ; 
but the matter having got wind, and 
the rural officers of the law not being 
either quite so prompt or so expert as 
the well-trained hawks of the grand 
falconer Sir Richard Birnie, the bird 
was flown ere they reached his nest ; 
but it was known that he could not 
have escaped to any distance, and the 
magistrate still continued to collect 
evidence, in the hope that, if he could 
bring the proof home to him, he would 
be able to find M‘Gloghlin before long. 
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After some delay the jockey who was 
in jail, in the hope of thereby gaining 
some advantage for himself, gave vo- 
luntary information, that he had sup- 
plied M‘Gloghlin with a parcel of flash 
notes, which he said he would know 
again, as, in order to make them look 
more like genuine notes which had 
been in circulation, he had himself 
written different names upon the backs 
of them. The papers were produced to 
him, and were identified as the ver 
same which M‘Gloghlin had sondvall 
So far a connexion between him and 
the robbery was circumstantially esta- 
blished, but whether this was connect- 
ed with the death of the young wo 
man still remained a mystery. 

By one of those strange coincidences 
which have been remarked so many 
times to occur in cases of mysterious 
murder, as if specially appointed by 
Providence to bring the perpetrators 
to punishment, additional evidence 
was procured which left little doubt 
that the young woman had been mur- 
dered, and that M‘Gloghlin was con- 
cerned in it. 

There was an old man and his wife 
who lived in a small and wretched 
cottage between the shore and Hou- 
righan’s cottage, on the side of a hill 
which commanded a view of the wa- 
ter’s edge, and they possessed one cow 
which was all their worldly goods. 
The man had a brother, an old sol- 
dier, who was a pensioner in the Kil- 
mainham hospital in Dublin, and who 
died there, leaving some few pounds 
which he had saved by selling his al- 
lowance of cheese, and doing without 
tobacco. On the very morning on 
which Norah Sullivan had disappear- 
ed, the countryman set off for Dublin, 
as he said himself, “ to recave his 
brother’s fortune that he had left him ;” 
and having arrived there safely, and 
received the said fortune, amounting 
to five pounds and eighteenpence, he, 
being of a very different disposition 
from his brother, remained nearly six 
weeks in Dublin, and, as he ate very 
little, he contrived, with the money 
he received, to keep himself extreme- 
ly drunk during nearly the whole of 
that time. At length he arrived at 
home, much in the same state as he 
went away, save that his brogues were 
worn out, and his hat, if possible, 
more crushed and shapeless than when 
he left home. On his arrival, he heard, 
for the first time, the story of the trae 
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gical end of Hourighan’s niece, and, 
very soon after, he sought the magi- 
strate, to whom he made the follow- 
ing important communication :— 

** Plase your honour, sir, it was co< 
min’ in daylight o’ the mornin’ that 
mysel’ and the ould woman (ineaning 
thereby his wife) had fixed I was to 
go to Dublin, to see after my broder’s 
fortin—he that’s dead ; may his sowl 
rest in glory, I pray God—an’ bad 
fortin it was to me to go take such a 
journey into foreign parts, I may say, 
where I was robbed, and kilt, and 
murdthered entirely. But sure enough, 
your honour, our cow was sick—she’s 
bether since, glory to God ; and I got 
up arely to give her a warm dthrink. 
It was just afore sunrise—I remimbir 
it as well as if it was yisterday ; an’ 
lookin’ down to the river to see what 
sorte of a day it id be, I seen young 
M‘Gloghlin come up from a_ boat 
that had another man in it, that I 
didn’t know, an’ a young woman, wit 
a grey cloak on, met him. I didn’t 
see her face at all, but only her back, 
and the two set down together in the 
boat, and pushed off. I tuk no no- 
tice, bekase what business had I? 
An’ I knew Mr M‘Gloghlin was a 
wild young fellow, an’ maybe had 
some call to the girl. Well, your ho- 
nour, afore I left home I saw the boat 
come back wit only the two men in 
her, but I tuk no notice thin either, 
bekase, siz I, I suppose they put her 
ashore somewhere doun the river a 
bit, siz I——.” 

** Who did you say this to?” said 
the magistrate. 

“Oh, only to myself, sir—sorrow 
one else; an’ thin off I wint, an’ ne- 
ver heard a word more about it ’till 
last night, when I came home. SoI 
thought it looked very quare, what 
I’ve been tellin’ your honour, an’ I 
was resolved to come t’ye.” 

“* Did the woman you saw, appear 
to be coming from the direction of 
Hourighan’s house ?” 

“‘ Troth it was, your honour, that 
very direction.” 

The man’s depositions were taken ; 
another warrant made out for the ape 
prehension of M‘Gloghlin, and two 
mounted police sent for, to endeavour 
to put it in execution. 

The next evening the magistrate 
received positive information, that 
young M‘Gloghlin had been seen that 
merning, at a very early hour, steal« 
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ing into his father’s house, and that 
he was probably still there. He at 
once determined to make a strong ef- 
fort for his apprehension ; and taking 
the two mounted police and some 
other attendants with him, he pro- 
ceeded, as daylight fell, to the resi- 
dence of the elder M‘Gloghlin. An 
hour’s riding brought them to the 
spot the appearance of the place, like 
that of many of the residences of the 
better sort of farmers in Ireland, in- 
dicated plenty, without what the Eng- 
lish call comfort—some finery, and 
no neatness. There was a sloping 
lawn before the house, which seemed 
not to have felt the plough, or the 
hand of the weeder, for a century. 
A road was made to sweep round be- 
fore the door, which had once been 
bounded by posts connected by light 
chains; but all the chains and some 
of the posts were broken, and the 
road itself seemed to have been aban- 
doned by foot-passengers, in favour of 
a “shorter cut,” a narrow footpath, 
which ran down the centre of the 
lawn, and terminated by a gap in the 
hedge at the bottom, and which the 
servants and the sheep found a more 
convenient method of getting to the 
road, than going round by the gate. 
At this gate, however, Mr Morton 
halted ; and desiring the two mounted 
police to leave their horses with the 
others, who were to watch that no one 
escaped from the premises, he advan- 
ced to the house. He was admitted 
without difficulty, and could perceive, 
by the manner of those whom he ad- 
dressed, that his appearance was not 
altogether unexpected. He told them 
at once, and in courteous and compas- 
sionate language, the object of his vi- 
sit, and required, that if the young 
man were there, he should be given 
up. He was answered by the mother 
of young M‘Gloghlin, the same who 
was mentioned in the beginning of 
our story. 

She had been a beauty in her youth, 
but was now a coarse and bold-fea-« 
tured woman ; her eyes still flashed 
with something of the vivacity of for- 
mer times, and her face was flushed 
with passion.—‘‘ Give him up!” said 
she ; “‘ And why should we give him 
up to you, supposin’ that he was here ? 
What call have you tohim? Did he 
ever do you any harm? and why 
should you want to murdther the 
hoy, that I b'lieve wouldn’t know you 
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if he was lookin’ you in the face?— 
You may go your ways, Mr Morton, 
an’ mind your prachein’, if you have 
any to mind, for you'll get none of 
him here.” 

“* T am sorry, sir,” said the magis- 
trate, addressing her husband, ‘‘ to do 
what must be so painful to you ; but 
I have positive information, and must 
search the house—the officers are in 
the hall.” 

“* Sarche away, thin,” said the woe 
man ; “‘ an’ may the . 

Her husband checked the curse 
which was coming to her lips, and 
ordering her sternly to be quiet, the 
men proceeded on their search. They 
could not find him in the dwelling 
house. 

“* T cannot discharge my duty,” said 
Mr Morton, “ without having your 
out-offices also searched ; and as it is 
now almost dark, I must request you 
will send some one with a light to 
guide us to them.” He purposely 
watched the countenance of the wo- 
man, and perceived it shaken by agi- 
tation at his proposal to proceed with 
the search, but fear of her husband 
kept her silent. 

Old M‘Gloghlin merely answered, 
‘* he might do as he pleased.” 

‘* Will you let this boy carry the 
light ?” said the magistrate, pointing 
to a thin but hardy-looking fair-hair- 
ed boy, of ten or twelve years of age, 
who had sat looking sharply on, at 
every turn of the policemen, but had 
never uttered a word. This lad was 
the brother of young M‘Gloghlin, but 
Mr Morton did not know that ; and 
he thought that from his youth, he 
would be less apt to deceive them in 
their search than any one else in the 
house. In this, however, he was mis- 
taken: the boy was quiet and silent 
in his manners, but possessed more 
acuteness than all the rest in the house 
put together. He looked at his father 
when he heard the question put ; and 
gathering his assent from the expres 
sion of his eye, he arose to take the 
light. 

ee No—dinny—no,” cried his mo 
ther, rushing forward ; and then as if 
suddenly recollecting herself, —‘“ well, 
thin, do, but— ;” and she bent over 
the boy, and whispered in his ear, 
* but dinny, darlin’,—mind what 
you're about—lade thim off, an’ you'll 
see what I'll give you. An’ if you 
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doan’t,” continued she, clenching her 
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teeth, “ I'll dash your brains out whin 
they’re gone.” 

The boy neither answered nor trem- 
bled, but led the way for the police- 
men, with a small lantern in his hand. 
There was a gentleness and simplicity 
in the lad’s manner, which led Mr 
Morton to think, that if he were cross- 
questioned, or threatened, he would 
be able to obtain from him the infor- 
mation, whether the person he sought 
for was in the place or not; but he 
felt an instinctive abhorrence towards 
inducing the boy to betray the young 
man, villain as he believedhim to be, 
and he therefore chose rather to trust 
to the vigilance of his search. 

The way led through a farm-yard, 
filled with stacks of hay and corn, 
which the policemen proposed to prod 
with their swords, as the object of 
their search might possibly be con- 
cealed within them. 

“But you might wound him, or 
kill him, if he really were there,” said 
the magistrate, ‘‘ which you have no 
right to do, unless he makes violent 
resistance.” 

“If that be all you’re afraid of, 
sir,” said the boy, “‘ they may prod 
away—they’ll hurt no one there, I’ll 
warrant, except it be the mice that 
make nests in the stacks, and that'll 
do us no harm.” 

“* Some of this hay appears to have 
been tossed about lately ?” 

“* Yes, sir, they were bringin’ it up 
to the loft for the horses.” 

*¢ Where is the loft ?” 

“* There’s two or three of them, sir 
—I’ll show them to you.” 

He led the way along a little pass- 
age, bounded by a hedge, from which 
the little birds flew out, startled by 
the light, as it passed. ‘‘ The poor 
little birds, sir, is frightened as if you 
were serchin’ for them. It’s a pity to 
disturb them, sir, isn’t it? poor things 
that’s tired enough, I'll engage, flyin’ 
about wit their little wings all day.” 

“Ts it possible,” thought the ma- 
gistrate, “ that this boy can talk so 
lightly, if he really knows the man 
to be lurking about here. I think we 
must have been wrong informed, af= 
ter all.” 

They examined three lofts without 
success ; and the boy, after holding 
the lantern for them, with great pa- 
tience, was proceeding back by the 
way they had come, when Mr Morton 
remarked another small building in a 
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corner of the inclosure which they 
had not gone inte. 

“¢ It’s only an ould Jumber-house,” 
said the boy. 

“I see some marks on the ground, 
as if hay had been carried into it lates 
ly,” observed Mr Morton. 

The boy, for the first time, betrayed 
a slight hesitation, as he answered, 
‘* Maybe they did put hay into it— 
sometimes they do.” But still he held 
back, and seemed anxious they should 
return without examining farther. 

‘“‘ We must trouble you to bring the 
light there, my boy,” said the magis- 
trate. ‘‘ We must examine every 
place.” ' 

They found,‘on entering the lower 
apartment, that it was, as the boy had 
said, a lumber-house, where old cart 
wheels, and hay forks, and scythe 
handles lay scattered about. In one 
corner, however, they discovered a step 
ladder, and-a trap-door above it lead- 
ing into the loft. 

‘<I suppose I needn’t go up, sir?” 
said the little guide; ‘ it’s the same 
just as this place.” 

“© We must see it, though,” replied 
the magistrate ; ‘‘ it will not keep you 
long.” . 

The boy slowly ascended the lad- 
der, and the magistrate motioned to 
one of the men to follow: The man 
looked, however, rather suspiciously 
at the narrow trap-door, and observed 
that if there were any one above, it 
was very dangerous, as one man in 
such a situation might knock a regi- 
ment on the head before they could 
get into the loft. 

“* T shall lead the way, then,” said 
Mr Morton, as he ascended into the 
apartment unmolested, followed by 
the two men. There was lumber in 
the room, and some sheaves of straw 
piled against the walls, which the 
policemen prodded with their swords, 
still without success, and they were 
about to descend, when it occurred to 
Mr Morton, that the boy had not walk- 
ed about in the room as in the other 
places, but had stood with his back to 
one particular spot, shading it from 
the light, while he held the lantern 
towards the other places which the 
men examined. He therefore turned 
back, and looking — at the boy, 
he thought he saw him slightly start, 
as he told the men they should look in 
that spot which they had omitted. 
There was an old trunk in the spot, 
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which had a quantity of hay piled upon 
it, over which were loosely thrown a 
few old sacks. 

“* You'll spoil the sacks, if you 
thrust. your swords there,” said the 


cf We'll take them away first, then,” 
said one of the men. He did so—and 
struck his sword into the hay—a loud 
shriek followed the thrust, and young 
M‘Gloghlin sprung from the hay, and 


_ surrendered himself. The sword had 


not touched him, and had he lain still 
he might have escaped ; but the dan- 
was too much for his nerves, and 

e fell unwounded into their hands. 

He was unprepared for resistance, 
and did not ‘attempt it, but in sullen 
silence suffered his hands to be secured, 
and was led down to the yard. His 
mother, who, at a little distance, had 
followed the whole search, muttering 
a thousand praises of her “ darlin’ 
little cute white-headed boy,” for 
whom, until this instance of his dexte- 
rity in endeavouring to elude the vigi- 
lance of the police officers, she had 
never shown much symptom of affec- 
tion, was now almost frantic at the 
capture of her favourite son. 

“* Let my boy go, you hell hounds,” 
said she, rushing towards the police- 
men—and then perceiving the utter 
helplessness of violence, she threw her- 
self on her knees before the magistrate, 
and clasping her hands, besought his 
mercy with all the vehemence of the 
strongest of all earthly feelings, 2 mo- 
ther’s affection for a favourite son. He 
was wicked, and she knew him to be 
so—her own heart was vicious and de- 
ceitful ; but one spot in it was still 
loyal to nature and a mother’s love, 
and in the passionate agony of fear 
and affection, she sunk in the dust be- 
fore the magistrate, and besought his 
compassion on her misery. 

“Oh, Mr Morton,” she exclaimed, 
** Mr Morton, jewel, don’t take him 
away from me—don’t take away my 
yi Ay darlin’ boy, to murdther and 
destroy him. I'll engage for him he’ll 
never do anything wrong again—I’ll 
watch him myself for you, day and 
night ; but oh, lave him wit me, an’ 
may Christ an’ the Blessed Queen of 
Heaven pour blessin’s upon you for 
ever an’ ever !” 

‘I am exceedingly sorry,” said 
Mr Morton, much affected by the 
woman’s vehemence of manner, ‘‘ ex< 
ceedingly sorry, indeed, for this unfor- 
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tunate occurrence ; but there is a pub- 
lic duty to be performed, and what 
you ask is altogether impossible.” 

‘Oh, dear Mr Morton, don’t say 
so,” said the wretched mother, still on 
her knees. ‘ Oh, think of your own 
childern, sir, an’ how you'd feel if 
they were taken away to be butchered, 
and their mother left like me to die of 
great sorrow and a broken heart—he’s 
my eldest boy, sir, one of the only two 
I ever had, an’ for the love of Christ, 
don’t take him away to kill him !” 

‘* Rise from your knees, unhappy 
woman,” said Mr Morton ; “ or if you 
remain, pray to God for some peace 
and comfort under your calamity, and 
not tome, who can yield you nothing. 
Your son must submit to the course 
of justice—he is charged with dread- 
ful crimes.” 

“It is a lie.—It is a lie,” said the 
wretched woman, starting up; ‘‘ you 
want to destroy him, you want his 
blood—ay, you hard-hearted villain, 
that’s what you want; an’ may my 
curse, an’ the curse of all belongin’ to 
me, torment you while you live, an’ 
gnaw your sowl in hell, where you'll 
surely be afore long !” 

“Take him away, take him away,” 
said the Magistrate, “‘ this is too shock- 
ing. 

I omit the details of the trial of M‘« 
Gloghlin. The evidence against him 
was arranged with all the skill and 
care of which it was capable. The 
best ‘* counsellors” were employed, 
and no trial for many a long year and 
day excited so intense an interest. He 
was a Protestant, or at least so reputed, 
and an opinion was abroad amongst 
the people, which the priests did by no 
means discourage, that “ unless they,” 
that is, the authorities of the land, 
** couldn’t help it, he would not be 
found guilty.” Found guilty, how- 
ever, he was, after a most patient in« 
vestigation, and a very long delibera- 
tion of the Jury. 

Then the report ran through the 
populace, that although found guilty, 
he would not be executed ; they were 
sure he would get a reprieve, and that 
justice would not be done upon a Pro« 
testant for murdering a Catholic. M‘s 


Gloghlin all along denied the mur- 
der; his sole defence was his own 
simple and determined denial that he 
had murdered Norah Sullivan. The 
morning of execution arrived, and still 
the people could net believe he was to 
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die. A coach was procured to carry 
him from the jail to the scaffold—the 
horses, frightened at something in the 
crowd, ran away, and the wretched 
man, handcuffed as he was, through 
the instinct of self-preservation, burst 
open the door, and jumped out, lest 
he should be overturned. Even this 
circumstance the people laid hold upon, 
to strengthen their favourite idea, that 
he was not to suffer the punishment 
due to his crimes—they said it was a 
trick to cause delay, and that he would 
be taken back to jail. They were 
again mistaken. The horses were 
stopped, M‘Gloghlin again put into 
the carriage, borne to the place of 
execution, aud hanged ; but not until 
he was dead, and in accordance with 
the tenor of his sentence, his body 
given tothe surgeons to be anatomized, 
would the common people believe, 
that the severity of the law would be 
actually enforced against one who was 
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neither.a poor man nor a Roman Ca- 
tholic. In more recent times, how- 
ever, this feeling has greatly died 
away. 
M‘Gloghlin died as he had lived, 
sullen, and ferocious, and with his last 
breath protesting a lie. He asserted 
to the very last that he was not guilty 
of the murder. This circumstance 
caused some uneasiness to those, whom 
the circumstantial evidence had con- 
vinced of his guilt; but in about a 
year afterwards, his associate Sheehan, 
who was also executed for the murder 
of a soldier in an affray about a pri- 
vate still, made while under sentence 
a full confession of the matter, which 
explained M‘Gloghlin’s denial to have 
arisen from his not having actually 
committed the murder with his own 
hands—and afforded the materials for 
the foregoing tale. 

J. 





WHIG RETRENCHMENT=—AND PLAN FOR THE REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT. 


From 1680 to 1828, almost every 
year has produced most alarming pre- 
dictions of the speedy ruin of this 
country, from the pressure of its debt, 
and from the consequent increase of 
taxation. The first of these awful 
prophecies which we have seen, is in- 
tituled “‘ Britannia Languens,” or a 
** Discourse on Trade ;” the last, an 
appalling article in the 92d Number 
of the Edinburgh Review. We could 
almost say with Henry IV. of France, 
whose death the astrologers were every 
year foretelling, ‘‘ These fellows must 
be right at last ;” but as the country 
has been progressively increasing in 
wealth an — during the last one 
hundred and fifty years, we are some- 
what inclined to doubt the predictions 
of these gifted seers, and to look for 
other causes than national debt and 
taxation to effect the ruin of the Queen 
of Nations. At the same time, we do 
not pretend to say that either or both 
may not mediately cause rapine, blood- 
shed, and revolution, and bring rain 
on thousands; but the immediate 
causes of mischief will be the ignorant 
aid and rash experiments of the po- 
litical economists and would-be phi- 
losophers of the age in which we live ; 
mistaking symptoms of health for 
those of disease, they will . convert 


what might be goodly food into poi- 
son, and their unlucky patient will at 
last die of the doctor. 

Qu’est-ce done que toute cette af« 
faire? Et que me voulez vous ? 

Vous guerir. 

Me guerir? 

Oui. 

Parbleu, je ne suis pas malade ! 

This pithy expostulation might fair- 
ly be used by the nation with the 
crowd of financial quacks, who would 
fain cure her of the disorders incident 
to her state of wealth and prosperity ; 
but, unfortunately, John Bull resem- 
bles rather the Malade Imaginaire 
than the M. de Pourceaugnac of the 
witty dramatist; he will be ill in 
spite of health; he will be poor in 
spite of riches; and we must, like 
Toinette, indulge for a while the de- 
lusion, in order to dispel it. Hé bien, 
oui, Monsieur, vous étes malade; 
n’ayons point de querelle la-dessus ; 
oui, vous étes fort malade, j’en de- 
meure d’accord, et plus malade que 
vous ne pensez ; voila qui est fait.—In 
truth, John Bull is so much more ill 
than he is aware, that we see no 
chance of effecting his cure speedily, 
but must rely on the slow and sure 
operation of time. In time he will 
get rid of the deadly nostrums of 
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“« Free Trade,” relaxed ‘‘ Navigation 
Laws,” non-protection to Agriculture, 
&c. &c. all which he has of late so 
greedily swallowed, to the manifest 
injury of his health. He will then be- 
gin to see that a national debt and tax- 
ation are not such undiluted evils as 
he supposed them to be ; he will then 
acknowledge that, so far as home pro- 
duction and home demand are con- 
cerned, the conversion of capital into 
revenue, which is the effect of the 
one, must necessarily increase the pro- 
portion of demand to the supply ; and 
that the conversion of the revenue of 
individuals into the revenue of the 
government, which is the effect of the 
other, can have no tendency to dimi- 
nish the general amount of demand. 
But he is too ill just now for physic, 
however salutary; all we can do for 
him at present, is to agree, oui, vous 
etes fort malade ; and, without ven- 
turing to prescribe any remedies of 
our own, to show him the probable 
effects of those so confidently recom- 
mended to him by other and more 
daring doctors. In order to do this, 
we shall examine a prescription which 
appeared in the last Nuinber of the 
Edinburgh Review, not only because 
it is the newest and latest, but be- 
cause, containing, as we will show, in- 
gredients of the most dangerous na- 
ture, we shall be the better able to 
guess at the remaining contents of the 
Whig political pharmacopeia. Our 
readers will doubtless remember, and 
if they do not, the printed reports of 
the speeches in Parliament for the last 
20 years will remind them, how that 
the Whigs have constantly and un- 
ceasingly, and session after session, 
charged every administration with un- 
necessary expenditure of the public 
money, more especially in support of 
our military, naval, and other esta- 
blishments of the like nature: how 
they have over and over again, af- 
firmed, and produced calculations, to 
show, that a vast reduction might be 
made in every one of them, and a 
mint of money saved annually to the 
ery! St Stephens yet rings with 
what they could and would do in the 
way of retrenchment and economy, if 
they had the management of our ill 
managed affairs. Many persons, we 
believe, staggered by their bold asser- 
tions, dazzled by the glitter of their 
theories, or moved by their pathetic 
description of the miseries of the 
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country, were induced to join their 
party, and wish for their admission to 
power. Men who would have laughed 
at the idea of consulting Dr Eady in 
any matter of bodily ailment, yet 
thought that, in the matter of finance, 
Joseph Hume might do some good. 
We who have tracked them through 
the various mazes of inconsistency, 
have long since reached the nil ad- 
mirari point with regard to their ac- 
tions and opinions; but the misled 
persons above alluded to, will perhaps 
hear the following declaration with 
some surprise:—‘* We believe that 
Lord Goderich and his colleagues have 
the public interest too much at heart 
to hesitate about giving the fullest ef- 
fect to every practicable scheme of re- 
trenchment. At the same time, how- 
ever, we must say, that those who 
expect that any retrenchments which 
it is in the power of the best inten- 
tioned and most powerful ministers to 
adopt, will, of themselves, afford any 
material relief from the pressure of 
taxation, are a great deal more sane 
guine than we are.” Now this is pre- 
cisely the answer which former Tory 
administrations gave to the Whig cla- 
mours for retrenchment. When the 
late Lord Londonderry, in the lane 
guage of truth rather than of prue 
dence, talked of an “ ignorant impae 
tience of taxation,” what indignation 
was expressed ! What charges of want 
of feeling and want of ability were 
heaped on his devoted head! Yet 
now, the Edinburgh Review, the 
Whig organ, coolly tells the people, 
** You are very much oppressed by 
taxes, no doubt, but hope nothing 
from retrenchment—no material relief 
can be afforded you from that source.” 
Not content with thus, at one stroke, 
dashing from our lips the cup which 
their own hands had filled to the brim 
with hope, these cruel Whigs will not 
even allow us the little comfort we 
might obtain from the dregs, but pro- 
ceed with hyper-stoical apathy to 
show that expenditure in phe depart- 
ment is already on the lowest possible 
scale. ‘* Some savings may be made ; 
but it is visionary to imagine that they 
can have any perceptible effect on the 


financial condition of the country.” 
As to the Army,—* it is very doubt- 
ful whether there are at present any 
considerable number of supernume- 
rary soldiers in the country.”—As to 
the Navy, “ we have very great doubts 
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whether it is not already reduced as 
low as it can safely be carried.”—As 
to the Ordnance and Miscellaneous 
Departments, ‘* we do not profess to 
be able to form any opinion.” —“ On 
the whole, we are persuaded, that if 
we estimate the entire amount of the 
savings that might be effected by such 
a retrenchment as should lop off every 
useless expense, without, however, in 
any degree impairing the power of 
government to maintain the tranquil- 
lity and independence of the country, 
at two or three millions, we shall be 
very far indeed beyond the mark.” 
And very grateful, indeed, will the 
country be to any man, or to any set 
of men, who will fairly prove that 
such a sum, however paltry it may 
appear in the eyes of a “ liberal” mi- 
nister, can with safety be abstracted 
from the support of the said establish- 
ments. We have little doubt that the 
effects of such a saving would be “‘ pers 
ceptible,” and the “ relief” afforded 
by it “ material.” But retrenchment 
is not always economy, nor innovation 
improvement ; and it gratified us not 
a little to perceive the new light which 
had broken in upon a party with 
whom these terms have hitherto ap- 
peared to be synonymous. How to 
account for it did, we confess, puzzle 
us somewhat at first: to suppose that 
they had only just now discovered of 
how great importance it is to the 
‘¢ tranquillity” and ‘ independence” 
of the country, that her establish- 
ments, naval, military, &c. be kept in 
a state of efficiency, was almost impos- 
sible ;—still less possible was it to con- 
ceive that a sudden fit of candour had 
disposed them to confess that all their 
former schemes and calculations for re- 
ducing these expensive establishments 
had been erroneous. A little reflection, 
however, solved the difficulty. Whilst 
the Whig scribe was inditing his good- 
ly article, the Whigs were virtually in 
power, and fancying themselves firm- 
ly seated on the long-wished for bench- 
es, they were unwilling to part with 
those advantages which attend anad- 
ministration possessing an ainple in- 
come, and extensive meaus of patron- 
age ;—hence the marvellous change of 
tone—hence the sneer at those ““who 
endeavour to catch at a little popula- 
rity, by making proposals for stripping 
the facings from the jackets of the hus- 
sars, or by denouncing an abuse in the 
contract for spurs.” Alas, poor Jo- 
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seph! and is this the return you get 
for all your wakeful nights, and long 
laborious days—for your drouthy cal- 
culations, and doouthiet harangues ! ! 
Ingratitude can go no farther. 

But the chapter of Whig inconsis- 
tency must not close here. It is by 
the Edinburgh Review that we are at 
length told that the present military 
establishment is no greater than is nes 
cessary to preserve not only the “ tran- 
quillity” but the ‘* independence” of 
the country—that enormous peace ese 
tablishment in which Whig economists 
have so long foreseen the ruin of our 
finances, and Whig patriots the cere 
tain destruction of our liberties, must 
not be touched. No, any reduction 
that may be made in the army must 
be effected by abandoning our colo- 
nies ;—the enormous peace establish« 
ment (how well we remember the 
words) must be kept up ;—and why ? 
—because—“ It is clear that with an 
immense manufacturing population 
congregated into large masses, liable 
to be suddenly thrown out of employ- 
ment, and exposed to every sort of 
privation, a powerful military force is 
indispensable for preserving the peace 
of the country, and giving confidence 
to the owners of property.” This is 
perhaps true ;—it is true also, as the 
writer goes on to say, that, “ had it 
not been for the activity with which 
troops were poured into Lancashire on 
the breaking out of the riots there in 
the spring of 1826, it is impossible to 
say how much property might have 
been destroyed.” We will not stop to 
inquire into any slight shades of dif- 
ference which might exist between the 
riots of 1826 and the constitutional 
meeting at Manchester, though all 
who remember the events of that pe- 
riod, must be sensible that the latter 
was a riot of an infinitely more dan- 
gerous character, than those of 1826, 
alluded to by the Reviewer. It gave 
rise to the most reprobated “ Six acts.” 
—it occasioned the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act ; yet on an occurs 
rence of minor importance, a Whig 
acknowledges the unconstitutional use 
of soldiery to have been necessary for 
the preservation of property and peace. 
But we will ask, where then is the 
sound policy of increasing these al- 
ready immense and dangerous masses ; 
these human brulots, which, lest a 
spark, struck off from chances to 
which manufactures will ever be lia- 
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ble; should cause to explode, and 
terror and destruction around 
em, must be watched by a vast mi- 
litary force ? Can that policy be sound 
which would make the country at once 
a workshop, and a garrison? a mighty 
combination of steam-engines, and 
dragoons? Yet it is the fashion of the 
day to decry all modes of accumula- 
ting national wealth, except the manu- 
facturing ;—to seek by a free trade in 
corn, to force yet more capital from 
agriculture, to drive our rural labour- 
ers from the plough to the loom, and 
to add thousands more to a popula- 
tion, “ liable to be suddenly thrown 
out of employment and exposed to 
every sort of privation.” It would not 
be difficult, if our limits would allow 
us, to show that the pressure which 
affects the manufacturing and com- 
mercial branches of our industry is 
caused by too much capital having 
been, by various causes, turned from 
the channel in which it would have na- 
turally flowed, namely, the improve- 
ment of the soil, into those of manu- 
factures and commerce ; and that if it 
had not been so diverted, we should 
have been as a nation actually weal- 
thier. But allowing for a moment that 
the latter modes of employing capital, 
do tend the most rapidly to wealth, 
can we contemplate their effects on 
that important part of the community, 
the labouring class, without perceiv- 
ing 
© How wide the limits stand 
' Between a splendid and a happy land ;” 


and without wishing that the other 
course had been pursued, even though 
we had been somewhat less rich? Pau- 
perism and crime, impaired health and 
vitiated morals, scem to follow as na- 
turally in the train of manufactures, 
as rapine and cruelty in that of war ; 
but, as observes a writer of the pre- 
sent day, whose inquiries into the sub- 
ject of pauperism, do credit both to his 
eart and tohis understanding, “ His- 
tory would certainly encourage the 
eonviction, that it is not in the nature 
of the humblest agricultural or pasto- 
yal pursuits to depress the intellect, 
corrupt the taste, or impair the virtu- 
ous feeling of those who are engaged 
in them.”* 
Having now stated what in our Doce 
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tor’s opinion ought not to be done, we 
shall proceed to examine what he thinks 
ought ¢o be done towards effecting the 
eure of our disordered state. The first 
of his minor remedies is to open the 
ports to foreign growers of corn, by 
which measure he puts no less a sum 
than L.19,200,000 annually into the 
pocket of the country, without taking 
anything worth speaking of out of 
that of the English landlord. Mar- 
vellous man !—Secondly, by depri- 
ving the West India planters of the 
monopoly of the home market, he saves 
L.1,583,000 more.—Dear Doctor ! 
Thirdly, by abolishing the charter of 
the East India company, L.2,000,000 
and fourthly, by the equalization of 
the duties on timber, L,1,500,000— 
making in all the lumping sum of 
L.24,283,000 sterling!! Truly now, 
Swift’s ‘““ Wonder, of all the Wonders 
that ever the world wondered at, the 
famous artist John Emanuel Schoitz,” 
was a very common, every day sort of 
person, compared with this man! 

We have neither time nor inclination 
at present,'to discuss all these mat- 
ters at length, and the much mooted 
questions of tea and timber must wait 
a while longer. With regard to the 
first, and most important subject, the 
pa of home agriculture, we 

ave in former numbers so fully ex- 
posed the injustice and impolicy of 
impoverishing the British grower of 
corn, in order to force open another 
and a worse market for the British 
manufacturer, that if we have hither- 
to failed to convince all those on whose 
minds it is at all worth while to work 
conviction, no new arguments that we 
could now adduce, would have the ef- 
fect. One observation, however, we 
will make, in addition to those former- 
ly offered to our readers, and for this 
reason, namely, that the writer of the 
article, now under examination, - is 
disposed, not only to sacrifice the Bri- 
tish farmer to the manufacturing in- 
terest in his own country, and to the 
agriculturist of another, but also, as 
will be more clearly seen by and by, 
toenrich the fundholder at his expense. 
We say then, that if by withdrawing 
from agriculture the protection now 
afforded to it, the price of corn were 
to fall to 50 shillings per quarter (and 
it would probably fall much lower,) 





* Rey. C. D. Brereton’s Practical Inquiry into the Numbers, Means of Employment, 
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and labour and other commodities in 
the like proportion, the fundholder 
would be Peefited, not only at the ex- 
pense of the owners and occupiers of 
land, but at that also of the industri- 
ous classes of society, and consequent- 
ly at the expense of the wealth and 
prosperity of the whole country ; and 
we prove it thus :—During the twenty 
years from 1794 to 1813, the average 
price of British corn was about 83 shil- 
lings per quarter—during the last ten 
years of the above period, 92 shillings 
—and during the last five years of the 
same period, 108 shillings. Now, du- 
ring these said twenty years, nearly 
500 millions were added to the capital 
of the debt ata rate of interest, amount- 
ing, on a rough average, and exclusive 
of the sinking fund, to about five per 
cent. But if the price of corn should 
fall to 50 shillings a quarter, and that 
ef other commodities in proportion in- 
stead of about five per cent, the stock 
holder would really receive 7, 8, 9, ; 
and for the last 200 millions, ¢en per 
cent. And who is to pay it ? by whom 
alone can it bepaid, but by the indus- 
trious classes, and by the landlords, 
that is, by all those whose nominal 
incomes will vary with the variations 
in the measure of value, and out of a 
nominal income, thus diminished by 
one half, they will have to pay the 
same nominal amount of taxation. 
Whigs and Political Economists may 
call this justice, but we, who (Hea- 
ven be praised) are neither the one 
nor the other, cannot so easily re- 
concile measures of such a tendency 
with our old fashioned notions of 
equity and fair dealing. If to open 
the ports to foreign corn be indeed of 
such immense importance to the wel- 
fare of the country, as they would 
have us believe, let the fundholder 
contribute his share towards the good 
work, by giving up such a portion of 
his capital as may be equivalent to 
the loss the agriculturists would sus- 
tain on theirs ;—let him do this, and 
there will be some degree of fairness 
in the proposition. 

On the relative qualities of West In« 
dia and of East India sugar, and on the 
policy of equalizing theduties on them, 
by which measure individuals would, 
it we may believe the Doctor, save at 
least a penny a pound in that article, 
and the nation at large a million and 
a half, we cannot at present enter. 

Vou. XXII 
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We are sure, however; that a trade or 
monopoly, call it which you will, by 
which British manufactures, to the 
amount of five millions, are on the 
average annually exported, and which 
contributes more to support . the 
strength of our navy than any other 
trade we possess, is not a thing to be 
tampered with by such men as our 
friend the Doctor. Most people would 
have rested quite satisfied with effect- 
ing a saving to the amount before 
stated. Not so the Doctor. He is 
one of that active class of persons who 
think that nought is done whilst ought 
remains which may be done; and, 
having prepared his patient by gentle 
doses, he now proceeds to effect a rae 
dical cure, by paying off.one half of 
the national debt, and thus saving 
about 15 millions more annually. 
The payment of this debt, our read 
ersscarcely need be informed, has been, 
for upwards of a century, the grand 
desideratum of financial projectors ; 
like the favourite. hobby of mechani- 
cians, perpetual motion, it has been 
ridden at full speed by many a gallop» 
ing genius ; and, like that hobby, it 
has never failed to spill his rider, and 
leave him sprawling. A gentleman 
jockey, in the reign of George I., a 
Mr Archibald Hutcheson, mounted, 
in the hope of being able to keep the 
saddle, but he too bit the dust; for 
though the scheme he ee was, 
says Hume, “ approved of by some 
men of sense, it was never likely to 
take effect ;” and his scheme was this— 
to deduct 10 per cent from the prine 
cipal of the funded debt, and to lay 
an assessment of 10 per cent on all 
other capital in the country: a power 
was to be given, by act of Parliament, 
to the proprietors of estates to sell as 
much of them as might be required 
to defray their share of the assesse 
ment, notwithstanding any disability 
arising from settlements or entails, (we 
beg our readers to bear in mind this 
part of the plan,) and to-enable them 
to deduct 10 per cent from all mort- 
gages and other burdens with which 
they might be affected. The only 
difference that we can perceive between 
Mr Hutcheson’s plan and the one 
now proposed by the Whig organ, is 
that which results from the increased 
amount of the debt. In the reign of 
George I. an assessment of 10 per 
cent would have extinguished the 
2X 
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whole: in the reign of George IV., it 
seems it would require an assessment 
of 12 per cent to free us from one 
half of the burden. This calculation 
may or may not be accurate ; but, as 
its accuracy or inaccuracy will not af- 
fect the principle of the plan, we shall 
take the figures as put down for us ; 
our purpose being to shew that the 
scheme itself is impracticable; that if 
it were practicable, it would not be 
useful ; and that if it were both prac- 
ticable and useful, it would be unjust. 
Of the sum proposed to be paid off, 
namely, 233 millions, we may suppose 
100 millions to be levied on funded 
property, 100 millions on landed es- 
tates, and the remaining 33 millions 
on all other capital. The operation 
of striking off 100 millions from the 
capital of the fundholder, is certainly 
not difficult ; it has been done in other 
countries with all possible facility,— 
the foreign holders, perhaps, would be 
somewhat dissatisfied, and, on consi- 
dering the kind of recompense likely 
to be afforded them, their discontent 
would not appear very unreasonable. 
Thirty-three millions might perhaps, 
json we cai scarcely conceive even 
that to be possible, be raised on capi- 
tal of various kinds, but to levy 100 
millions on land is, we may venture 
to affirm, an absolute impossibility. 
‘I'wo modes are, however, suggested by 
the author of the scheme, one of which 
is, that the land-owners should bor- 
row a sufficient sum to pay the assess- 
ment by way of mortgage on theirland, 
and the other, that they should sell 
such a portion of it as would raise the 
sum required. Thissounds remarkably 
well ; but he has forgotten the impor- 
tant if. If the landowners would con- 
sent to cither, all might go on smooth. 
ly enough perhaps,— but suppose they 
should not—suppose they should ab- 
solutely refuse either to encumber 
their estates, or dreading the reproach 
of their children, “‘ Hunc agrum pa- 
tres nostri acceptum a patribus suis 
perdiderunt,” to alienate any part of 
them by sale? That they would re-« 
fuse and resist, we have no doubt ; 
and that their refusal and resistance 
would be justifiable, we shall speedily 
shew. _The Doctor, however, not 
having contemplated a case of contu- 
macy on their part, has neglected to 
furnish us with a /ertium quid, which 
we must supply. Government, armed 
with all the formidable powers with 
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which this modern Whig is willing, 
because the purpose is evil, to invest 
it, must, of course, seize and sell cer- 
tain portions of land to the amount of 


100 millions. Now we are willing to 
suppose a government endowed with 
all the “ means and appliances” of 
tyranny that Whig or Radical could 
invent or bestow,—we will even sup- 
ee the country gentlemen to have 
ost so much of their ancient spirit as 
tamely to allow it, “‘ hastam in foro 
ponere, et bona civium voci subjicere 
preconis,”—we will suppose all this, 
and then, can any man in his sober 
senses talk of bringing 100 millions 
worth of land into the market? Can 
any man out of a strait waistcoat in- 
dulge such an extravagant notion? Can 
any man, whose head and heart have 
not been corrupted and debased by 
modern Whiggism contemplate the 
effect of such an act without shudders 
ing? Never, not even in the worst 
periods of Rome, did the heads of her 
factions, in all their auctions of rapine, 
set up to sale the goods of the con- 
quered citizens to such an enormous 
amount; and shall it be in England 
that Whig, Radical, or money-mon- 
gering Jew shall dare to say, *‘ hasta 
posita, cum bona in foro venderet et 
bonorum virorum et locupletium, et 
certé civium, predam suam se ven- 
dere?” Again, putting out of the 
question the enormous depreciation 
which must neessarily be caused by 
sucha glut, and which would of itself 
defeat the object of the measure, 
where, we would ask, where are pure 
chasers to be found? Fundholders, 
the only class of persons possessing 
convertible capital, would not invest 
it in scattered fields and disunited 
acres, which must be let to an adjoin- 
ing occupier on any terms, and at 
whatsover rent he might please to of- 
fer. No, no; the money-monger un- 
derstands too well the doctrines of 
main chance, to employ his cash so 
unprofitably— 


* Omnem relegit Idibus pecuniam, 
Querit calendis ponere.” 


Secondly, if it were practicable, it 
would not be useful—the results would 
not be those stated by the projector— 
** a rise in the rate of profits” would 
not “ take place’—they would fall— 
“ the efflux of capital to foreign coun- 
tries” would not “ be put a stop to,” 
but cncouraged, Foreign commerce 
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would languish, and the operations of 
industry would be deprived of a powers 
ful stimulus. It will not, we imagine, 
be denied, that the greatest powers of 
production are rendered comparatively 
useless without adequate consumption, 
and that a yrapet etetatien of pro- 
duce is as necessary to the continued 
increase of wealth, as the means of 
producing it. If this be true, will it 
be contended, that to diminish the 
national debt, and to remove taxation, 
is the way to increase the national 
wealth, and to provide employment 
for the labouring classes? ‘Will it be 
asserted, that with the great powers 
of production which this country pos- 
sesses, the same stimulus would have 
been given to production, without 
such a body of unproductive consu- 
mers as that which lives on the inte- 
rest of the national debt ? Surely not. 
The effect of this great unproductive 
class on production may be familiar- 
ly illustrated thus :—If an.estate of 
L.5000 per annum has a mortgage on 
it for L.2000 per annum, two fami- 
lies, both in good circumstances, ma 

be living on the rents of it, and bot 

will have considerable demands for 
furniture, carriages, broad cloth, silk, 
cottons, &c. The owner of the estate 
is certainly worse off than if the mort- 
gage did not exist, but the manufac 
turers and labourers who supply the 
silks, cottons, &c. are benefited ; for, 
suppose the mortgage annihilated, the 
owner of the estate would be enrich- 
ed—his power of consuming manufac 
tured articles would unquestionably 
be increased—not so his wil/. No man 
wears more coats, hats, or boots than 
he wants, merely because he is rich. 
He would have the power, and most 
probably the will, to increase his re- 
tinue of servants, his stud of horses, 
and his kennel of hounds. The la 
bourer who supplied the coats, hats, 
and silks of the extinguished mort- 
gagee, who had both the power and 
the will to consume such commodi- 
ties, would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, for no new tastes or wants of 
the enriched owner could restore the 
demand, and the substituted demand 
would be less favourable to the in- 
crease of the capital and general re- 
sources of the country. Thus a debt 
is a benefit, inasmuch as it not only 
enables consumption to keep pace 
with the immense powers of produc 
tion possessed by this country, but 
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stimulates those powers to an exer 
tion, which no other means could pos 
sibly call forth. We have throughout 
our argument supposed, that the whole 
sum now paid by the landowner to 
the public creditor would be spent— 
in a manner less favourable to pro< 
ductive industry, and to the general 
well-being of society, but still that it 
would be spent. If, on the contrary; 
it were saved, the effect would be still 
worse ; and if, in addition to saving, 
the landlords were to take to lending 
their increased incomes, as suggested 
by Mr Ricardo, the evil would be in- 
creased in a tenfold degree. More ree 
venue being converted into capital, 
profits would fall to nothing, a much 
greater quantity of capital would emi- 
grate, or be destroyed at home, and a 
much greater number of persons would 
be starving for want of employment, 
than before the extinction of the debt. 
** Oh, but,” we hear the Doctor say, 
“I do net mean to annihilate the 
public creditor—I only mean to take 
12 per cent from the amount of his 
capital, and to exchange with him 
land or money for 12 per cent more.” 
Now, if our reasoning be true on the 
hypothesis of the diminished power of 
consumption of one unproductive class, 
a fortiori, it is true on that of the di- 
minished power of consumption of two 
classes, namely, of that which lives on 
rent, in addition to that which lives on 
taxes—and not only would the come 
mon power of these classes to consume 
be diminished,. but their common will 
also ; for, says the writer, ‘‘ a new spi- 
rit of economy would be infused,” 
** every one would be anxious to dis- 
charge his fortune of the encumbran- 
ces entailed upon it, and, by increased 
Srugality, to make up that portion of 
capital which had been taken away by 
the assessment.” Now, if the science 
of Political Economy deserve the name 
of a science,—if it be not altogether 
drivelling nonsense, that production 
depends on the power and will to con= 
sume, must be one of its acknow- 
ledged principles. The plan pro 

by the Edinburgh Review would, we 
have shewn, diminish both, so far as 
home consumption is concerned ; and 
it would signify little to be able to ex 
port cheap goods, if the distribution of 
property at home were not such as to 
occasion an adequate power and will 
to purchase and consume the returns 
for these goods, the quantity of cap]. 
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tal which could be employed in the 
foreign trade of consumption would 
be diminished instead of increased. 

So much, then, for the utility of the 
proposed measure. Now for its jus- 
tice. The gross burden of taxation 
falls at present, as it ought to do, on 
all classes of the community, and with 
an equality which renders it compara~ 
tively light ; but by the proposed plan, 
the weight would be thrown on two 
classes of capitalists mainly, if not en- 
tirely, the holder of funded, and the 
owner of landed property. The for- 
mer would, however, suffer no loss to 
be at all compared with that which 
would be sustained by the latter, as 
may be easily proved even to those who 
require the longest time “to absorb a 
fact.” On the reduction of one-half 
of the debt, the remaining half would 
rise so prodigiously in value, that the 


L.30,000 3 per cents. 
Interest on ditto, 4 


Deduct contribution, at 12 per cent, 


Remaining Stock, ° 
Interest on ditto, 


Difference of income to fundholder, _.. 


Now, let us take the case of a land- 
lord, possessed of an estate worth 
L.30,000 ; and we will suppose, that 
after the various deductions to which 


Value of Estate, 
Rent of ditto, s 


Deduct interest of L.3600 borrowed 
to pay assessment, at 4 per cent, 
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holder would suffer but little actual, 
if any, depreciation of property,—his 
1000 3 per cent consols would sell for 
nearly as much on the Stock Ex- 
change, as his 2000 would have done 
before the reduction. The reduced ex- 
penses of living would amply compen- 
sate him for the diminution of his in- 
come. Not so in the case of the land- 
lord ; he would contribute a portion 
of his capital, in the first instance,— 
the fall which would necessarily take 
place in the produce of land, would 
compel him to reduce his rents in the 
next. Thus he would sustain a two- 
fold injury, in capital and income, for 
which no reduction in the general ex- 
penses of living could possibly be any- 
thing like an adequate compensation. 
A few figures will perhaps set this in 
a yet clearer light. We will take the 
case of a fund-holder, possessed of 


. L.900 per annum. 
L.3600 0 0 


L.26,400 0 0 
: L.792 per annum. 


L.108 


landed income is subject, he puts in- 
to his pocket a clear L.900 per an- 
num. 


L.30,000 0 0 
. L900 per annum, 


144 


Decrease of rent, caused by fall of 


produce, 25 per cent, 
Deduct, 


Difference of income to landowner, 


In the above statement, we really 
believe we have erred, if at all, in fa- 
-vour of the landowner ; we question 
whether, under the increased value of 
money, he could obtain a mortgage at 
4 per cent; and we are quite sure, 
that in calculating the reduction of rent 
at 25 per cent, we are within the mark. 
Neither have we taken into the ac- 
count the law expenses, which, in 
spite of the reduced professional fees 
to which allusion is made, would, we 
apprehend, be somewhat heavy. We 


have, however, stated enough to shew 


225 


L.369 


L.531 


the gross injustice of the scheme ; and 
he who imagines that any administra- 
tion, even though, like the Roman 
Dictator, it were at the head of six le 
gions, could carry it into exccution, 
knows but little of the temper and spi- 
rit of British landlords. They are 
not, it is true, easily brought to com- 
bine and to direct their undivided 
energies to any one point ; but the at- 
tempt to enforce such a plan as this, 
would bind them in the strictest union. 
The struggle would be dreadful ; but 
the result not doubtful. The whele 
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of the debt would be spunged out, and 
the public creditor would not get one 
farthing. And, after all, this would 
be a minor evil to the nation at large, 
than the change and division of pro- 
perty recommended. Public credit, it 
is true, would receive a shock, but it 
would in no very long time recover it- 
self. ‘ The fear of an everlasting de- 
struction of credit,” says Hume, “is 
a needless bugbear.”—‘‘ A prudent 
man in reality would rather lend to 
the public, immediately after we 
had taken a spunge to our debts, 
than at present ; inasmuch as an opu- 
lent knave, even though one could 
not force him to pay, is a preferable 
debtor to an honest bankrupt ; for the 
former, in order to carry on business, 
may find it his interest to discharge 
his debts where they are not exorbi- 
tant; the latter has it not in his 
power.” But this scheme of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer as well as that of 
Hutcheson, is founded on the erro- 
neous supposition that the National 
Debt is not the debt of the public ¢o 
the public, but the debt of one class, 
namely, landowners, to another class, 
namely, fundholders ; and that the 
land of each individual of the one class 
is actually pledged to each individual 
of the other, in‘proportion to his share 
of the debt. Now, this may be a 
very comfortable creed for the fund- 
holder, but it is utterly without foun- 
dation. It is to the property of the 
citizen, and not to the demands of the 
creditor of the state, that the first and 
original faith of civil society is pledged. 
The estates of individuals, whether 
acquired by purchase or by descent, 
were no part of the lender’s security, 
either expressed or implied. They 
never so much as entered his head 
when he made his bargain. He well 
knew that the public, whether repre- 
sented by a monarch or by a senate, 
can pledge nothing but the public es« 
tate, and it can have no public estate 
except in what it derives from a just 
and proportioned imposition upon the 
citizens at large. This was engaged, 
and nothing else could be engaged to 
the public creditor. ‘‘ No man,” says 
Burke, “‘ can mortgage his injustice 
as a pawn for his fidelity.” It is not 
so long since loans were raised in this 
country, that the people can have for« 
gotten how they are made, and what 
are the engagements entered into by 
the minister of the day who contracts 
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for them. He tells the public that he 
wants to borrow a certain sum of 
money,—he proposes certain taxes, 
and shews by calculation that the pro- 
duce of them will be sufficient and 
more than sufficient to pay the inte- 
rest of the sum so borrowed—the mo- 
nied man thinks so too, or he would 
not lend. Both minister and money- 
monger may, however, be wrong in 
their calculations—the taxes may fall 
short—and what then? Who is to 
blame? Clearly the servant of the 
public who borrowed, or the capital- 
ist who lent his money on insufficient 
security, and not the landowner who 
had nothing to do with the bargain, 
who hath tasted none of its sweets, 
and who knows nothing more. of it 
than that he is by their dealings tax- 
ed from head to foot. We should 
like to know whether the speculators 
who so greedily lent their money to 
Old Spain and to New Spain, did col- 
lectively or individually suppose that 
they had a claim for a certain portion 
of land in either country—a sheep- 
walk in the one, or a mine in the other? 
Did Joseph and his brethren, those 
liberal proprietors of the Greek loan, 
fondly imagine that if the Greek reve- 
nue could not pay, they were to have 
“* some bright little Isle of their own,” 
by way of recompense? They have 
indulged in many fancies very strange, 
wild, and extravagant, but we do not 
suspect them of this. In short, every 
speculator who, since 1794 has lent 
his aid, when a loan was wanted, to 
bear down the funds to the lowest 
possible price in order that he might 
drive the hardest — bargain with 
the minister, and squeeze the largest 
possible sum out of the public pocket, 


-knows well enough that he has aright 


to the produce of public taxes, but 
none whatever to the property of in- 
dividuals. But to bring the matter 
to a closer issue. If the public credi- 
tor has a real mortgage on the land, it 
is unjust to require him to give up 
any portion of it as by the proposed 
plan; if he has not, it is unjust to- 
wards the landowner to saddle his 
property with an incumbrance which 
never before existed. Again, if it be 
a mortgage, it must have existed from 
the first contraction of the debt on en- 
tailed estates, as well as on those not 
entailed. But one part of the propo- 
sed scheme is, that an act be passed 
enabling possessors of entailed estates 
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to sell notwithstanding settlements or 
entails ; therefore, no mortgage was 
originally contemplated or agreed on, 
otherwise such an act would be totally 
unnecessary. Finally, if it be a mort 
gage, it would be the height of injus- 
tice to render the landowners less able 
to pay the interest of it by depriving 
them of the monopoly of the home 
market for their produce, an advantage 
which they possessed when the mort~ 

age was created. But we are perhaps 
fighting with shadows ; we cannot sup- 
pose the fundholders to be so ignorant 
of the real nature of their security as 
to imagine they have any such claim. 
On the contrary, we suspect that, be- 
ginning to feel the frailty of the toun- 
dation on which their wealth is based, 
they would gladly devise some method 
of exchanging a portion of their 3 per 
cents for solid acres, and that the 
Article we have been examining is put 
forth for the purpose of feeling the 
pulse of the landed interest; to try 
whether they will tamely give up 
their paternal acres to Stock-jobbers 
and Jew brokers, and enable the tribe 
of the Alley toturn country gentlemen, 
on terms as gainful as those on which 
they made their loans with govern- 
ment. Whether the late administra- 
tion might or might not have assisted 
them in their pastoral views, it is not 
now worth while to inquire. Let it not 
be supposed, from anything we have 
now said, that we are the enemy of 
the stockholder, or of his just claims ; 
on the contrary, we are the firmest 
friend to both, and we have conse- 
quently, with feelings of deep regret 
and alarm, seen the public creditor 
join with a party whose political 
ends, or whose private interests will 
be best served by the degradation and 
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ruin of that class of citizens, who form 
the surest prop to the prosperity and 
to the liberty of the country. 

The landed interest has long been 
assailed by every shaft of ridicule and 
vituperation, that wit could invent or 
malice devise—it has disdained to re- 
ply, but let it not be supposed that it 
does not feel. The country gentle- 
men of England, a body of men un- 
equalled in any country, ancient or 
modern, for moral worth and high 
honour, have been decried asavaricious, 
rapacious, unfeeling, and unjust—as 
willing to sacrifice the wealth of the 
rich and the labour of the poor at the 
shrine of private advantage. Their tee 
nantry amongst whom they live, the 
poor who experience their support, 
advice, their protection, know that 
this is not so. They know and feel 
that it is not the landlord’s exorbitant 
rent which causes their difficulties and 
distress, but they have a suspicion that 
if the thing called the national debt 
were wiped out, their condition would 
be improved. It is to these men that 
the landed body, stung by insult, and 
goaded by despair, may at last be 
driven to appeal. The grand secret, 
which men have hitherto only ven- 
tured to whisper in private and to safe 
listeners, may be openly and loudly 
pronounced to the people, and the exe 
tinction of the debt may form as con- 
stant a theme of popular clamour as 
cheap corn and no corn laws. Let 
the fundholder reflect on this, and he 
will see that the unholy alliance he 
has formed with dishonest and dee 
signing men, who intend to make him 
the second victim, may lead te the un= 
happiness of his country, and must 
end in his own ruin. 
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THE NINTH REPORT ON EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Tuar a large portion of the people 
of Ireland are deplorably in want of 
education, and that this want is pro- 
ductive of grievous evils to the State, 
are propositions which we need not 
accompany with evidence. All admit 
their truth ; Government has been for 
some time, in the discharge of its 
duty, taking measures for supplying 
the peasantry of Ireland with schools. 

The *‘ Commissioners of Irish Edu- 
cation Inquiry,” in their Ninth Re- 
port, now before us, give a history of 
their unsuccessful attempt to bring 
the plan of education recommended in 
their First Report to the test of expe 
riment. Their object was to esta- 
blish, or assist in establishing, schools 
to be conducted in conformity with 
this plan. In these schools, the Pro- 
testant children were to be supplied 
with Testaments in the authorized 
version; and the Roman Catholic 
children with Testaments in the Douay 
version. This was for the separate 
religious instruction of the children. 
In addition, a compilation from the 
Four Gospels was to be provided, to 
be used by the children of both reli- 
gions together. The Commissioners 
deemed it necessary to secure the 
books, before they attempted to esta- 
blish any schools. Their first step 
was, to provide an edition of the Douay 
Testament for the separate use of the 
Catholic children, and in this, of 
course, they encountered no difficulty. 
They then endeavoured to procure a 
proper compilation from the Gospels, 
and here they failed ; they could not 
procure one that was not objected to 
by either the heads of the Established 
Church, or those of the Roman Ca- 
tholic one. The Report, in truth, 
consists almost wholly of an account 
of their proceedings in the matter. 

At the outset the Commissioners di- 
rected their attention to White’s Dia- 
tessaron, but on consulting the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates, the latter re- 
fused to sanction the work, because it 
was in the language of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures. They then 
applied to the Archbishop of Dublin 
for a selection from the Scriptures, to 
be “ prepared in the first instance un- 
der the direction and superintendence 
of the authorities of the Established 
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Church.” The Archbishop in conse« 
quence furnished them with a work 
which he thus described in his accom- 
panying letter. “‘ It is an extract from 
the English edition of a work which 
was compiled at Petersburgh, for the 
use of schools, and which, under the 
command of the late Emperor, has 
been in use throughout the schools of 
the Russian empire since the year 
1819. This work, which has been in 
high repute, and in widely-extended 
circulation, not only through Russia 
and England, but through the differ- 
ent countries of Europe, in their seve 
ral languages, it was thought prudent 
to adopt as a ground-work for the se« 
lection to be formed, not only on ace 
count of its great celebrity as a scrip« 
tural school-book, but still more on 
account of the unsuspiciousness of its 
origin, having been first framed for 
theinstruction of children of the Greek 
Church, which the Roman Catholics 
profess to consider as partaking more 
of the character of the Roman, than 
of the Reformed Church. At the same 
time, lest anything either in the sube 
jects or the language of the portion 
selected from this work, should throw 
impediments in the way of its adope 
tion for general use, a committee of 
five learned and judicious clergymen 
was appointed for a careful examinae 
tion of its several parts, and for the 
special purpose of omitting whatever 
might be at variance in sense with the 
translations of Scripture in use amongst 
the Roman Catholics of this coun 
try.” 

The Commissioners laid this work 
before the Roman Catholic Prelates for 
their opinion. Dr Murray, in the 
name of the latter, stated, that it was 
taken ‘ exclusively and verbatim from 
the Protestant version of the New 
Testament,” therefore it was open to 
the same objections made to White’s 
Diatessaron. He observed, ‘* those 
objections might, in my opinion, be 
removed, if the matter of the work 
were abstracted both from the Catho« 
lic and Protestant versions, where they 
substantially agree, without the words 
being taken throughout literatim from 
either.” 

A work entitled “ Christian Les- 
sons,” prepared by an individual Com. 
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missioner of the Board, was now re- 
sorted to by the Commissioners. They 
say, it ‘‘ was laid before us under cir- 
cumstances which induced us to be- 
lieve, that it would not be unlikely to 
meet with the approbation of the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy,—a belief which 
afterwards proved to be well-founded, 
as the Roman Catholic Prelates, in 
the sequel, themselves proposed the 
work to us after they had introduced 
into it some corrections.” 

This work was objected to by the 
Lord Primate, from reasons we shall 
presently state. The Commissioners 
then brought “ the work suggested on 
the part of the Established Church 
again under the consideration of Dr 
Murray, with a request, that he would 
cause such a modification of it to be 
prepared as might remove the objec- 
tions” previously made. Dr Murray 
stated in reply, that he and his bre- 
thren could not sanction it unless its 
plan was wholly changed ; but they 
would not object to a work “ abstract- 
ed substantially from the Scriptures, 
but not purporting to be the words of 
Holy Writ ;” and he sent a copy of 
the “ Christian Lessons” already men- 
tioned as a work they would sanction. 

This copy, in which Dr Murray 
and his brethren had made some tri- 
fling alterations, was sent by the Com- 
missioners to the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, for the purpose of being submitted 
to the judgment of the Prelates of the 
Established Church. It was objected to 
by the latter on grounds similar to 
those previously taken by the Lord 
Primate. In an admirable letter to 
the Commissioners they stated, “* The 
point on which we mainly insist is, 
an adequate representation of reveal- 
ed truth being exhibited to the youth- 
ful mind in the way of national in- 
struction ; a representation not rest- 
ing, for its basis, on the declaration of 
any particular Church or set of men, 
but on the warrant of the written 
Word of God. This, sir, is the ground 
taken by the Bishops of the Establish- 
ed Church.” Of the work they said, 
“Our unanimous judgment is, that it 
is unfit to be adopted as the book of 
scriptural instruction, ‘ to be used in 
the general education which the chil- 
‘dren would receive in common’ in the 
proposed national schools. It purports 
not, in the form in which we have seen 
it, to rest its authority on the basis of 
the written Word of God ; it is mere- 
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ly a course of Christian lessons, which, 
from anything that appears, might 
have been derived from a source dif- 
ferent from that of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Considered even as what, from 
its title, it professes to be, it is meagre 
and incomplete in its exposition of 
scriptural facts, precepts, and doce 
trines. It is, moreover, compiled with 
a manifest want of that fairness of se- 
lection which, we are fully persuaded, 
characterizes our compilation.” 

Agreeably to a suggestion contained 
in the letter of the Prelates, the Come 
missioners next applied to Dr Murray 
for an explicit answer from him and 
his brethren, as to their willingness or 
unwillingness to recommend the use 
of the compilation made by the Esta 
blished Clergy, with such modifica- 
tions as might be agreed on. Dr Murs 
ray replied, that he and his brethren 
could not recommend the work under 
any modification; because it was taken 
verbatim from the Protestant transla- 
tion ; and he informed the Commis- 
sioners, that they had created for 
themselves “‘ a very needless difficulty, 
by requiring, as a matter of necessity, 
any scriptural compilation to be used 
in schools for the purpose of general 
instruction.” 

The Commissioners now abandoned 
their labours in despair. 

Having given this sketch of their 
proceedings, we will now place before 
us the kind of education which is call- 
ed for by the condition and character 
of the Irish peasantry ;—by this, the 
form and nature of the schools ought 
demonstrably to be regulated. 

So far as regards the State, the edu- 
cation called for is evidently something 
greatly beyond instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Circum- 
stanced as the peasantry is, a very 
large portion of it would be injured 
rather than benefited by such instruc- 
tion, if taught nothing farther. The 
education, to be beneficial, must do 
much more than remove ignorance, 
and bestow the literary qualifications 
required by business. The people are 
vicious, tumultuous, and criminal ;— 
they form themselves into baleful con- 
federacies, and conspire against the 
rights of property ;—they are fanati- 
cal, superstitious, and bigotted ;—they 
are filled with religious animosity, 
and yet are strangers to genuine reli- 
gion ;—and a vast number of them are 
furiously hostile to the religion of the 
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State, and its followers. These are the 
reasons why the State feels it to be its 
imperious duty to give them educa- 
tion. 

It irresistibly follows, that instruc 
tion in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, would be, in itself, almost useless ; 
and that it ought to be given chiefly 
as a means for giving the education 
really called for. This education evi- 
dently is, Instruction in morals,—in 
the social duties,—in religious charity 
and peace,—in the precepts and prac- 
tice of genuine Christianity. 

The Commissioners have been sensi« 
bleof the truth of this, and have labour- 
ed toactonit. In their first report, they 
stated themselves to be “ deeply im- 
pressed with the importance and neces- 
sity of introducing the Scriptures into 
all institutions for the education of the 
people, as a fundamental part of the 
instruction ;” and in the report, be- 
fore us, they state, that ‘‘ no system of 
education can be considered as deser- 
ving of that name, which shall not seek 
to lay the foundations of all moral ob- 
ligation in religious instruction.”— 
They thus took a solid foundation ; 
but nevertheless they have, in their 
efforts to build on it, committed great 
crrors. 

In regard to religious instruction, 
it may be taken as a general principle, 
that the State ought to teach its own 
religion in its places of education. If 
this religion be the best, it ought to be 
taught because it is the best. If the 
Fstablished Church form a vital part 
of the constitution, it is essential for 
the preservation of the constitution, 
that the State should do its utmost to 
extend the creed from which this 
Church draws its vitality. 

It, however, unfortunately happens, 
that a very large part of the people of 
Ireland are Roman Catholics. Men 
of all political parties are agreed, that 
it would yield immense advantages of 
almost every kind to the empire if 
these were made Protestants ; and this 
is sufficient to prove, that it is the sa- 
cred duty of the State to do everything 
possible towards teaching them its reli- 
gion. If, however, it were made a con« 
dition, that all the children educated in 
theschoolsshould be taught the peculiar 
tenets of the Established Church, the 
Roman Catholics would refuse to send 
their children to them, and for this 
reason no such condition should be 
imposed. It must not, however, be 
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forgotten, that the condition would 
be in the highest degree beneficial, if 
the Roman Catholics would not object 
to it; and that it ought not to be im- 
posed solely because their objections 
would cause it to exclude their chil« 
dren from the schools. 

In order to surmount this difficulty, 
it was expedient for the Commission- 
ers to depart in a certain degree from 
the general principle we have mene 
tioned ; but it was clearly their duty 
to depart from it no farther, than the 
difficulty required. Because they could 
not teach one creed, it did not follow 
that they were bound to teach ane 
other. If the State, in establishing 
schools in Ireland, find reason to abe 
stain from teaching the peculiar doce 
trines of Protestantism, it ought most 
scrupulously to abstain from teaching 
those of Catholicism. The latter re« 
ligion seeks the destruction of its own 
— it is the source of the bigotry, supere 
stition, religious animosity, and disaf- 
fection, which the schools are intende 
ed to extinguish—it greatly prepondee 
rates, and its preponderance is pros 
ductive of grievous evils and dangers 
to the whole empire—and its doctrines 
and discipline are flatly opposed to 
civil and religious liberty, and the best 
interests of society. If the State, in 
establishing its schools, strengthen and 
exalt Catholicism, it strikes at the 
foundation of all that is most valuable 
to itself. The Roman Catholics had 
a right to insist that the peculiar te« 
nets of Protestantism should not be 
taught their children, and as concese 
sion on this point was essential for 
causing them to send their children 
to the schools, the Commissioners 
were bound to concede. But they had 
no right to insist that the peculiar te« 
nets of Catholicism should be taught, 
and on this point the Commissioners 
were bound from concession. In our 
judgment, it was the duty of the lat- 
ter to proceed on these principles. 1, 
The exclusion of everything from the 
schools that might be justly obnoxious 
to the body of the Catholic laity, on 
the ground of its being intendéd to 
make proselytes of their children, the 
exclusion being carried no -farther 
than the point necessary for ensuring 
the attendance of the children as schoe 
lars. 2. The teaching of all the great 
truths of the Christian religion, to the 
farthest point possible, consistently 
with the exclusion of party creeds. - 3. 
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The rigorous exclusion of everything 
calculated to propagate and strength- 
en Catholicism. 

The Commissioners unhappily did 
not proceed in this manner. While 
they most wisely decided that the 
children should have religious instruc- 
tion, they most unwisely decided like- 
wise that this instruction should be of 
a sectarian character. They could not 
teach the Catholic children Protestant- 
ism, therefore they determined to 
teach them Catholicism. It appears 
it never occurred to them that it was 
very practicable to give most valuable 
religious instruction, by teaching the 

t leading truths of Christianity, 
without teaching the peculiar creed of 
any religious party. This decision to 
teach Catholicism led them to another 
still more unwise and fatal, viz. That 
it was essential for their measures to 
be sanctioned by the Roman Catholic 
clergy. 

As the schools were intended not for 
Catholic children only, but for chil- 
dren of all religions, it might have 
been expected that nothing would 
have been conceded to this clergy be- 
yond a negative in respect of doctrines. 
It was for the Commissioners to per- 
fect their plan and select their books ; 
and then the very utmost that the Ca 
tholic Priesthood could justly claim, 
was a right to strike out of the books 
doctrines hostile to Catholicism. To 
allow it farther interference, was to 
sacrifice to it the rights of other reli- 
gions, and of the Catholic laity. The 
Commissioners, however, decided, that 
no books should be read in common 
by the scholars, without being sanc- 
tioned by this Priesthood, no matter 
how unobjectionable they might be in 
regard to doctrine. This had its na- 
tural results. The Roman Catholic 
Church, finding itself thus placed above 
both the Commissioners and Govern- 
ment, resolved, as usual, to abuse its 
power to the utmost. 

As soon as the Commissioners coms 
menced their endeavours to obtain the 
books, the Roman Catholic Prelates 
informed them officially, that they 
had agreed to certain Resolutions, 
from which we select the following : 

«2, Resolved, That in order to 
secure sufficient protection to the re- 
ligion of Roman Catholic children un- 
der such a system of education, we 
deem it n:cessary that the master of 
each scho l, in which the majority 
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of the pupils profess the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, bea Roman Catholic ; and 
that in schools in which the Roman 
Catholic children form only a minori- 
ty, a permanent Roman Catholic as- 
sistant be employed ; and that such 
master and assistant be appointed upon 
the recommendation, or with the ex- 
ress approval, of the Roman Catho- 
ic Bishop of the diocese in which 
they are to be employed ; and further, 
that they, or either of them, be remo- 
ved upon the representation of such 
Bishop. The same rule to be obser- 
ved for the appointment or dismissal 
of mistresses and assistants in female 
schools. 
w “ 3. Resolved, That we consider 
it improper that masters and mistresses 
intended for the religious instruction 
of the Roman Catholic youth, should 
be trained or educated by, or under 
the control of, persons professing a 
different faith ; and that we conceive 
it most desirable that a male and fe- 
male model school shall be established 
in each province in Ireland, to be su 
ported at the public expense, for the 
purpose of qualifying such masters 
and mistresses for the important du- 
ties which they shall be appointed to 
discharge. 

** 4. Resolved, That, in conformity 
with the principles of protecting the 
religion of the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren, the books intended for their par= 
ticular instruction in religion shall be 
selected or approved by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Prelates, and that no book or 
tract for common instruction in literas 
ture shall be introduced into any 
school in which Roman Catholic chil- 
dren are educated, which book or 
tract may be objected to on religious 
grounds by the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of the diocese im-which such school is 
established.” 

In the sixth Resolution the Prelates 
pledge themselves to withhold their 
** concurrence and support from any 
system of education which will not 
fully accord with the principles ex- 
pressed in the foregoing resolutions.” 
In reality they pledge themselves to 
oppose any other system. 

By these audacious Resolutions, the 
Prelates usurp the supreme contro] 
of the schools, and degrade the Com- 
missioners into their mere instruments. 
In the first place, the Catholic masters 
and mistresses are to be educated in 
model schools exclusively by Catholic 
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teachers. However competent candi- 
dates may be in character and ability, 
they are to be rejected, if they have 
received their education from any 
other than Roman Catholic instruc- 
tors. The masters and mistresses be~ 
ing thus educated for the special pur 
= they will be carefully taught to 

ate Protestants and Protestant creeds, 
to be jealous of, and hostile to, their 
Protestant associates, and to fill the 
children with religious animosity. In 
the second place, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop is to select or approve 
of the masters and mistresses. If he 
graciously content himself with ap- 
proving, and vouchsafe to the Com- 
missioners the right of selecting, he 
has them strictly bound to select from 
his own model school—from his own 
creatures—from candidates prepared 
by himself, and utterly disqualified 
by bigotry and other bad feelings. 
The candidates must in reality be se« 
lected by himself before they can come 
under the choice of the Commission- 
ers. ‘Then the bread of the teachers 
who may be chosen is to be at his 
mercy ; his word, without examina= 
tion or appeal, is at any time to de- 
prive them of it, no matter how me- 
ritorious may be their conduct. They 
must be his instruments to escape 
starvation. In the third place, every 
book that he may object to, is to be 
kept out of the schools. His objec- 
tions are not to be scrutinized ; there 
is to be no court of appeal; he is to 
be the sole and supreme dictator, 
with authority bounded only by his 
own will. 

In these Resolutions we have a 
striking specimen of that spirit of 
grinding tyranny which pervades the 
whole conduct of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In every thing the layman 
is to be a slave; in every thing the 
priest is to be a despot, above the 
civil power, the law, and all control 
whatever. Individuals and the state 
are to provide all the money, but their 
liberty is to extend no farther; in 
other matters they are to wear the 
chains of the usurping bishop. A 
schoolmaster has no ecclesiastical cha- 
racter ; his duties have nothing to do 
with religion beyond the teaching of 
his pupils to read or repeat works 
which he is not permitted to prepare 
or select. Yet the word of the priest 
is-at any time to deprive a civil funce 
tionary like this of character and sub- 
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sistence. No investigation is to be 
allowed, no defence is to be listened 
to, and the parents of the children are 
to have no voice in the matter; the 
Bishop may act on false information, 
or corrupt motives, but, nevertheless, 
at his demand, without any reasons 
being assigned, the unhappy school- 
master is to be sacrificed. It is mat- 
ter of public shame that men can. be 
found in the United Kingdom capable 
of putting forth such intolerable pre- 
tensions. 

It is somewhat surprising that the re- 
ceipt of these Resolutions did not draw 
the Commissioners from their endea= 
vours to procure the books to other em- 
ployment. The Resolutionsdemanded 
such a share of arbitrary power for the 
Roman Catholic Church, .and such a 
surrender of the rights and liberties of 
the subject, as it was impossible for Go= 
vernment to concede. The Established 
Church neither possesses, nor ought 
to possess, a power like this claimed 
by the Roman Catholic one. The at« 
tempted usurpation ought to have been 
at once firmly resisted, as being di- 
rectly at variance with the Constitu- 
tion. That the Commissioners judged 
correctly of the Resolutions, is evident 
from the regulations given in the Ap- 
pendix, which they prepared for their 
own adoption. These regulations re= 
fuse what the resolutions demand. 
The Commissioners felt that they 
could not concur in the latter, and 
they were assured that without their 
concurrence, the Catholic clergy would 
oppose them; this grave difference 
would have rendered the books uses 
less if they had been agreed on, un- 
less the Commissioners had deter 
mined to proceed, regardless of the 
opposition of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. 

The Commissioners, however, with 
out noticing this formidable obstacle, 
persevered in their efforts to obtain 
the Gospel Harmony. One part of 
their conduct in this must not escape 
our censure, because it was a sacrifice 
of duty, and it contributed greatly to 
embarrass their proceedings and en- 
sure their failure. In their letter to 
the Lord Primate and the Archbishops 
of Cashel and Tuam, they stated them. 
selves to be “ fully aware” that the 
books required for the schools could 
not ‘‘ be properly arranged, excepting 
with the approbation and under the 
superintendence of the authorities in 
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the Established Church:” and they 
requested these Prelates, in conjunc- 
tion with the Archbishop of Dublin, 
to prepare a Harmony. In this they 


acted with great propriety. It was 
their duty to employ the heads of the 
Established Church to prepare the 
works, and then to place such works 
before the different Dissenting Mini- 
ters, with full liberty for the latter to 
propose any omissions or additions in 
the way of improvement. The heads 
of the Established Church, as we have 
already shown, in consequence sup- 
plied a work, which was rejected by 
the Roman Catholic Prelates. The 
Commissioners say, that “ pending 
the foregoing correspondence,” that is 
the correspondence respecting this 
work, “ a work entitled ‘ Christian 
Lessons,’ chiefly extracted from the 
New Testament, and prepared by an 
individual Commissioner of the Board, 
was laid before us, under circum- 
stances which induced us to believe 
that it would not be unlikely to meet 
the approbation of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy.” 

It therefore appears, that as soon as 
the Commissioners applied to the au- 
thorities of the Established Church 
for a Harmony, on the ground that 
the work could not be properly ar- 
pom excepting under the superin- 
tendence of these authorities; and 
while the latter were preparing the 
work, an individual Commissioner un< 
dertook the task of preparing another. 
This Commissioner was necessarily 
bound by the letter sent to the Pre- 
lates of the Established Church, for 
it was written in the name of the 
whole ; it was impossible for him to 
know how the work which these Pre- 
lates were preparing would be recei- 
ved ; he did not prepare his work un- 
der their superintendence ; but it may 
be safely surmised that he prepared 
it under the superintendence of the 
Roman Catholic Prelates. The fact 
that the latter afterwards proposed his 
book, coupled with what the Commis- 
sioners say touching “‘ circumstances,” 
renders it pretty certain wet he er 
So prepare it. It appears further, that 
his book was laid before the Commis- 
sioners, before the one which they re- 
quested from the authorities of the 
Established Church was received and 
judged of by the Roman Catholic 
Prelates. 


Now did this individual Commis. 
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sioner act in this reprehensible man- 
ner without the privity and sanction 
of his brethren? We fear the answer 
must be—no. Did his brethren at 
once reject his book on the ground 
they had themselves solemnly taken, 
that the books could only be properly 
arranged under the superintendence 
of the authorities of the Established 
Church? On this point there was no 
doubt—they did not. The plain fact, 
we suspect, is—the Commissioners, in 
the teeth of their pledge to the Pre- 
lates of the Established Church, de- 
termined that the two churches should 
be practically put on an equality in 
the matter, and that each should at the 
same time prepare a separateHarmony: 
they could not openly employ the 
Roman Catholic Prelates, as they had 
done those of the Established Religion, 
therefore the business was managed 
through the individual Commissioner. 
The circumstances well warrant the 
suspicion. At any rate, it is clear 
that while the Established Church 
was at their request preparing a Hare 
mony, the Roman Catholic Church 
was, through one of their own body, 
preparing a rival Harmony ; and that 
if the latter one did not reach them 
the first, it was received by them offi- 
cially before the other was disposed 
of. Their conduct in the matter ex- 
hibits much duplicity, an indefensi- 
ble departure from the principles so- 
lemnly laid down by themselves, and 
a sacrifice of the rights of the regular 
clergy. 

The Commissioners could not well 
have done any thing more effectual 
for defeating their own object. Their 
proper course was, to give to the one 
Church the power of drawing up the 
books, and to the other the power of 
examining and suggesting alterations ; 
but not on any account to suffer them 
to produce separate and rival books. 
Their only hope consisted in this: 
through it the two Churches would 
have been compelled to labour at the 
same work ; neither could have hoped 
for the adoption of one exclusively 
its own; and they might perhaps 
have prepared one which they could 
have regarded as their common off- 
spring. The course taken by the 


Commissioners brought at once two 
separate and rival Harmonies into the 
field : each Church produced its own, 
which it could not be expected to sas 
crifice for that of the other. 
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We will now look at the ground on 
which the labours of the Commission- 
ers have placed the two Churches in 
respect of this question. The Esta 
blished Church, according to the let« 
ter of the Lord Primate, is willing for 
the Harmony to be “ formed princi- 
pally from the authorized version, yet 
not so exclusively as to reject always 
the language of the Douay Bible, if it 
afford an apt and instructive mean. 
ing ;” but it wishes the work to be 
literally transcribed from the Scrip- 
tures. It is willing to make any rea- 
sonable changes in the one it placed 
in the hands of the Commissioners, in 
the way of “ mere omission.” It is 
willing for the Harmony to be extract- 
ed partly from the Catholic version of 
the Scriptures, and for it to be free 
from all that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church could object to. It 
refuses to sanction the one provided by 
the Catholic Prelates, on the ground 
that it is unfairly drawn up, defec- 
tive, and incapable of giving a suffi- 
cient portion of religious instruction. 

The Roman Catholic Church in- 
sists that the Harmony shall not be 
taken in the smallest degree from the 
authorized version. It is willing for 
it to be taken in substance from, but 
it will not permit it to be in the lan- 
guage of, the Scriptures. It rejects 
the one furnished by the Established 
Church, solely because it is extracted 
from a Protestant version. It makes 
no other charge against it. It will 
only sanction the schools on condition 
that it shall exercise that despotic 

wer over them claimed in the Reso- 
utions, and that the Protestant ver- 
sion of the Scriptures shall be wholly 
excluded from the common use of the 
scholars. 

It would be a waste of words to 
prove that the Established Church 
has conceded not only everything that 
its duty and the proper instruction of 
the children would admit of, but like- 
wise everything that the most zealous 
Roman Catholic could fairly require. 
It has reserved no exclusive advan- 
tages ; it has placed the two religions 
on an equality in regard to protection ; 
it has exposed the Roman Catholic 
children to no other risk of proselyt~ 
ism than it has exposed the Protest- 
ant children to. 

And proof that the demands of the 
Roman Catholic Church are unjust, 
and wholly inadinissible, ought to be 
equally unnecessary. 
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Schools are in their nature partly’ 
civil and partly religious ; and minise 
ters of religion have no right to intere 
fere with them beyond what is neces« 
sary for the proper protection of their 
respective creeds. To this their inter- 
ference should be strictly limited, for 
the sake of the laity, and the state. It 
is not for them to prescribe what is ne« 
cessary for such protection; but if 
they demand what ismanifestly unjust, 
and an encroachment on the rights of 
the laity, and the state, they ought to 
be firmly resisted. It is due to them, 
that no party religious doctrines be 
taught to the children of their own 


ee og which they may object to ; 
ut they have no right to demand the 


exclusion of religious instruction, 
which merely teaches the common 
truths of Christianity. If they, from 
personal interest, or any other unjus- 
tifiable reason, do what is calculated 
to — schools from being esta- 
blished, and the rising generation from 
receiving proper religious instruction, 
they act the part of enemies of religion 
and society, and they should be op- 
posed accordingly. Nothing can be 
more clear, than that concession to 
them, in such a case, is to give them 
power to which they have not the 
smallest right,—and to sacrifice to 
them the interests of the laity and the 
empire. 

In the question before us, every 
thing is surrendered to the Roman 
Catholic prelates in respect of doctrine. 
They do not even allege that any thing 
proposed by the Commissioners, or the 
Protestant Prelates, is calculated to 
teach doctrines of which they disap- 
prove. They do not raise a single o 
jection to the Protestant harmony, on 
the ground of doctrines ; and they are 
told, that any passage shall be ex- 
punged which may be liable to such 
objection. They take their stand 
against the work solely because it is 
extracted from the Protestant version 
of the scriptures. Is it because they 
think the version an unfaithful one ? 
No; their argument is, that it may 
lead the Catholic children to deem the . 
Protestant version a better than their 
own. This is the best they can urge ; 
and in truth they can say little more, 
than that they cannot suffer the Cae 
tholic children to read the Protestant 
version merely because they cannot. 

These Prelates are only asked to 
concede what the Established Church 
is willing to concede, and they can 
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only assign these frivolous and worth- 
less reasons for their refusal. It is 
very clear, that they are claiming far 
more than is necessary for the proper 
protection of their religion, and that 
poe are encroaching grievously on the 
rights of the state and the laity. 

If their demands be complied with, 
the Scriptures must be excluded from 
the schools; they must be invested 
with unconstitutional and pernicious 
authority over the latter, and the 
schools will be made a mighty means 
of giving cohesion and strength to 
Catholicism. The schools, instead of 
giving that education which the state 
of the people calls for, will give the 
reverse ; they will aggravate the evils 
they are intended to extinguish. The 
State must agree to the demands of 
these Prelates, or it must establish no 
schools, for it must establish schools 
regardless of their opponents. This 
is the choice it has before it. 

What its decision ought to be, must 
be obvious to every one. It should 
look at its own interests, and those of 
the laity ; it should establish schools 
on the —_ the best adapted for ac- 
complishing the objects it has in view, 

ul alike to give to religious mi- 
nisters their proper influence, and to 
restrain them from usurpation. 

If the Roman Catholic laity were 
wholly controlled in the matter by its 
clergy, some sacrifice of right and 
utility might be made to gain the con- 
currence of the latter. But it is not. 
Abundant evidence exists to prove, 
that if schools were established, in 
which the whole of the Scriptures 
should be used in common, the Ca- 
tholic children would be sent to them 
in spite of their clergy. If a question 
like this be raised between the laymen 
and the priests, it is in reality the 
question, whether the former shall 
possess their just portion of religious 
freedom, or be the slaves of spiritual 
tyranny; and it is the duty of the 
State to use its whole influence in their 
favour. If the laymen are willing to 
send their children to schools in which 
the Scriptures are read, it is no longer 
a matter of expediency ; but it is one 
of imperious duty in the State to give 

such schools. Granting that 
the opposition of the priests might be 
in some places successful, this forms 
no reason that nothing should be done 
in any place. The first of the schools 
should be established where such op- 
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position would be fruitless, and they 
would soon spread ; as rapidly as they 
could be multiplied, they would find 
scholars; in a few years, opposition, 
so directly at variance with the rights, 
interests, and wishes of the people, 
would be put down everywhere. 

Something might be said in favour 
of the Priests, if their concurrence 
were necessary for gaining the scho- 
lars a larger portion of religious in- 
struction ; but it is not. It is false in 
principle, and dangerous in practice, 
for the State to teach sectarian creeds, 
and creeds hostile to its own, in its ge 
neral schools. It is its duty to give the 
utmost measure of religious instruce 
tion to the people, but not to instruct 
them in religious doctrines, which 
it believes to be both erroneous and 
pernicious. By the plan of the Come 
missioners, the scholars were to receive 
separate religious instruction weekly. 
Now, who were to give this instruc 
tion, and of what was it to consist ? 
The Catholic and Protestant ministry 
of each parish were to be “ at liberty’ 
to give it; or it was to be given by 
the schoolmaster. The Catholic scho- 
lars were to be supplied with such 
books and catechisms as their Priests 
might think fit; they were to receive 
such oral instruction as the latter, or 
the schoolmaster, might offer ; and 
they were to read the Catholic gospel 
and epistle of the day in the Douay 
Testament. In one of the excellent 
letters of the Lord Primate, we find 
the following passage. ‘‘ The Roman 
Catholic catechism, which will of 
course be used on those occasions for 
the children of that communion, con- 
tains the following questions and an- 
swers :— 

Q. Is there but one true church ?— 
A. Although there be many sects, 
there is but one true religion, and one 
true church. 

Q. Why is there but one true 
church ?>—A. As there is but one true 
God, there can be but one true church. 

Q. How do you call the true church ? 
A.—The Roman Catholic church. 

Q. Are all obliged to be of that true 
church >—A. Yes. 

Q. Why are all obliged to be of that 
true church P—A. Because no one can 
be saved out of it. 

Q. How many ways are there of 
sinning against Faith ?—A. Chiefly 
three. 

Q. What are these three ways >= 
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A. First, by not seeking to know what 
God has taught ; secondly, by not be- 
lieving what God has taught, &c. 

Q. Who are they who do not be- 
lieve what God has taught >—A. He- 
retics and infidels.” 

The Roman Catholics, on being 
charged with holding the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation, have defended 
themselves by some Jesuitism, touch- 
ing the effects of baptism. Now it is 
clearly proved, by what we have quo- 
ted, that they regularly teach such 
doctrine to the people. 
believe this catechism, they must be- 
lieve that no Protestant can be saved. 
It has been a grievous error in Par 
liamentary Inquiries, that they have 
not ascertained what the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood really teaches, as 
well as what it professes to believe. 

It is very obvious that religious in- 
struction, which teaches what we have 
transcribed, will yield anything rather 
than benefit to the scholars. It would 
be far better for the latter to receive 
no separate religious tuition, than to 
be so taught. If such instruction 
should be expunged from the books, 
it would still be given in substance 
orally. The priest or schoolmaster 
would naturally think it his duty, in 
giving separate instruction, to preju- 
dice the children to the utmost against 
Protestantism, and he would be at 
liberty to say to them anything. If 
he even should not do this, what 
would the separate instruction teach ? 
The children would be made to repeat 
the Catholic Catechism, and to read a 
portion of the Douay T'estament ; they 
might have addressed to them ex« 
planations and admonitions ; but this 
would be uncertain, because the school- 
master would scarcely do it, and the 
priest would be under no compulsion 
to attend. Could no religious instruc- 
tion equal to this be given to the Ro- 
man Catholic children, if their clergy 
should refuse to sanction the schools ? 
Yes, religious instruction could be 
given of far more value. 

If it be one of the great objects of 
the schools to extinguish religious ani- 
mosity between Protestant and Catho- 
lic, we think the Commissioners have 
hit upon the very best means for de- 
feating this object in their plan of se« 
parate instruction. To divide the 
scholars of the same school into two 
parties, and to teach them, by differ- 
ent teachers, hostile creeds, must fill 
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them with religious animosity, or no- 
thing could do so. The rival books, 
the rival schoolmasters, and the rival 
clergymen, in conjunction with the 
rival parents at home, must trium 
over every obstacle, in dividing t 
pupils of each school into two hostile 
parties. The schools will not exclude 
party animosity, by being rendered its 
source. The children of both religi- 
ons might receive religious instrue- 
tion together in the following man- 
ner :—A Catechism might be drawn 
up which should contain all the great 
truths of Christian belief and practice, 
consistently with the exclusion of all 
controverted points of doctrine. Such 
a Catechism would contain an inva 
luable mass of religious instruction, 
and no just exception could be made 
to it on either side. On one day in 
the week the children might repeat 
it ; and an explanation and application 
written for the purpose, might be read 
to them by the schoolmasters in ro« 
tation. They might read a gospel 
and epistle selected for the purpose, 
but not following the Prayer-book of 
either church. Prayers proper for the 
occasion might be used. The children 
would draw a much greater and more 
valuable portion of religious instruc- 
tion from this, than from the plan of 
teaching them separately conflicting 
creeds ; it would teach them how far 
their respective religions harmonize, 
and pi them to discover in what 
they differ ; it would give them, up to 
a certain point, a religion in common, 
exclude all incitement to party ani-~ 
mosity, and sow the seeds of religious 
peace. 

Out of school, the ministers might 
teach their different creeds. The 
clergyman of the Established Church 
might cause the children of his flock 
to get the Church Catechism by heart 
at home, and to repeat it to him at 
the proper time in his place of wor 
ship. Whatever may be given to the 
school, we would still preserve to the 
consecrated place of worship its full 
share in giving religious instruction, 
on the score of both right and benefit. 
The children of the Established Reli-+ 
gion should attend divine worship re= 
gularly, for the sake of making it a 
habit in them, as well as for other ob- 
jects. 

What course Government will pur- 
sue, time must determine. Some ob- 
servations are appended to the Report, 
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signed by only three of the Commis- 
sioners, use the other two could 
not concur in them. The three Com- 
missioners say—‘* Although we have 
failed in the attempt to combine reli- 
gious with literary instruction, to the 
extent originally contemplated by us, 
we still think that object may, toa 
limited extent, be effected.” We in- 
fer from this, that they are prepared 
to accede to the demands of the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates: we however 
trust, that they will have no opportuni- 
ty of doing so. A letter is given from 
Mr Leslie Foster and MrGlassford, the 
other Commissioners, in which they 
explain why they withheld their con- 
currence. © Dissenting, on reasons we 
have already given, from some parts 
of it, we cordially join in other parts, 
which reflect high credit on the prac- 
tical ability and wisdom of its authors. 
By the plan of the Commissioners, 
they reserved to themselves the right 
of compelling any patron, or manager 
of .a school, who might receive from 
them assistance, to suffer the different 
creeds to be taught in his school in 
the way we have stated. No Protest- 
ant could receive from them the small- 
es aid in establishing a school, without 
binding himself to provide, at their 


pleasure, a Catholic schoolmaster as 
well as a Protestant one, to teach, 


among other things, the peculiar te- 
nets-of Catholicism to the Catholic 
children, and likewise to suffer these 
children to be taught these tenets in 
his school by the Catholic priest. 
Now, saying nothing of laymen, we 
ask, How could a clergyman of the 
Established Church place himself un- 
der such an obligation? He would 
be restricted from it, both by con- 
science and the laws of his church. 
Mr L. Foster and Mr Glassford speak 
strongly against such a reprehensible 
regulation. The following extract 
from their letter will be read with 
t interest :— ‘ 

“* We feel strongly, that the unex- 
ampled improvement which has taken 
place, within a short period, in the 
education of the peasantry of Ireland, 
ought duly to be appreciated, before 
any of the means by which it has 
been produced shall be destroyed or 
endangered. We have stated, in our 
Second Report, that there are at pre- 
sent in Ireland no fewer than 11,823 
schools—a greater number, perhaps, 
than is to be found for the same ex~ 
tent of population in any other couns 
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try; and though we lament that 
many of them still supply instruction 
of a very objectionable nature, we 
see, with the utmost satisfaction, the 
rapid improvement which has been al- 
ready effected in their character. ~ 

“* To instance, first with regard to 
the Scriptures. 

“* About twenty years ago, the Scrip- 
tures, as we are led to believe, were 
not read in so many as 600 schools in 
Ireland ; while, at present, as we have 
ascertained, and stated in our Second 
Report, they have found their way 
into 6,058 daily schools, independent 
of 1945 Sunday schools—in all, above 
8009 schools. 

‘* The improvement in other points 
of inferior moment is not less striking ; 
1370 schoolmasters and mistresses, of 
a very superior description, have been 
sent forth by the Kildare Place So- 
ciety alone, and about 280 more are 
supplied in each succeeding year. 
Much more than a million of books, 
of a moral and instructive character, 
have been issued from their Reposi- 
tory, to take place of the immoral and 
seditious publications, which were be- 
fore too common ; and the number of 
books at the same time supplied by 
various other Societies, independent 
of the Scriptures, has probably been 
not much inferior in amount. 

“It is furthér very worthy of re- 
mark, that of the 6058 daily schools 
in which the Scriptures are now read, 
only 1879 are connected with any so~ 
cieties whatever, whether those aided 
by the Government, or those support 
ed by individual contributions. In 
the remaining 4179 schools, the Scripe 
tures have of late years been adopted 
by the voluntary choice of the cone 
ductors and teachers, the latter of 
whom are generally dependent for 
their livelihood upon the pleasure of 
the parents of their pupils—a signal 
proof, that there is no repugnance to 
scriptural instruction among the peo- 
ple ; and not less an illustration of the 
effects, silently produced, by the exe 
ample and competition of better insti- 
tutions upon the common schools of 
the country ! 

** This great amelioration in the 
education of the Irish peasantry, is 
still in progress, and perhaps can now 
be checked’ by no means less powers 
ful than such an interference on the 
part of the State, as would, be calcu 
Jated to counteract it. 

** While, therefore, we are ready to 
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promote the trial of any experiment 
that may suggest new means of use 
fulness, or which may perhaps be 
more fitted for some districts hitherto 
less accessible than others, we cannot 
too strongly express our opinion, that 
any such experiment ought to be cons 
sidered only as an accompaniment to 
those means which experience has ap- 
proved to be useful, and not as lead. 
ing to the suppression of any tried 
instrument of good.” 

The deductions here drawn by Mr 
Foster and his colleague are unassail- 
able, and we hope they will be care« 
fully kept in sight, if government 

roceed any further. If, however, it 
decided that the State shall teach 
Catholicism in its schools, or establish 
none, we trust it will do nothing more 
in the matter. We wish it to hold 
sacred the just rights of the Roman 
Catholic Priesthood, and to exclude 
every thing from its schools which 
could be fairly objected to as being 
calculated to make proselytes ; but we 
wish it likewise to protect firmly the 
rights and interests of itself and the 
laity from encroachment. That Mi- 
nistry which, directly; or by its acts, 
should admit, that the Roman Catho- 
lic Prelates, independently, or by com- 
mand of the Pope of Rome, have a 
right to prohibit any of his Majesty’s 
subjects from reading the authorized 
version of the Scriptures without note 
or comment, would in our judgment 
be guilty of something bearing a very 
strong resemblance to treason. 

Our admiration is due to the Pre- 
lates of the Established Church, and 
especially to the Lord Primate, alike 
for their willingness to concede every 
thing consistent with their duty, and 
for their vigilant watchfulness over 
the momentous interests confided to 
their keeping. It is well for the 
Church, that in times like these, when 
she is surrounded by perils of all de- 
scriptions—when she is attacked on 
the one side, and betrayed on the 
other—when almost every thing in 
the conduct and policy of public men 
is calculated to disarm her, divide her 
against herself, and producc her over- 
throw, that her interests in Ireland 
are under the care of such Prelates. 

The Eighth Report of the Commis- 
sioners bears the same date as the one 
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we have noticed; it relates to May-~ 
nooth College, and we have been un. 
willing to mix up anything it con- 
tains with our present subject. We 
propose to devote a separate article to 
the consideration of some parts of it, 
particularly those which bear on the 
— of allegiance. We feel great 
ifficulty in parting with the pen 
without dilating on the present un- 
happy condition of Ireland. Through 
that, which on a former occasion we 
called a system of frenzy, confisca-~ 
tion, and iniquity, and which, in the 
face of the new Ministry, we again 
call a system of frenzy, confiscation, 
and iniquity, Ireland’s agriculture and 
linen trade—her two great sources of 
subsistence, are sinking into ruin. This 
system has made the most frightful 
additions to her previous miseries. 
According to Mr Brownlow—whose 
conversion by Dr Moyle and O’Connell 
has immortalized him—two-thirds of 
her population are destitute of em< 
ployment. What conduct has this 
produced in her ‘ Patriots?” What 
are her Brownlows and Rices—the 
close-borough members of her Romish 
Church—the exclusive champions of 
her interests—doing for her relief? 
Are they introducing measures into 
Parliament for restoring and enlare 
ging her trade in linens and yarn? 
Are they exerting themselves to ree 
gain a market and remunerating pri- 
ces for her distressed agriculturists ? 
Are they endeavouring to cause her 
great interests to flourish as the means 
of giving employment and bread to her 
starving population? No, they are 
clamouring for Emancipation! This, 
forsooth, is to resuscitate her agricule 
ture and linen trade—this is to eme 
ploy the idle, and feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked. While they are thus 
clamouring, they clamour likewise for 
more of that free trade to which her 
sufferings are so largely owing! Speak 
of the march of intellect !—in what 
direction is the intellect of these pa 
triots marching? If Mr Brougham’s 
assertion be true, that “the school- 
master is abroad,” we beseech the 
learned gentleman to let the school~ 
master give a lesson to these Irish pa- 
triots. We shall perhaps say more on 
these matters on an early occasion. 
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LORD BYRON AND SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. BY LEIGH HUN?.* 


It would be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to chalk out limits to the 
of legitimate biography. The 
world would seem to have a natural 
right to know much of the n.ind, mo- 
rals, and manners, of the Chosen Few 
—as they exhibited themselves in pri- 
vate life—whose genius may have de- 
lighted or enlightened it,—to know 
more than in general can have been re- 
vealed in their works. It desires this, 
not from a paltry and prying curiosi- 
ty, but in a spirit of love, or admira- 
tion, or gratitude, or reverence. It is 
something to the reader of a Great 
Poet, but to have seen him, to be able 
to say, “ Virgilium tantum vidi.” How 
deeply interesting to hear a few cha- 
racteristic anecdotes related of him by 
some favoured friend! To have some 
limpses at least, if not full and broad 
ights, given to us into his domestic 
privacy, and the inner on-goings be- 
neath what, to our imaginations, is a 
hallowed roof! We must all of us, 
whether we will or no, form to our- 
selves an Idea of the person and the 
personal character of every great man 
whose achievements have commanded 
our wonder ; and it must ever be most 
gratifying to all our feelings and fa- 
culties, to have an opportunity of 
comparing and correcting that Idea 
with the Reality, either as presented 
to our own experience, or represented 
by a picture painted to the life by the 
hand of another, in the colouring of 
truth, and in all its just proportions. 
We cannot bear to think that our 
knowledge of our benefactors — for 
such they are—should be limited to 
the few and scanty personal notices 
that may be scattered, under the im- 
pulse of -peculiar emotions, here and 
there over their writings; we cannot 
bear to think, that when the grave 
closes upon them, their memory must 
survive only in their works ; but the 
same earnest and devout spirit that 
gazes upon the shadows of their coun- 
tenances on the limner’s canvass, 
yearns to hear it told, in pious Bio- 
graphy, what manner of men they 
were at the frugal or the festal board, 
by the fire-side, in the social or the fa- 


mily circle, in the discharge of those 
duties that solemnize the relations of 
kindred, and that support the Roof- 
tree of domestic life. 

This natural and blameless desire 
may, we think, be satisfied in almost 
all cases, without any risk being in- 
curred of violating the sanctity of the 
Hearth. Are there not a thousand 
things about the habits of every man 
of genius, of which probably he is 
himself hardly conscious, yet, if he 
were, would have no wish to conccal 
them, that may be so narrated as to 
increase and widen our sympathies 
with his character, and after his de- 
cease serve to embalm his name in 
tenderer recollection ? Nay, we see not 
why a fastidious, or rather fearful 
veil, should be kept perpetually drawn 
over his frailties and infirmities—for 
that frailties and infirmities he must 
have had we know well, nor could there 
be any danger of the due measure of 
our reverence being diminished by a 
word—or sentence—if no more—from 
the lips of Truth, that spoke of them 
with the solemnity accompanying the 
consciousness of human imperfections, 
without rudely ‘‘ drawing them from 
their dread abode !” 

Much depends on the peculiarity 
of the character of the great or good 
man who is the subject of the bio- 
graphy. Minds there have been “ that 
were like Stars, and dwelt apart,” 
shut up in themselves, yet shedding 
their light afar to bless and brighten. 
Of them little, almost nothing, can be 
known, but from their works. It is 
enough to know that they were the 
lights of the age. Death changes them 
not ; for being dead, they yet speak. 
Their books are themselves. There 
have been other minds that possessed 
immense power in utmost simplicity, 
and “‘ in the eye of their great task- 
master,” forever working, forgot theme 
selves altogether,—leaving nothing 
to be recorded of their lives, than that 
they were pure and humble, and that 
they served God every day, their piety 
being made immortal on earth by the 
genius which it consecrated. Others 
again have lived less in their Studies, 
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it would seem, though they loved such 
calm, than in the toil and tumult of 
this noisy world—the “ stir and smoke 
of this dim spot, which men call 
earth.” Of them the world wishes to 
hear all, because it already necessarily 
knows much, Their labours for its 
good, and against its evil, were per- 
formed on the forehead of daylight, 
—before all eyes that chose to look, 
and all ears that chose to hear, and all 
tongues that chose to speak. They 
became thus the very property of the 
world they served, and their biogra- 
phy is at once minute and multifari- 
ous,—written by many pens, and 
many a different style visible of vitu- 
peration or panegyric. Yet out of 
that confused mass of materials, the 
“ wide soul of the world, dreaming 
on things to come,” constructs for it~ 
self an Image of the Truth—of the 
man as he lived, moved, and had his 
being—-and the historical character 
that goes down from age to age, is, 
indeed, that of the battler against Bi- 
gotry, and Slavery, and Superstition, 
as he prayed or preached against them, 
or brought down their towers and tem- 
ples to the dust, or wrapt them into 
ruins with avenging fire. 
There have been writers of 
guished powers, whose personal andi- 
terary character, it may be said, were 
at all times so indistinguishably blend- 
ed, that it was hardly possible to 
speak, even to think of them as men, 
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fect—and converse, to’ please and sa- 
tisfy them, always needed, besides the 
spontaneous kindness of the heart, the 
premeditated reasonings of the head, 
feeling by itself being as nothing with- 
out the judgments of the understand~- 
ing. To such a class belonged Dr 
Johnson. Accordingly, his biography 
by Boswell, minute as it is in its de- 
tails, and pursuing him through all 
his iar personalities, is yet felt 
to be a justifiable book. Even if John- 
son had not given, as he did, permise. 
sion to that admirable observer and 
recorder to write his annals, which he 
did aright, still there would have been 
no breach of confidence, no violation 
of the sanctity of private life, in that 
gallery of successive portraits of that 
most extraordinary man. Even in 
what must be called his private life, 
there was omg some sort of pub- 
licity given to the display of his 
incomparable conversational powers ; 
that such displays should have been 
suffered to away with the tran- 
sient club-hours they illuminated, 
would have been a pity and a loss in= 
deed ; and yet to embody such dis- 
plays in a permanent form, it was 
mecessary to embody likewise, and to 


distine* embalm the singularities, eccentri- 


cities, oddnesses, strangenesses, un- 
couthnesses, rere mecrwes weaknesses, 
rejudices, bigotries, and superstitions 
That clung to the character of the 
man. Without them, what would 





without also speaking and thinking of have been the biography of Dr John- 
them as authors. ‘They carried with son? His character could bear them 
them into society the air and atmo. all. During life, they did not prevent 
sphere of the Study. Their talk was him from loving, or from being loved, 
ever of books, and the makers of for he had a most tender, and a most 
books. Intellectual power, and the generous, and a most noble heart. 
product of intellectual power, were After his death, they have not pree 
the prime objects of all their passions; vented him from being respected, ve~ 
and their own was the source of nerated, and ranked among the best 
their chief enjoyment of life, its pains and test men of his country. It 








and pleasures, hopes, fears, anxieties, 
despondencies, exaltations, humilia- 
tions, and triumphs. Reverencing vir- 
tue and religion, and in their highest 
and most solemn moods willingly, and 
even devoutly, giving them the first 
place among all human endowments, 
they nevertheless seemed throughout 
all the ordinary hours of social inter- 
course with their brethren of man- 
kind, imperiously to demand talent or 


was also necessary that his biographer, 
whose chief task and duty it was to 
describe his illustrious friend in all the 
glory and triumph of successful dis- 
play and contention with the most 
powerful intellects of the time, in 
combats that often assumed even a 
gladiatorial character, should some- 
times shew him in the obseure and 
dim retirement of his chamber, in 
that humble court, where the pride 


knowledge, as an essential condition of if not the pomposity of the world- 


their esteem. All their public friend- 
ships were with highly- ifted men,— 
such society alone did they much af- 


admired sage was laid aside, where 
he was seen sitting at frugal meals 
with -persons utterly unknown, old 
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maiden apauitants, physicians of half- 


crown fees, people too poor to be of 
any lession at all, decent cit-look- 


ing elderly gentlemen, name unknown, 
and waited on by that half-friend half- 
servant, the black man, who, in his 
own country, we presume, had been 
either a slave or a king. From the 
biography of such a man, what was 
there of his life and character that 
could well be excluded ? Not much,— 
and that, whatever it might be, was 
= _— to, and — 
upon with a free but light ten- 
der hand. Could we suppose Dr 
Johnson returning to life, and rolling 
from side to side in perusal of his own 
biography, we might figure him growl- 
ing out an occasional curse, classical 
mb. than profane, on poor Bozzy ; 
but nevertheless, not on the whole 
otherwise than pleased, and satisfied, 
in spite of his wrath at such freedoms, 
that the picture was a strong, striking, 
characteristic, and not unflattering 
likeness of the Original. 

The biography of Great Poets seems 
to be demanded by nature—especial- 
ly of those who have stee their 
poetry, not only in the light of inspi- 
ration, but in the heat of their own 
hearts. We cannot dissever them from 
the glories by which they are made 
immortal. Yet, we know that they 
could not have lived always in that 
excited and exalted state of soul in 
which thcy emanated their poems. 
We desire to know them in the ebb of 
their thoughts and feelings, when they 
are but as mere men. We do not 
doubt that we shall love and esteem 
them when the lyre is laid aside, the 
inspired fit passed away—and that 
even then, with the prose of life, 
they will be seen mingling poetry. 
Such a man was Cowper—and of all we 
have been let know of the “ Bard of 
Olney,” from himself or others, we 
would not willingly let the most 
mournful or afflicting anecdote die ; 
for while “ we hold each strange tale 
devoutly true,” we feel towards the 
object of our esteem, our love, and 
our pity, “ thoughts that do often lie 
too i for tears.” That another 
hand should have suddenly lifted up 
or rent away the veil that hid the 
agonies of a mind still beautiful in all 
its most rueful afflictions, we might 
not have been able to endure, and 
might have turned away from the 
spectacle, as from one that we felt 
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our eyes were not privileged to be- 
hold ; but the veil was withdrawn at 
times by the sufferer himself, who, 
while he implored mercy from his 
Creator, was not loath to receive the 
pity of his fellow-creatures—feeling, 
except indeed in the deepest, and most 
disastrous, and most despairing dark- 
ness of his spirit, that all their best 
sympathies were with him, and that 
he needed not to fear too rude or too 
close a gaze into his mysterious mi- 
series, from eyes which he had often 
filled with the best of tears, and when 
mirth visited his melancholy, with 
the best of smiles too, although the 
hour and the day had come at last, 
when smiles were not for him, nor, 
as he thought, for any creature framed 
of the clay. Yet is his entire charac- 
ter, disturbed and distracted as it is 
seen to be, in beautiful and perfect 
consistency with all his poetry. But 
the sweet bells were out of tune, and 
jangled ; the strings of the heart were 
broken or the keys reversed, and the 
instrument that once discoursed such 
excellent music, at last jarred terribly 
its discord, and it was well when it 
was heard to sound no more. 

Of our Great Living Poets it might 
not, perhaps, be becoming in us now 
to speak, in these unpremeditated and 
imperfect effusions,—but we trust that 
the world will one day or other have the 
biographies of such men, for example, 
as Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth. 
Why should the friends who have been 
honoured with their closest friendship, 
and who may survive them, be afraid 
or unwilling to speak, with that sacred 
reserve that will be imposed on them 
by the reverence of their own spirits ? 
Such recital will strengthen the cause 
of virtue, by shewing that her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and that all 
her paths are peace. The same har- 
mony that pervades the great works of 
their genius will be found to have 
pervaded their life and all its actions 
—the same order and the same calm. 
Though much will have to be unre- 
vealed; it-will only be because there is 
much of what is good and best that 
can have no other abiding-place but 
in the memory of sons and daughters, 
and friends that are as sons and daugh- 
ters ;—but much may, and ought to 
be, and will be revealed, showing the 
links that connect the lofty with the 
low, and bind together, in a chain 
that may be made visible to all eyes, 
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all the children of humanity. The 
land that loves them living will desire 
when they are dead, to have the linea- 
ments of their characters in imperish- 
able portraiture, drawn by hands 
whose skilful touch is guided by the 
heart of affection ; nor need such hands 
tremble in telling the truth—and no- 
thing but the truth. 

But among Great Poets, there have 
been, and will be again, men with 
minds often sorely troubled and dis- 
tracted by the passions God gave them, 
—by the adverse aspect of fortune,— 
and by “ the influence of malignant 
star.” That often sorely troubled and 
distracted mind has spoken in their 
poetry, and in their practice; and 
thus they have themselves made the 
whole world the confident of the dark- 
est secrets of their spirits. Such a 
man, in some measure, was Burns ; 
such a man, in full measure, was By- 
ron. It would, in such circumstances, 
be most absurd to say, that all other 
tonguesshould be silent on all those to- 
pics onwhich their own had so eloquent- 
ly and passionately descanted ; butstill, 
as they were witnesses against them- 
selves, and likewise their own inexo- 
rable judges, calling on their own 
consciences to execute sentence upon 
them for their confessed misdeeds, 
which remorse, as far as it could, had 
expiated,—it surely behoves their bre- 
thren, to mitigate justice by mercy, 
in the decrees they pronounce upon 
the “ poor inhabitants below,” who 
were “ strong to feel, and quick to 
know,” though 

“ Thoughtless follies laid them low, 

And stain’d their name.” 
Nay, their brethren owed them more 
than both justice and mercy—pity, 
pardon, commiseration, and, without 
insult or injury to virtue, immortal 
fame. 

Such has been the doom, the des- 
tiny, the fate of Burns. If his vices 
were drawn in deepest shadows, his 
virtues were drawn in brightest sun- 
beams; and over the gloom, and over 
the glory, there was the light of ge- 
nius. ‘Therefore his country is nei- 
ther afraid nor ashamed to see his 
character reflected with all its stains 
and all its purity in his works ; but 
she looks on it steadily, though mourn- 
fully, with pardon, pity, and pride,— 
and her heart and her eyes fill as she 
gazes on his pale marble bust. She 
will suffer no one now to preach and 
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moralize over his errors, except front 
his lips she hears 


“ The still sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, but of amplest 


power 
To soften and subdue.” 


His faults and frailties, errors and 
vices, were all far more than redeem- 
ed, had they been many times great- 
er than they were, by his generous 
and his noble virtues; and it is felt 
now over all Scotland, and in every 
land trodden by the feet of her sons, 
that the bad belonging to the charac« 
ter of a great man, may without dan- 
ger be buried in his grave, from 
whence it will never cease to send u 
admonitory whispers ; and that it is 
true wisdom and true religion to eles 
vate the good into the light, and hold 
it for ever there, as an encouragement 
and an example. 

With higher and brighter intellec- 
tual powers certainly, but as certain- 
ly with deeper and darker moral trans 
gressions, the same fate may be pre- 
dicted for Byron. Not even the ma- 
gic of his genius could ever transform 
vice, in all its most alluring or gorgeous 
adornments, into the fair apparition of 
Virtue, who is seen to be Virtue still, 


*¢ Though some few spots be on her flow. 
ing robe, 
Of stateliest beauty.” 

The strong and severe moral sense 
of the English nation will not suffer- 
itself to be long deluded by the “ false 
glitter” of imagination, substituted for 
the true lustre of virtue. Christianity 
so clears the eye that looks into the 
human heart, that as in the darkest 
and remotest recesses nothing can es- 
cape its ken through obscurity, so 
neither is its visual nerve ever lo 
made “ dark with excessive bright. 
Thus the only high poetical criticism 
must be in the light of Christianity ; 
forit deals with the manifestations, the 
phenomena of a nature which can only 
be understood in that light—else con- 
founding and inexplicable. Byron’s 
soul struggled in and against that 
light ; yet had he not been born ina 
country where in many a temple that 
light is worshipped, he had never been 
the great Poet that he was—nor 
breathed so often those magnificent 
strains that, issuing from his better 
and inner nature, 


“ Do shame the wisdom of the Sad- 
ducee.”’ 
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As for his life, it cannot either in its 
brighter or darker lineaments be con- 
cealed, for it is emblazoned both in its 
shame and glory. But severely as 
it will be judged by his fellow-men, 
too often shocked by his recklessness 
and his profligacy, who is there who 
feels, in awe and dread, that he has 
himself a soul to be saved, who will 
not compassionately seek and search, 
—though of such quest he finds no 
end, and leaves off aghast and trou- 
bled,—for the causes of the evil he de- 
plores,—causes which might, for aught 
fe knows, if rightly understood, in- 
volve the fearful palliation of madness, 
or something incomprehensibly akin 
to madness, transmitted, perhaps, in 
his very blood, and meeting with con- 
genial passions all borrowing from it a 
more fearful force, till he who was pos- 
sessed by them appeared, in his pro- 
gress along the paths of this world and 
this life, alternately like an angel and 
like a demon? Be that as it may, this 
iscertain, that the mind of this country 
will never endure that such a being 
as Byron shall, after death, be pictured 
as one of the meanest and basest of 
mankind—but wither the wretch that 
makes the impotent effort ; and were 
it possible to preserve his name from 
the oblivion to which nature has doom.- 
ed it, would brand upon it inefface- 
ably the same epithets, that when affix- 
ed to the word “* Byron,” fall crumb- 
ling off like filth dried by the wind, 
that some brutal boor has flung against 
the gateway of some glorious ruin. 
Whatever differences of opinion may 
prevail on the topics now touched up- 
on,—and however one mind may be 
inclined to narrow, and another mind 
to extend the limits of biography, 
there can at least be none respecting 
the tone and temper of the spirit of 
the biographer. It must be a good 
spirit. What is written in a good 
spirit will generally be read in a good 
spirit,—and should there be any dif- 
ficulty in telling what a good spirit is, 
there can be no difficulty in knowing 
what is a bad one. If the man whose 
life we write, and whose character we 
draw, has been our enemy,—if we 
hate him because we know that, right 
or wrong, justly or unjustly, with 
much reason or with none, he despi- 
sed us,—if we acknowledge that the 
moment we take up our pen to paint 
him, our gall and our spleen rises,— 
ought not we to fear our frailty, and 
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to let it drop from our hand? If we yet 
dare to proceed, must we not have had 
our magnanimity triumphantly tried by 
great self-sacrifices, and our souls as- 
sured by previous conquest over all 
paltry passions, oftenest the most dif- 
ficult to overcome, of their native he- 
roism, before we take up the pallet, 
and mix the colours, and sketch the 
outline, and fill it up with the living 
lineaments? ‘That there may be a 
few large, and noble, and heroic, and 
magnanimous spirits, capable of fairly 
and truly delineating the character of 
an enemy, who, they thought and felt, 
had injured, and insulted, and despite- 
fully used them, in secret and before 
all the world, we think sufficiently 
well of human nature to believe ; but 
the few capable of doing so would, we 
also verily believe, shun the dreadful 
duty, if duty it were, and rather run 
the risk of the truth never being told 
at all, than that they, in daring to dis- 
close it, should, by the poison of some 
latent evil passion, pollute and falsify 
the revelation. 

Farther, it is, in almost all cases, 
an essential condition of certain kinds 
of the biography of a great man, that 
his biographer should be a great man 
likewise ;—either great in power and 
genius, or in capacity and feeling,— 
that he may comprehend all his wi- 
dest sympathies, and see all his 
achievements in the light in which 
they were wrought. In all biography, 
in which the facts recorded are but 
few and the reflections many, this 
qualification of the biographer is ma- 
nifestly indispensable, where he has 
to analyse feelings, perhaps most coms 
plicated and uncommon,—to distin- 
guish between the evil and the good, 
when seeming to run and melt into 
each other by the most gradual sha- 
dings,—to construe conduct, not mere- 
ly in a candid but in a wise spirit,— 
to strip off the disguise of outward 
circumstances, that the shape and form 
they had partially concealed, or appa- 
rently distorted, may be seen in their 
real proportions ;—and, if a Man be 
indeed below them, 


“ To give the world assurance of a Man." 


Has, then, nature made Leigh Hunt 
worthy of being the biographer of 
Lord Byron ?—An answer is heard, 
groaned out loud, long, and deep,— 
No—No—No! 

The newspapers were for some days 
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filled with long extracts from the work 
s0 pompously announced, and it is 
unpleasant to know that not a single 
Editor among them all had the cou- 
rage or independence to chastise the 
Cockney. As to the other periodicals, 
the editor of the Literary Gazette alone 
has spoken like aman. Mr Hunt got 
irritated at the indifference with which 
his trash was treated; and scraping 
together a few scraps of timid cen- 
sure from obscure or imaginary quar- 
ters, got into the heroics ; and “* with 
velvet cap a la Raphael,” as Champion 
of Cockaigne, threw down his kid-glove, 
and challenged one and all of the pe- 
riodicals to single fight. He kept 
riding about the Lists in a very gen- 
teel and jaunty style,—for we shall 
afterwards see that he can sit a little 
on horseback ; and having acted as 
his own penny-trumpeter, “ and cut 
a gallant figure,” wounding the air 
with his cut-and-thrust bodkin, to the 
evident danger of losing his seat as 
well as his stirrups, he contrived, by 
dint of repeated digs with his spurless 
heel sinister, to bring the hanimal 
round about ; and so, in a mixture of 
Marmion, Mazeppa, Mr Dymock, and 
John Gilpin, wheeled off to the mar- 
tial air of ‘* Cock-a-doodle-doo,” 
beautifully played on the hurdy-gurdy, 
the music of that noble instrument 
being almost drowned in the acclama- 
tions of some dozen of milliners and 
mantua-makers, who followed the 
bard of Rimini, to undo his armour, 
and conduct him, in fair committee, 
to the warm-bath, where he was 
champooed in every lith and limb, and 
then apparelled in the regalia of Cock- 
aigne. 

To drop allegory, Mr Hunt com- 
plained, in his precious epistles in the 
Morning Chronicle, that the public 
had unwarrantably taken upon them- 
selves to condemn him and his book 
from a few unconnected extracts. In 
the first place, they were not a few 
unconnected extracts, but many and 
copious, and quite sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, to show the base spirit 
in which the book must have been got 
up. ‘ Wait till you read the whole 
book,” repeatedly chirped the Cock- 
ney. Thousands upon tens of thou- 
sands had read the extracts, and just- 
ly made up their minds upon their un- 
paralleled iniquity, who will never see 
the book. But, in the second place, we 
ask him, whence were the extracts tas 
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ken? From the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, published by Mr Colburn, 
edited by Mr Campbell, and contribu< 
ted to by Mr Hunt. Did thearticlein 
that Magazine do injustice to Mr 
Hunt and his book? Was it inserted 
by Mr Campbell and Mr Colburn, 
in spite of his teeth? No. It wasa 
puft—no unjustifiable one in the way 
of business—of him and his book. It 
praised him and his book—and oh, 
shame! the illustrious author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, Gertrude of Wy= 
omiug, Lochiel, Hobenlinden, and Ye 
Mariners of England, gave the stamp 
and the sanction of his high authori- 
ty to a series of most loathsome libels 
on the character and genius of one of 
his greatest brother-bards. May no 
despicable and sneaking scoundrel, 
who may have been permitted to pry 
into his privacies, ever avenge the in« 
sulted memory of Byron, by tradu- 
cing Mr Campbell’s own character and 
genius when he is gone, (distant be 
that day !) and on the plea of ill-usage 
received from a fickle and capricious 
son of genius, walk sneering and gib« 
ing at his funeral, and sow nettles 
upon his grave ! 

If that article were inserted in the 
Magazine against Mr Hunt’s desire, 
then was he treated like a slave, since 
he deemed it likely to set the public 
against him ; if with his desire, or ace 
quiescence, then is he still more a slave, 
to raise an outcry against the news- 
papers for doing a be, had already been 
done by the publisher and the “ puf- 
fer” of his book. If without his knows 
ledge, then he should have complained 
of the Magazine, and not the newse 
papers, or the public. “ It is a grace,” 
quoth Mr Hunt, “ to write under the 
editor of the New Monthly Magazine.” 
—aAnd if the mantle of Mr Camp- 
bell’s genius were to descend on the 
shoulders of every Cockney that scrib« 
bleth there, unquestionably it would ; 
but it can never be a grace to publish, 
** under Mr Campbell,” on the Cha- 
racter and Genius of a Poet ‘‘ above Mr 
Campbell,” a libel, which, if the thou- 
sandth part of it be true, proves poets 
and poetry to be worse than dust and 
ashes,—mere dirt and mire, which the 
sooner the better it is shovelled all 
away, and for ever out of sight. 

Our business now is with Mr Hunt 
—but it was impossible to overlook. 
such an article as that alluded to, ina 
work edited by Mr Campbell. He has' 
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himself been tried, as we all have, by 
some grievous afflictions, which he 
has borne like a man and a Christian. 
And he will remember the pain in- 
flicted on his heart by an unfeeling 
intrusion upon his fireside by a critic 
in the Quarterly Review, before it 
came into its present management. 
Nature gave him the quick temper 
and the sensitive temperament of ge- 
nius,—its mingled mirth and melan- 
choly, its humour and its pathos, its 
wild wit, and its “‘ sweet tears,” its 
caprices changeful as the winds, yet 
amid all, and over all, the sunshine 
of the soul and the ether of the ima- 
gination. These are elements, which, 
whether mixed up kindly or not, must 
everconstitutean interesting character. 
In him they are mixed up kindly ; yet 
the character they compose is just the 
one of al] others most open to the 
misrepresentations of malignity ; and 
some truth-loving Cockney, who may 
have gained the right, after seven 

ears’ friendship, of stirring the fire in 
Mr Campbell’s parlour, may take the 
pet and the fret at the god of his form- 
er idolatry, and hold him up in quarto, 
as in good truth, when thoroughly 
sifted, the basest, meanest, and most 
miserable of all mankind. True, that 
the lie will be dashed in pieces small ; 
but the pieces small will be picked up 
by pilferers, and hawked about town 
and country, as fragments and re- 
mains of Mr Thomas Campbell, and 
boys and virgins will lay down the 
Pleasures of Hope, hold up their hands 
and weep ! 

But we have not now mere extracts 
from the New Monthly Magazine and 
the newspapers to delude us into false 
judgment ; we have the Record itself, 
and to that Record we shall stick, and 
eke to the Recorder. 

The very first page of the book is 
offensive, and shews that Mr Hunt, 
while he was in the act of wielding his 
pen, was by no means a gentleman. 


“ The first time I ever saw Lord 

» he was rehearsing the part of 
Leander, under the auspices of Mr Jack- 
son the prize-fighter. It was in the ri- 
ver Thames, before he went to Greece. 
I had been bathing, and was standing on 
the floating machine adjusting my clothes, 
when I noticed a respectable-looking 
manly person, who was eyeing something 
at a distance. This was Mr Jackson 
waiting for his pupil. The latter was 
swimming with somebody for a wager. 
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I forget what his tutor said of him; but 


he spoke in terms of praise. I saw no- 
thing in Lord Byron at that time, but a 
young man who, like myself, had writ- 
ten a bad volume of poems ; and though 
I had a sympathy with him on this ac- 
count, and more respect for his rank than 
I was willing to suppose, my sympathy 
was not an agreeable one ; so, content- 
ing myself with seeing his Lordship’s 
head bob up and down in the water, like 
a buoy, 1 came away.” 


Is not the tone of this passage in« 
solent, unfeeling, and unmanly ? The 
writer, with flippant impatience to be 
insulting to the memory of a dead 
man, vainly tries, by a poor perver- 
sion of the very ordinary, harmless, 
and pleasant circumstances, in which 
he first saw the “‘ Noble Childe,” to 
throw over him an air of ridicule, 
and to make him and his pastime, to a 
certain degree, an object of contempt. 
But the ridicule recoils on the Cock- 
ney. The “ latter,” that is “ Mr 
Jackson’s pupil,” that is, Lord Byron, 
was swimming with somebody for a 
wager, and that our classic calls “ re- 
hearsing the part of Leander!”’ To 
what passage in the life of Leander does 
the witling refer? ‘ I had been bath- 
ing, and was standing on the floating 
machine adjusting my clothes!” Ay, 
and a pretty fellow, no doubt, you 
thought yourself, as you were jauntily 
buttoning your yellow breeches. You 
are pleased to say, “‘ so contenting my- 
self with seeing Kis lordship’s head bob 
up and down in the water, like a buoy, 
I came away.” Now do you know, 
sir, that while you were doing so, a 
whole young ladies’ ambulating board- 
ing school were splitting their sides 
with laughter at the truly laughable 
style in which you were jerking out 
first the right leg and then the left, to 
get into the yellow breeches ; for your 
legs and thighs had not beensufficient- 
ty dried with the pillow-slip, and for 
the while a man with moderate haste 
might count a hundred, in they could 
not be persuaded to go, but ever and 
anon were exhibited, below the drag 
gled shirt-tails, in most ludicrous ex 
posure ? No wonder the young ladies 
laughed—sweet innocents— while I 
was standing on the floating machine 
adjusting my clothes.” As for Mr 


Jackson, whom none but a Cockney 

would have the ignorant impertinence 

to call a prize-fighter, that gentle- 

man once told us that he perfectly 
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well remembered the prig, and that 
upder apprehension of his hopping 
overboard, during the agony of the yel- 
low breeches, he volunteered to assist 
him in pulling them up; but that 
the vali whose name he did not 
then know to be Hunt, threatened 
to knock him down ; and that, there- 
fore, “ he, a respectable-looking, man- 
ly person, continued to eye something 
at a distance.” We forget what more 
his tutor said of him, but he spoke 
not in terms of praise. It seems that 
all the while Mr Hunt was standing 
on the floating-machine adjusting his 
clothes, and continuing unconsciously 
to expose his inexpressibles to three 
dozen of young ladies, with the duen- 
na at their head all in a titter, he was 
drawing a parallel, after the manner 
of Plutarch, between himself as a poet 
and Lord Byron, who was swimming 
for a wager with somebody in the 
Thames at mid-day, just like Leander 
swimming by himself at night across 
the Hellespont, for no wager at all, 
but to keep an assignation. The idea 
of a young gentleman standing thus 
on a floating machine, with his breech- 
es—of a bright yellow colour—neither 
up nor down, and seeing, in a young 
nobleman swimming for a wager, like 
Leander, under the auspices of Mr 
Jackson the prize-fighter, only ano- 
ther young man, who, like himself, 
had written a bad volume of poems, 
is surely very entertaining. That the 
8 jon A should have been agree- 
able is more than was to have been 
expected ; but the impression left on 
the mind of him, or her, who peruses 
the anecdote is, that Mr Leigh Hunt 
was then asad and a silly coxcomb to 
act and think so; and that Mr Leigh 
Hunt is something worse now than a 
sad and silly coxcomb, to begin a book 
about one of England’s mightiest dead 
by an anecdote, recording the inde- 
cent exposure of his own mind, and 
his own person. 

Mr Hunt, however, fearshe has gone 
too far in calling himself a young man 
who had written a bad volume of 
poems ; and he mentions that Lord 
Byron, who soon afterwards called up- 
on him in prison, thought it a good 
volume of poems ; “‘ to my astonish- 
ment he quoted some of the lines, and 
would not hear me speak ill of them.” 
We daresay Mr Hunt was very easily 
prevented from speaking ill of them ; 
nor is there much magnanimity in now 

Vou, XXIII. 
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announcing how little they were 
thought of by himself, and how much 
by Lord Byron. This is mock-mo- 
pron 6 and, indeed, the would-be 
careless, but most careful introduction 
of himself and his versifying at all, 
on such an occasion, must, out of 
Cockaigne, be felt to be not a little dis- 
gusting and characteristic. 

As poor Keates expressed it, “ for 
speaking truth to kingly ears, kind 
Hunt was shut in prison ;” that is, he 
was convicted of a base and brutal li- 
bel on his Sovereign, amerced in a 
swinging sum, and confined fora couple 
of years in Horsemongerlane or News 
gate. Of course, he is to this day as 
proud of his crime, and his punish 
ment, as any other patriotic jail-bird ; 
and gives us, in this quarto, all the 
odious and contemptible details, with 
the exultation of a martyr. 

It seems that our warm-hearted 
friends, the Irish, had, on some St 
Patrick’s day or another, “ vented 
their spleen pretty stoutly over their 
wineat dinner,” when theking’s health 
had been drunk, and Hunt, in imita- 
tion of such vociferation,—(“ groans, 
hisses,” he calls them—for Pat is a 
noisy dog, both in love and anger, 
wrote ‘an attack equally grave an 
vehement,” which threw all whoread 
it into praise, and him who penned it 
into prison. ‘ Little,” quoth he, “ did 
I foresee, that in the course of a few 
years, the Irish would burst into an 
enthusiasm of joy and confidence, 
merely because the Illustrious Person« 
age paid them a visit! I will not say 
they were rightly served, in finding 
that nothing came of it, for I do not 
think so; especially as we are not 
bound to take the inhabitants of a 
metropolis as representatives of the 
wretched millions in other parts of the 
country, who have since beenin a worse 
state than before. But this I may be. 
allowed to say, that if ever I regretted 
having gone to prison in their behalf, 
it was then and then only.” Bravo} 
bravo !—The Irish people were not to 
rejoice to behold their king in_the 
Green Isle, because only a few years 
before Leigh Hunt had been flung into 
jail, for libelling him ! While all Erin 
rang with joy, and her green fields 
could scarcely yield shamrocks suffi- 
cient for the hats or heads of hair of 
her seven millions of population, all 
outrageous in their loyalty—amid all 
that bold burst y) brogue, and that; 
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' fine forest-scenery of shillelaa—Leigh 
Hunt was biting his nails to the quick 
-in Little Britain, and then, and then 
only, “‘ regretted having gone to pri- 
-son in their behalf !” 

Lord Ellenborough, one of the bold- 
-est and ablest judges that ever graced 
-the bench, was, he says, afraid to 

look the convicted culprit in the face, 
as he stood at the bar; such was the 
insufferable majesty of a face, which 
he elsewhere tells us is ‘‘ only rescued 
-by thought from insignificance.” 

“‘ It is necessary, on passing sen- 
‘tence for a libel, to read over again 
the words that composed it. This was 
the business of Lord Ellenborough, 
who bafiied the attentive audience in 
a very ingenious manner, by affecting 
every instant to hear a noise, and call- 
ing.upon the officers of the Court to 
prevent it.” . . “* He did not even look 
at us, when he asked, in the course of 
his duty, whether it was our wish to 
amake any remarks.” But.terrified as 
Lord Ellenborough was to look into 
such formidable faces, they were harm- 
Jess as the frown of a sign-post Sara« 
cen. For after Judge Grose had deli- 
wered sentence, “‘ My brother, as I 
had been the writer, expected me, 
perhaps, to be the spokesman, and 
speak I.certainly should have done, had 
I not been prevented by the dread of 
a-hesitation in my speech, to which I 
had been subject when a boy, and the 
fear of which (though I hesitate least 
among strangers, and very rarely at 
all) has been the main cause, I believe, 
that I have, appeared in public Less 
THAN ANY OTHER Pustic Man!!!” 
—“* We parted in hackney coaches for 
our respective abodes, accompanied 
by two tipstaves apiece ;’—and so 
ends this display of self-possession 
and heroism in the hour of trial. 
Moore and Byron visited him in pri- 
son—it is needless to say why ; and 
the course and termination of their 
friendship have been such as generally 
distinguish an acquaintance scraped 
up in jail. There seems to have been 
little warmth or sincerity on either 
side, although Moore and Byron cer- 
tainly behaved with kindness, and Mr 
Hunt owed them some, although, we 
allow, not much, gratitude, Lord By- 
ron called on him in the prison seve~ 
ral times after the first dinner given 
by “ the r patriot,” and used to 
bring books for his story of “ Ri- 
mini.” ‘ He would not let the. foot. 
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man bring them in. He would enter 
with a couple of quartos under his 
arm, and give you to understand that 
he was prouder of being a friend and 
man of letters, than a Lord. It was 
thus that, by flattering one’s vanity, 
he persuaded us of his own freedom 
from it ; for he could see very well 
that I had more value for lords than I 
supposed.” 

Even then all was not right ; and 
Hunt cannot look back on his very 
earliest intercourse with Lord Byron, 
without the gnawing vexation of a 
paltry spirit irritated by long-festering 
wounds inflicted on its self-love. Take 
the following as a specimen of prison- 
pride :— 


“ I saw nething at first but single- 
hearted and agreeable qualities in Lord 
Byron. My wife, with the quicker eyes 
of a woman, was inclined to doubt them. 
Visiting me one day, when I had a friend 
with me, he seemed uneasy, and asked, 
without ceremony, when he should find 
me alone. My friend, who was a man 
of taste and spirit, and the last in the 
world to intrude his acquaintance, was 
not bound to go away because another 
person had come in; and besides, he na- 
turally felt anxious to look at so inte- 
resting a visitor, which was paying the 
latter a compliment. But his Lordship's 
will was disturbed, and he vented his 
Spleen accordingly. 1 took it at the time 
for a piece of simplicity, blinded perhaps 
by the flattery insinuated towards myself; 
but my wife was right. Lord Byron’s 
nature, from the first, contained that 
mixture of disagreeable with pleasanter 
qualities, which I had afterwards but too 
much occasion to recognise. Le subse- 
quently called on me in the prison seve- 
ral times, and used to bring books for my 
Story of Rimini, which 1 was then wri- 
ting. He would not let the footman 
bring them in. He would enter witha 
couple of quartos under his arm, and give 
you to understand, that he was prouder 
of being a friend and a man of letters, 
It was thus that, by flat- 
tering one’s vanity, he persuaded us of 
his own freedom from it, for he could see 
very well, that I had more value for lords 
than I supposed.” 


On his liberation from prison, Mr 
Huat informs us that he went to live 
at Paddington, where he “ had astudy 
looking over the fields towards West- 
bourne-Green, which I mention, bes 
cause, besides the pleasure I took in 
it after my prison, and the gratitude 
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I owe to a fair cousin, who saved me 
from being burned there one fine morn- 
ing, I received visits in it from two 
persons of remarkable discrepancy 
of character—Lord Byron and Mr 
Wordsworth.” His Vordship “ sat 
one morning so long that Lady By- 
ron sent up twice to let him know 
she was waiting.” The Cockney 
chuckles at this piece of bad breeding 
towards her ladyship, for sake of the 
compliment paid to himself—and a 
few lines farther on he tells us, that 
Lord Byron “ enlisted my self-love 
so far on the side of Lady Byron, as 
to tell me that she liked my poem, 
and had compared his temper to that 
of Giovanni, my heroine’s consort!” 
We remember once hearing a mid- 
shipman giving an account of the death 
of Lord Nelson, which consisted al- 
most entirely of a description of a 
musket ball that had lodged in his 
own buttocks, and been extracted skil- 
fully, but painfully, some months af- 
terwards, as he lay on a sofa in his 
father’s house at Lymington,—an ac- 
count of the whole domestic economy 
of which followed a complimentary 
character of himself and the surgeon. 
So is it with Mr Hunt. He keeps per- 
petually poking and perking his own 
face into yours, when you are desirous 
of looking only at Lord Byron’s, nor 
fora single moment ever seems to have 
the sense to suspect that the company 
are all too much disgusted to laugh at 
the absurdities of his egotism. 
During this period Lord Byron 
wrote occasional letters to Mr Hunt, 
some of which are highly complimen- 
tary, but they soon wax somewhat cool 
— My dear Hunt,” changes into 
“‘ Dear Hunt,” “ Yours, most affec- 
tionately,” drops off—and it is plain 
enough that his Lordship is getting 
sick and ashamed of the connexion. 
No wonder. The tone and temper of 
Mr Hunt’s character, manners, and 
ursuits, as given by himself, must 
ave been most offensive: to a man of 
high breeding and elevated sentiments 
like Lord Byron; and his Lordship’s 
admiration of “ Rimini,” was not such 
as to stand against the public disgrace 
of having it dedicated to “ My dear 
Byron.” The pride of the peer res 
volted, as was natural and right, from 
such an unwarrantable freedom—and 
with his own pen, it has since appear- 
ed, he erased the nauseous familiarity, 


—for Leigh Hunt very properly sub- 
stituting ‘* impudent varlet.” 

Even now that Mr Hunt knows 
with what disgust his dedication ime 
spired Lord: Byron, he cannot see the 
matter in its true light. He confesses 
that his cheek burns against the paper: 
while he writes—burns with anger, 
shame, and humiliation ; but he does 
not confess—perhaps it would be a 
little too much to expect it—that 
the terms, “ impudent varlet,” were 
never more justly applied. Had he 
felt towards Lord Byron a true and 
tender friendship—loved the man, 
and admired the poet—the dedication, 
however expressed, and however re« 
ceived, could not but have done him 
honour. But there was nothing of 
this in him at the time ; we have his 
own assurance that there was not— 
and therefore the dedication at all to 
Lord Byron, was most mean in “a 
lover of truth,” and the terms of it 
the consummation of impudence. 
Look at it—pert, prating, v , and 
vapid, more especially now, that we 
know the reception it met with from 
the illustrious person to whom it sidled 
up ; look at the worse than worthless«. 
ness of the wretched stuff which ‘it 
would palm off for poetry. Contrast-it 
with Wordsworth’s simple and digni-« 
fied dedication of his immortal works 
to Sir George Beaumont. There, true 
honour is at once mutually given and 
received by two men of all and ge 
nius, bound by nature in a noble and . 
a holy friendship. Or contrast it with 
Wordsworth’s dedicatory sonnet ‘to 
Lord Lonsdale, prefixed to the “‘ Ex- 
cursion.” No “ My dear Lonsdale” 
there; but respect and gratitude in 
every lofty line,—the poet and the -- 
peer emt each his own rank,— 
and the reader made to feel at every 
word, that to have fostered and ho- 
noured such a man was glory to one 
of the highest houses in England. 
Yet the“ Impudent Varlet,” through- 
out this yolume, treats Wordsworth 
with disrespect, and has the audacity 
to call him a renegado! 

It does not appear from this book, 
that much intercourse took place be« 
tween Lord Byron and Mr Hunt after 
the latter’s imprisonment. There is 
not the slightest symptom of any one 
really good feeling in the heart of the 
Cockney towards his Lordship even 
at that time ; but all is wretched vas 
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nity and- vexation of spirit. Lord 
Byron seems to have thought Mr 
Hunt a clever person, and to have had 
some sort of satisfaction in showing 
him certain kindnesses and conde- 
scensions, on which the inferior en | 
senselessly and vulgarly presumed, 
trying to think himself as great a man 
as his patron, and defending him in 
the Examiner. Altogether, the con- 
nexion, even in its earliest stage, is 
but a sorry business,—the genius be- 
ing all on the same side with the con- 
descension, and that condescension pre- 
vented from approximating even tothe 
lowest form of friendship, not so much 
by the aristocratical pride of the peer, 
as by the peculiar impudence ingrain- 
ed into the natural disposition of the 
rig, who, whether in prison or out of 
it, inditing a critique on a farce, or 
pantomime, or trying his hand ata 
tale of incest, can never cease for a 
moment to betray his plebeianism, and 
yet with all his pertness and pre- 
sumption, was, in the presence of his 
patron, he as servile as a valet. 

Let us follow the ‘‘ impudent var- 
let” into Italy, and see how he behaves 
to “my dear Byron.” But let him 
tell us in his own words the reason 
why he subjected himself to his Lord- 
ship’s bounty ? 

“ From the time of my taking leave of 
Lord Byron in England, to the moment 
of our meeting in Italy, I scarcely heard 
of him, and never from him. He had 
become not very fond of his reforming 
acquaintances. Shelley he knew, and lived 
a good deal with, in Switzerland ; and he 
was intimate again with him in Italy; 
yet, in the list of the only persons whom, 
on some occasion or other, he mentioned 
publicly as having seen in that country, 
Mr Shelley’s name was omitted. I was 
therefore surprised, when I received the 
letter from my friend, which the reader 
will find in the Correspondence at the 
end of this Memoir, and which contained 
a proposal from my former acquaintance, 
inviting me to go over, and set up a work 
with him. Mr Shelley himself had re- 
peatedly invited me abroad; and I had 
as repeatedly declined going, for the rea- 
son stated in my account of him. That 
reason was done away by the nature of 
this new proposal. I was ill; it was 


thought by many I could not live; my 
wife was very ill too; my family was nu- 
merous ; and it was agreed by my partner 
in the Examiner, that while a struggle 
was made in England to reanimate that 
paper, injured by the peace, and by a va- 
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riety of other circumstances, a simulta- 
neous endeavour should be made in Italy 
to secure new aid to our diminished for- 
tunes, and new friends to the cause of 
liberty. My family, therefore, packed 
up their books, and prepared to go by 
sea.” 

Lord Byron, it appears from this 
passage, had cut all his reforming ac- 
quaintances, and all communication 
between him and Mr Hunt had cea- 
sed. His Lordship, too, according to 
Mr Hunt, had passed an insult, or 
slight, on Mr Shelley, Mr Hunt's dear« 
est friend ; and yet Mr Hunt is ready, 
on a hint, to bundle himself, wife, 
and family, off to Italy, and to become 
dependent on the bounty, or charity, 
or call it what you will, of this very 
Lord, whom he never had esteemed, 
and whose selfish and disagreeable 
character that wife had instantly seen 
through even in prison, when he came 
with quartos under his arm, and would 
suffer no footman to bear the burden. 
“A letter from my friend contained 
a proposal from my furmer acquaine 
tance.” ‘The distinction is dignified 
indeed. But was not this “ former 
acquaintance,” whom you will not 
honour with the name of friend, “ my 
dear Byron,” to whom you dedicated 
Rimini, and did you not accept from 
him the sum of two hundred pounds 
to enable you to leave the country ? 

The truth is, that Mr Hunt was, 
at this time, in a very pitiable condi- 
tion. The Examiner, on which his sub- 
sistence wholly depended, had, he now 
tellsus,ceased to pay,—its uniform and 
unvaried impudence having sickened 
even lawyers’ clerks and silk-mercers’ 
apprentices,—he seems to have pos- 
sessed no talents that could be turn- 
ed to any useful account,—his impri- 
sonment and fines had been long and 
heavy,—and his fortune, and his re- 
putation were at the lowest ebb. In 
the midst of so many mean miseries, 
he had not courage to withstand the 
‘* proposal from his former acquaint 
ance ;” and yet, with his usual self- 
conceit, and self-deceit, he cannot 
plainly say, “ my poverty, but not 
my will consented ;” but tells us that 
he went to Italy, “ to secure new 
friends to the cause of liberty,” having 
himself sneered at Lord Byron, with 
whom he was about to associate him- 
self, ‘* for having become not ver 
fond of his reforming acquaintance,” 
and omitted “‘ Mr Shelley’s name from 
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the public list of his friends!” ‘To say 
nothing of his belief, formed long be- 
fore, of Lord Byron being a false and 


hollow friend of freedom! And this 
is the man who says, that if he knows 
anything of himself at all, it is that 
he is a lover of truth ! 

Mr Hunt lands at Leghorn, and in 
aday or two goes to see the noble Bard, 
at Monte-Nero. Is he happy to see 
his ‘* former acquaintance ?”—his 
«* my dear Byron,”—him who had be- 
come “ not very fond of his reform- 
ing acquaintance,’—him ‘‘ who had 
omitted Mr Shelley’s name,’’—him 
“‘ whom he wished to secure as a new 
friend to the cause of liberty,’”—him 
who had lent him two hundred pounds 
to fit him out,—him whose selfish cha- 
racter Mrs Hunt had seen through 
in prison of old,—him whose head 
he had seen bob-bobbing like a buoy 
in the Thames, like Leander, under 
the auspices of Mr Jackson the prize- 
fighter ?—is he happy once more to be- 
hold this Byron, or is he not ? Not one 
word of emotion of any kind escapes 
his lips! His account of the meeting 
is a precious piece of Cockneyism. 


“ The day was very hot—the road to 
Monte-Nero was very hot, through dusty 
suburbs; and when I got there, I found 
the hottest-looking house I ever saw. 
Not content with having a red wash over 
it, the red was the most unreasonable 
of all reds, a salmon colour. Think of 
this, flaring over the country in a hot 
Italian sun! But the greatest of all the 
heats was within. Upon seeing Lord 
Byron, J hardly knew him, he was grown 
so fat; and he was longer in recognising 
me, J had grown so thin.” 

Then follows a tolerably picturesque 
description of a row among Lord By- 
ron’s servants. His Lordship being 
thus painted in the free and easy style, 
—* last, not least in the novelty, my 
English friend, as round= 
looking and jacketed,” &c. “ Impu- 
dent varlet!"’ The row being extin- 
guished, Mr Hunt thus discourseth of 
Lord Byron, and his contemporaries. 

“ Having settled our friend, the la- 
chrymose ruffian, we took our drive in 
the barouche, in the course of which we 
met the police officer, and my old ac- 
quaintance Fletcher, with his good-hu- 
moured lack-a-daisical face. Fletcher 
was for being legitimate, and having his 
wife out to Italy. I had made an offer to 
the lady to bring her with us by sea, 
whieh -she politely declined; doubtless 
out of fear of the water; but I brought 
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him a box full of goods, which consoled 
him a little. I fear Iam getting a little 
gossiping here, beyond the record; such 
is the contamination of these personal 
histories; but Fletcher having by nature 
an honest English face, the round sim- 
plicity of which no sophistication had yet 
succeeded in ruining, ladies of various 
ranks in Italy, Venetian countesses, and 
English cook- maids, had a trick of taking 
a liking to it; and the presence of Mrs 
Fletcher might afterwards have saved me 
some trouble. This, however, is a bold 
conjecture. Perhaps it might have been 
worse. O Beaumont, hadst thou been 
living in the times of this the namesake 
of thy fellow dramatist—But I am told 
here, that my apostrophes will be getting 
scandalous.” 

What playful fancy—what airy 
eloquence—what graceful badi 
what pure mirth—what nice percep- 
tion—what fine emotion—what apt - 
expression of the humorous, and even 
the facete! Oh! rare Leigh Hunt! 

Without one syllable more about 
Lord Byron, he returns to Leghorn, 
and taking leave of the vessel, “‘ we 
jew up” at our hotel. Mr Shelley pays 

im a visit, and “‘ prepared me to find 

others not exactly what I had taken 
them for. I little thought at the time 
how much reason I should have to 
remember his words.” What! did 
Mr Shelley now, for the first time, 
open your eyes to the true 
of Lord Byron? If you mean to say 
so, then you are baser than the dirt. 
For every single syllable you have writ~ 
ten about him, up to this time, has 
been to his discredit ; and you have 
taken care to tell that your own eyes 
and the ‘‘ quicker eyes of a woman,” 
had been long before opened to the 
real character of the man, whose 
charity had brought you thither, and 
with whom, in spite of his-notorious 
abjuration of the persons, if not the 
principles of reform, you had sailed 
across the seas, to become a coadjutor 
in the cause of liberty. : 

rs Hunt now took up his abode 
in the ground-floor of his ey 
house, the Casa Lanfranchi, on 
Lung’ Arno. Since the publication of 
this volume, it appears that he has 
been accused of violating the domestic” 
privacy of his patron, by the many 
details he has given of his Lordship’s’ 
mode of life, habits, manners, and 
pursuits. He denies the justice of the 
accusation, and sets about refuting Ht, 
by some of the most whimsical and 
contemptible special pleading that ever 
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polluted the hired lips of a pettifogg- 
ang attorney. 

: © The remainder was inhabited by 
himself and the Gambas; but the father 
and son were then absent. Divided te- 
nancies of this kind are common in Italy, 
where few houses are in possession of 
one family. It has been said that Lord 
Byron portioned off a part of his own 
dwelling, handsomely fitted it up for us, 
and heaped on us in this, as in other 
matters, a variety of benefactions. In 
the course of my narrative I must qualify 
those agreeable fictions. Inthe first place, 
Lord Byron had never made use of the 
ground-fioor. Formerly, it was not the 
custom to do so in great mansions, the 
splendour of the abode commencing up 
stairs ; nor is it now, where the house is 
occupied by only one family, and there is 
room for them without it, unless they 
descend for coolness.in summer time. Of 
late years, especially since the English 
have recommenced their visits, it is per- 
mitted to parlours to be respectable. In 
country-houses of a modern standing, I 
have seen them converted into the best 
part of the dwelling; but the old man- 
sions were constructed to a different end; 
the retainers of the family, or the young- 
est branches, if it was very large, being 
the only persons who could with pro- 
priety live so near their mother earth. 
The grated windows that are seen in the 
gtound-floors of most private houses in 
Ftaly, have survived the old periods of 
trouble that occasioned them ; and it is 
doubtless to those periods that we must 
refer for the plebeianism of parlours.” 

In a letter in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, Mr Hunt tells us, that he has 
a horror of violating the sanctity of 
the “ sub iisdem trabibus,—the sacred 
enclosure of private walls.” But then, 
mark !—he lived on the ground-floor ! 
That makes all the difference in the 
world ; and separates him from his 
Lordship as completely as if he had 
lived in a garret. Lord Byron, then, 
did not portion off a part of his own 
dwelling for Hunt and Co. ; he only 
sent them down stairs to the ground- 
floor,—to the ‘ plebeianism of par- 
loyrs.” Then hear how Mr Hunt ex- 

ins away the assertion, that Lord 
Byron “ had handsomely fitted it up 
for us.” 

“ The furniture of our apartments 
was good and respectable, but of the 
plainest and cheapest description, con- 
sistent with that character. It was cho- 


sen by Mr Shelley, who intended to beg | 


amy acceptance of it, and who knew, si- 


od 
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tuated as he and I were, that in putting 
about us such furniture as he used him- 
self, he could not pay us a handsomer or 
more welcome compliment. When the 
apartments were fitted up, Lord Byron 
insisted upon making us a present of the 
goods himself. Mr Shelley did not choose 
to contest the point. He explained the 
circumstance to me; and this is the 
amount of the splendour with which some 
persons have been pleased to surround 
me at his Lordship’s expense.” 


So his Lordship, after all, did fit up 
the apartments! ‘‘ This is the amount 
of the splendour with which some per- 
sons have been pleased to surround 
me at his Lordship’s expense.” Why, 
as to “ splendour” we know not who 
used that word,—nobody at all,—but 
Mr Hunt and family were provided 
with good ‘ dry lodging,” and was 
not that enough? ‘The ground-floor 
of a palace is better than one of the 
upper stories of a prison. 

In one of the preceding para- 
graphs quoted from Mr Hunt, he 
undertakes to refute the assertion, 
that “ Lord Byron portioned off a 
part of his own dwelling, and hand- 
somely fitted it up for us ;” and his 
refutation, when brought to a close, 
consists in taking to the ground-floor, 
and acknowledging, that the furniture 
of which Lord Byron insisted upon 
making them a present, “ was good 
and respectable!” What more would 
he have had—and what more was. it 
ever said by friend or foe, that he 
had received from Lord Byron in lod- 
gings and in furniture? There was 
no surpassing generosity in Lord By- 
ron in all this; but there was consi- 
derable, sufficient kindness—and the 
situation of Mr Hunt comes very near 
indeed to that of a person living, 
“ sub tisdem trabibus—the sacred en- 
closure of private walls.” ’Tis pitiful 
to deny it. 

But that Mr Hunt, notwithstand- 
ing his mean and weak denial, did 
live, to all intents and purposes, and 
bona fide under “ the iisdem tralibus— 
the sacred enclosure of private walls,” 
is proved by every page of his book. 
“We had not been inthe house above 
an hour or two, when my friend 
brought the celebrated surgeon Vacca. 
to see Mrs Hunt!” “ The next day, 
while in the drawing-room with Lord 
Byron,” &c. “ Let the reader imagine. 

uc noble poet and an intimate ace; 
quaintance, not a mere man of the 
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world, ving together,” and so on ; but 
take the following passage :— 


“ Our manner of life was this :—Lord 
Byron, who used to sit up at night wri- 
ting Don Juan, (which he did under the 
influence of gin and water,) ros® late in 
the morning. He breakfasted; read; 
lounged about, singing an air, generally 
out of Rossini, and in a swaggering style, 
though in a voice at once small and veil- 
ed; then took a bath, and was dressed ; 
and coming down stairs, was heard, still 
singing, in the court-yard, out of which 
the garden ascended at the back of the 
house. The servants, at the same time, 
brought out two or three chairs. My 
study, a little room in a corner, with an 
orange-tree peeping in at the window, 
looked upon this court-yard. 1 was ge- 
nerally at my writing when he came 
down, and either acknowledged his pre- 
sence by getting up, and saying something 
from the window, or he called out ‘ Le- 
ontius!’ and came halting up to the 
window with some joke, or other chal- 
lenge to conversation. (Readers of good 
sense will do me the justice of discerning 
where anything is spoken of in a tone of 
objection, and where it is only brought 
in as requisite to the truth of the pic- 
tiire,)) His dress, as at Monte-Nero, 
was a nankeen jacket, with White waist- 
coat and trowsers, and a cap, either vel- 
vet or linen, with.a shade to it. In his 
hand was a tobacco-box, from which he 
helped himself like unto a shipman, but 
for’a different purpose; his object be- 
ing .to restrain the pinguifying impulses 
of hunger. Perhaps, also, he thought it 
good for the teeth. We then lounged 
about, or sat and talked,—Madame 
Guiccioli, with her sleek tresses, de- 
scending, after her toilet, to join us. 
The garden was small and square, but 
plentifully stocked with oranges, and 
other shrubs; and, being well watered, 
looked very green and refreshing, under 
the Italian sky. The lady generally at- 
tracted us up into it, if we had not been 
there before.” 


Mr Hunt, then, went over to Italy, 
having his passage paid by Lord By- 
ron, was “put up’ in the ground 
floor of his Lordship’s house, which 

ound-floor was well furnished by 

is Lordship. “‘ They lived,” he says, 
“‘ together,” and he, Leontius, passed 
daily hours with his Lordship and his 
paramour,—for we will give her the 
mildest name possible,—and still he 
denies that he was under the “ iis- 
dem trabibus, the sacred enclosure of 
private walls.” He is an excellent 
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Cockney, but a cl casuist ;.a Je- 
suit of no ingenuity—hair-splitting is 


not his forte—to make black white is 
beyond the art of such a dauber— 
while othersaaie willing to make all 
allowances formis misdeeds, he damns 
himself out of his own mouth, and 
then hides himself with absurd con- 
fusion of countenance, from the charge 
of being guest tosuch a host, in a dis- 
tant, but well-furnished parlour on 
the ground-floor. And this brings us 
to speak shortly of Mr Hunt's pecus 
niary obligations to Lord Byron, which 
have been greatly exaggerated, and 
which, had he loved Byrott} needed 
not to have pressed at all heavily on 
his conscience. Such, however, as 
they are, they ought to be fairly sta 
ted ; and there seems an inclination in 
Mr Hunt even to turn Lord Byron’s 
kindness on this matter of money 
against him, and to insinuate that his 
Lordship was not a plain-dealer. 
Now we find, from a letter of Mr 
Shelley’s, that he was anxious to lend 
money to Mr Hunt, but had it not 
to lend—and that he was trying to 
screw himself up to ask it from Mr Ho- 
race Smith. Had he done so, he would 
have got it, for we happen to know 
something of that gentleman’s un- 
bounded generosity to Mr Shelley, 
which perhaps Mr Hunt does not 
know, who indeed speaks in one of 
his letters in the Morning Clironicle, 
as if Mr Horace Smith knew far less 
than he himself did of Mr Shelley: 
Whereas, we believe the chief differ- 
ence between them to be, concerning 
their conduct to that gentleman, that 
Mr Hunt had received enormous sums 
from him,—fourteen hundred pounds 
is deserving in this case to be called 
so, and that Mr Smith had just as gee 
nerously given that or a greater sum 
to him,—that Mr Hunt partook and 
aggravated all his most pernicious and 
unhappy opinions,—and that Mr 
Smith condemned, and endeavoured 
to cure them. But Mr Shelley did 
not in this case apply to Mr Horace 
Smith ; and not ee the 
himself at the time, he had, we pre- 
sume, applied to Lord Byron. Now, is 
it not most probable, that Mr Shelley, 
who applied: to Lord Byron unwilling 
ly for two hundred pounds for Mr 
Hunt, did of himself offer his bond ? 
And did not the acceptance of the bond 
by Lord Byron relieve Mr Shelley from 
any painful or unpleasant feeling im 
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year or two before offered, through Mr 
Shelley, to send four hundred ; and 
this is, we think, the right construc- 
tion to put upon the,bond, On Mr 
Shelley's death, the , We presume, 
was burned. Lord Byron did not 
hold it as a voucher or evidence of a 
debt against Mr Shelley’s heirs; he 
told Mr Hunt that he would stand 
in Mr Shelley’s place towards him ; 
he gave him money after that most 
melancholy event, though not in the 
way most agreeable to Mr Hunt’s feel- 
ings,—because the false, faint, and 
fragile f@iendship was soon broken— 
the mind of the one being filled with 
contempt and disgust,—that of the 
other with spleen and hatred. 

There would, in our opinion, have 
been no degradation in Mr Huntaccept- 
ing either the gift or the loan of a far 
larger sum than two or three hundred 
pounds from Lord Byron, if he had 
really loved and esteemed the man. He 
net in that case, have been entitled 
to accept such a proof of friendship, 
without needing to hang his head, or 
to blush, whether it were known but 
to themselves, or to all the world. But 
~ hig _ ew. the 7 ndent, 

e -80 person hé imagines 
himself to be, when in his necessities he 
stooped to receive such a benefit from 
the hands of one whom he takes a 
pride in telling us he never esteemed, 
—and into the selfishness and many 
other disagreeable and unamiable qua- 
lities of whose character, he and his 
wife, who shared in the benefit, such 
as it was, of the no very magnificent 
benefaetion, had long before penetra- 
ted even during their apparently kind- 
liest intercourse in prison. The real 
degradation was incurred then—al- 

h the humiliation was not felt 
till after Mr Shelley’s death, when Mr 
Hunt was sent to the ‘‘ Steward,” it 
must be allowed, somewhat after the 
fashion of a pauper, and was forced to 
live on eleemosynary food. Yet small 
and insignificant a sum as is three 
h unds, (that was about the 
“ toffle of the whole,”) even when add- 
ed to the gift of a ground flat and fur- 
niture, it is money given and received 
—given and received under circum- 
stances which forbid Mr Hunt ever 
again, while he lives, to utter one 
single syllable of self-commendation 
on the score of high-minded inde- 
pendence of character, and well fitted 
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to have sealed in silence the lips of 
any man when quivering to open in 
spiteful abuse, after the death of him to 
whom he had had the baseness to come 
under such pecuniary obligation, 
without having entertained towards 
him one brotherly or affectionate feel- 
ing. He performed throughout, from 
beginning to end, the part of a Pau- 
er. 

. Throughout the whole book, and 
all his other writings, Mr Hunt is 
perpetually trying to express some 
peculiar opinion, of his own about 
money,—about money-getting, and 
money-spending, Mammon, Plutus, 
and the rest. He never makes hime 
self very intelligible ; but we under- 
stand sufficiently well what he would 
be at, to know, that, while he pretends 
to deplore, he nathless exults in his 
negligence about pecuniary matters, 
and in his contempt of all those du- 
ties concerning them, so rigidly guard- 
ed and enforced by the moral code of 
a worldly-minded generation. This 
is occasionally all very pretty,—but 
it is far oftener all very ugly ; and the 
creed, when acted on, involves men not 
merely in misfortune, but in means 
ness. It Mas done so with Mr Hunt 
himself, of which what more debasing 
proof than this very book! For why 
was it written? For money. He knows 
this ; yet tries to hide it “ from that 
inward eye that is the curse of soli- 
tude.” ‘“ If I had been actuated by 
ordinary motives,” says he, “‘ 1 should 
have done it when I first returned to 
England, and made, as the phrase is, 
‘a good deal of money by it ;’ which 
is what, in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase, I cannot be said to have done 
now. My bookseller has pleased me 
by advances of money; and it was a 
series of circumstances connected with 
that liberal treatment which finall 

led me to make the book what it is.” 
There is not one word of truth in this 
statement, though it is quite possible 
that the poor creature may not have 
felt it to be false. Out of his own 
blundering mouth he stands self-con« 
victed. ‘* I engaged for it,” he says, 
** as soon as I returned to England ; 
but the delight of finding myself 
among my old scenes and friends,— 
the prospect of better health and re« 
sources,—the feeling of the first taste 
of comfort, a novelty unknown for 
years,—and the very dread of seeing 
this new piece of rose-colour in my 
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existence vanish before the re-exertion 
of my brain, and the ink-spots it pro- 
duces between me and the sun,—all 
conspired, with bad habits of business 
and the sorriest arithmetic, to make 
me avail myself unawares of the hand- 
some treatment of my publisher, and 
indulge in too long a holiday.” He 
drivels away in the same mawkish 
style for several sentences, and what 
is the upshot? That he would have 
written the book long ago, had he not 
preferred enjoying himself on the mo- 
ney, from time to time advanced to 
him by Mr Colburn. He afterwards 
acknowledges, ‘ that, had I been 
rich enough, and could have repaid 
the handsome conduct of Mr Colburn, 
with its proper interest, my first im- 
= on finishing the book, would 

ave been to put it into the fire.”— 
What mean and miserable contradic< 
tions and inconsistencies are crowded 
and huddled together here! It was 
for money that the book was written ; 
he admits it, confesses it, hides it, 
emblazons it, palliates it, avows it, and 
denies it, all in one and the same 
breath ; yet, in the midst of all this 
equivocating cowardice, in which he 
now fears to look the truth in the face, 
and then strivesto stare her out of coun- 
tenance, all that he has done is still, in 
his own ultimate belief, ‘‘ wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best ;” and aman 
of higher principle, more unimpeach- 
able integrity, and loftier disdain of 
Money, never, on a summer’s morn- 
ing at Paddington, Lisson Grove, or 


Hampstead, pulled on a pair of yellow 


breeches ! 

We have seen how feebly and inef- 
fectually Mr Hunt has attempted to 
show that he and his family inhabit- 
ed a house of their own at Pisa, their 
own ground-flat, and could not be 
said truly to be under the iisdem tra- 
bibus with Lord Byron. There were 
circumstances attending his dependent 
situation, that made it very degrading 
— Mr Hunt shall speak for him- 
self. 

** There was another thing that start- 
led me in the Casa Lanfranchi. I had 
been led to consider the connexion be- 
tween Lord Byron and Madame Guiccioli 
as more than warranted by Italian man- 
ners. Her husband was old enough to 
be her father. Everybody knows how 
shamefully matches of this kind are per- 
mitted to take place even in England. 
But in Italy they are often accompanied, 
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and almost always followed, by compro- 


mises of a very singular description, of 
which nobody thinks ill; and in fine, I 
had been given to understand that the 
attachment was real; that it was rescu- 
ing Lord Byron from worse connexions ; 
and that the lady’s family (which was 
true) approved it. I was not prepared to 
find the father and brother living in the 
same house; but taking the national 
manners into consideration, and differing 
very considerably with the notions enter- 
tained respecting the intercourse of the 
sexes in more countries than one, I was 
prepared to treat with respect what I 
conceived to be founded in s®rious feel- 
ings; and I saw even in that arrangement 
something which, though it startled my 
English habits at first, seemed to be a 
still farther warrant of innocence of in- 
tention, and exception to general rules, 
It is true, that when the Pope sanctioned 
her separation from her husband, he sti- 
pulated that she should live with her 
father ; and as the separation took place 
on account of the connexion with Lord 
Byron, the nullification of the edict, in 
thus adhering to the letter, and violating 
the spirit of it, may have had an ill look 
in a Catholic country. But times are 
altered in that matter ; and what enabled 
me the better to have a good opinion of 
the arrangement, was the conclusion I 
came to respecting the dispositions of the 
old Count and his son; both very natu. 
ral and amiable persons, with great sim- 
plicity of manners, and such a patriotic 
regard for their country, as had not only 
committed their reputation for wi * 
in the eyes of the selfish, but got them 
into real trouble, and driven them 
banishment.” 


Mr Hunt cannot be sych a Gmple 
ton as to have been self-deceived in a 
matter like this ; and his hypocritical 
twaddle can be of no avail to shelter 
him from contempt. The old count 
and the young count, were both 
base creatures ; and the whole concern 
not only “ startling to English ha- 
bits,” but shocking to human nature. 
Lord Byron had perhaps the excuse, 
a very bad one—of passion ; but grant 
that he was the chief criminal, 
ther and the brother were far worse 
than mere criminals ; and Mr Hunt, 
who did not scruple to introduce his 
own wife into such a concern, will par~ 
don us for saying, that he thereby 
brought disgrace even upon Cockaigne. 
In high and fashionable life, there is 
a laxity of principle, which he has 
himself often = about with the 
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most impudent asperity ; but many 
palliations offer themselves at once of 
the behaviour, and conduct, and in- 
tereourse, which are occasionally to- 
lerated with a taint in such circles. 
The evil, in greater or lesser degrees, 
seems almost inseparable from a lux- 
urious state of society ; but an evil 
it is always reckoned ; and to coun- 
tenance it, is always accompanied 
with danger and disgrace. In the 
confusion and stir of the common 
forms of life in a great city like Lon- 
don, much may pass along and away 
of an —T kind, without pol- 
luting what it is unhappily privi- 
] to mingle with ; and the breath 
of vice, although coming sometimes 
too near the cheek of virtue, being 
known, is guarded against ; and inno- 
cence, although thus insulted, is not 
stained by guilt. But here, a man 
of very humble rank, a poet for- 
sooth and philosopher, a patriot, a phi- 
lanthropist, and a lover of truth, 
ces, because he is miserably poor, 
is wife on an equality, or rather be- 
neath, another man’s mistress. True, 
that wife is said to have had no scruples 
of her own on the subject. ‘ Mrs 
Hunt, though living in all respects af- 
ter the fashion of an English wife, 
was anything but illiberal with regard 
to others ;” but however disposed to 
pardon the frailties of others, and 
even so far to forget what was due to 
her own dignity as an English wife 
and mother, Mrs Hunt should not 
have been placed in such a position by 
her husband. Her opinions and feel- 
ings gp such a subject were likely to 
be those of her husband ; natural to 
any amiable Englishwoman—and Mrs 
Hunt may be very amiable—it is im- 
possible they could be; and although 
only absurd and silly in theory, in 
— they are odious and full of 
nger. To look with pity, even with 
inten, on such a connexion as that 
which subsisted between Lord Byron 
and Madame Giuccioli, ‘‘ Fyeather, 
brijber and I,” might be allowed many 
, but still pity and pardon mixed 
strongly with disgust ; but to be wil- 
ling to bring his wife into close con- 
tact with such a coterione, was allow- 
able to no man, but to him who chose 
to sacrifice for the time, both his name 
and his nature. 
Mr Hunt acknowledges that he was 
placed in “ a dilemma, from which I 
was relieved by a very trivial civcum- 
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stance. My wife knew nothing of 
Italian, and did not care to learn it, 
Madame Guiccioli could not speak 
English.” Mr Hunt may call this ig- 
norance of each other’s language a 
trivial circumstance—to us it seems 
all-important, since it is manifest that 
it alone kept the ladies apart. Mrs 
Hunt was saved from that continued 
degradation to which her husband 
would have reduced her, by her igno- 
rance of Italian. Had she been un- 
luckily able to murder the Tuscan 
like her husband, she must have daily 
swallowed the bitterest pill that from 
such hands can be administered to a 
virtuous woman. 

Meanwhile, Mr Hunt must have 
felt himself a truly noble, independ- 
ent, and high-minded personage, daily 
in the garden sitting, as was his cus- 
tom of an afternoon, with his lordship 
and his long-yellow-haired paramour. 
The lawless love must have been in- 
deed beautiful in itself, that could have 
reconciled a third party,—a married 
man, with a wife a hundred yards off 
on the ground-floor, to be the perpe- 
tual witness of its dalliances and its 
displeasures. Two, it is said, is good 
company,—the person of a third spoils 
all. That third thus discourseth. 

“ The way in which the connexion 
between the young Countess and Lord 
Byron had originated, and was sanction- 
ed, was, I thought, clear enough; but 
unfortunately it soon became equally 
clear, that there was no real love on ei- 
ther side. The lady, I believe, was not 
unsusceptible of a real attachment, and 
most undoubtedly she was desirous that 
Lord Byron should cultivate it, and make 
her as proud and as affectionate as she 
was anxious to be. But to hear her talk 
of him, she must have pretty soon dis- 
cerned that this was impossible ; and the 
manner of her talking rendered it more 
than doubtful whether she had ever loved, 
or could love him, to the extent that she 
supposed. I believe she would have 
taken great pride in the noble bard, if 
he would have let her; and remained a 
faithful and affectionate companion, as 
long as he pleased to have her so; but 
this depended more on his treatment of 
her, and still more on the way in which 
he conducted himself towards others, 
than on any positive qualities of his own. 
On the other hand, he was alternately 
vexed and gratified by her jealousies. 
His regard being founded solely on her 
person, and not surviving in the shape 
of a considerate tenderness, had so de- 
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generated in a short space of time, that 
if you were startled to hear the lady com- 
plain of him as she did, and that too with 
comparative strangers, you were shocked 
at the license he would allow his criti- 


cisms on her. The truth is, as I have 
said before, that he had never known 
anything of love but the animal passion. 
His poetry had given this its gracefuller 
aspect, when young—he could believe in 
the passion of Romeo and Juliet. But 
the moment he thought he had attained 
to the years of discretion, what with the 
help of bad companions, and a sense of 
his own merits, for want of comparisons 
to check it, he had made the wise and 
blessed discovery, that women might love 
himself, though he could not return the 
passion ; and that all woman’s love, the 
very best of it, was nothing but vanity. 
To be able to Jove a quality for its own 
sake, exclusive of any reaction upon one’s 
self-love, seemed a thing that never en- 
tered his head. If at any time, therefore, 
he ceased to love a woman’s person, and 
found leisure to detect in her the vanities 
natural to a flattered beauty, he set no 
bounds to the light and coarse way in 
which he would speak of her. There 
was coarseness in the way in which he 
would talk to women, even when he was 
in his best humour with them. I do 
not mean on the side of voluptuousness, 
which is rather an excess than a coarse- 
ness; the latter being an impertinence, 
which is the reverse of the former. I 
have seen him call their attention to 
circumstances, which made you wish 
yourself a hundred miles off. They were 
connected with anything but the graces 
with which a poet would encircle his 
Venus. He said to me once of a friend 
of his, that he had been spoilt by reading 
Swift. He himself had certainly not 
escaped the infection. 

“ What completed the distress of this 
connexion, with respect to the parties 
themselves, was his want of generosity 
in money-matters, The lady was inde- 
pendent of him, and disinterested; and 
he seemed resolved that she should have 
every mode but one of proving that she 
could remain so. I will not repeat 
what was said and lamented on this sub- 
ject. I would not say anything about 
it, nor about twenty other matters, but 
that they hang together more or less, and 
are connected with the truth of a portrait 
which it has become necessary to me to 
paint. It is fortunate that there are 
some which I can omit. But I am of 
opition, that no woman could have loved 
him Jong. Pride in his celebrity, and the 
wish not to appear to have been mistaken 
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or undervalued on their own parts, might 
have kept up an appearance of love long 
after it had ceased ; but the thing would 
have gone without doubt, and that very 
speedily. Love may be kept up in spite 
of great defects, and even great offences 
—offences too against itself. Lord By- 
ron, out of a certain instinct, was fond 
of painting this in his poetry. But 
there are certain deficiencies, which by 
depriving a passion of the last resources 
of self-love, necessary to everything hu- 
man, deny to it its last consolation, 
that of taking pity on itself; and with- 
out this, it is not in nature that it should 
exist. Lord Byron painted his heroes 
criminal, wilful, even selfish in great 
things; but he took care not to paint 
them mean in little ones. He took care 
also to give them a great quantity of what 
he was singularly deficient in,—which 
was self-possession: for when it is add- 
ed, that he had no address even in the 
ordinary sense of the word,—that he 
hummed and hawed, and looked confused 
on very trivial occasions,—that he could 
much more easily get into a dilemma 
than out of it, and with much greater 
skill wound the self-love of others than 
relieve them,—the most common-place 
believers in a poet’s attractions will be- 
gin to suspect, that it is possible for his 
books to be the best part of him.” 

Dignified historian! Sublime studies! 
What peering, and prying, what whis- 
per-listening, what look-eying, what 
note-jotting, and journalizing must 
have been there! What sudden leave~ 
taking of bower, arbour, and parlour, 
at nod or wink of the master, whom 
he served! This was being something 
worse than a lick-spittle. 

That the whole family of the Hunts 
soon became very odious to Lord By« 
ron, is generally known, and admit- 
ted, throughout the whole of this Me 
moir. Mr Hunt treats us with some 
traits of insolence and low-breeding, 
well calculated to have produced that 
effect, but which he admires as the 
perfection of raillery and reproof. 
Take a sample of this sort of inso=w 
lence. 


“ He learnt what was equally true, 
that she was destitute, to a remarkable 
degree, of all care about rank and titlé. 
She had been used to live in a world of 
her own, and was, and is, I really believe, 
absolutely unimpressible in that respect. 
It is possible, that her inexperience’ of 
any mode of life but her own, may have 
rendered her somewhat jealous in behalf 
of ity and not willing to be brought into 
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comparisons with pretensions, the de 
fects of which she is acute to discern 
but her indifference to the nominal and 
conventional part of their importance is 
unaffectedly real; and it partakes of 
that sense of the ludicrous, which is so 
natural to persons to whom they are 
of no consequence, and so provoking 
to those who regard them otherwise. 
Finally, Lord Byron, who was as acute as 
a woman in those respects, very speedily 
discerned that he did not stand very high 
in her good graces ; and accordingly he 
set her down to a very humble rank in 
his own. As I oftener went to his part 
of the house than he came to mine, he 
seldom saw her; and when he did, the 
conversation was awkward on his side, 
and provokingly self-possessed on hers. 
He said to her one day, ‘ What do you 
think, Mrs Hunt? Trelawney has been 
speaking against my morals! What do 
you think of that?’—*‘ It is the first 
time,’ said Mrs Hunt, ‘ I ever heard of 
them.’ This, which would have set a 
man of address upon his wit, completely 
dashed and reduced him to silence.” 
This is a sweet specimen of the 
“quip modest”—the “retort cour- 
teous.” The whole picture is rancid. 
Trelawney, a wild adventurer, desti- 
tute of all settled principle, is quoted 
by Lord Byron in a reckless mood, as 
‘a censor of morals—quoted, too, to a 
virtuous woman, who could not but 
know that the quotation referred, 
among other things, to the liaisons 
-within the “ iisdem trabibus;” and 
that virtuous woman, jesting and jeer- 
‘ing in reply, like some pert Abigail in 
a fourth-rate farce. Byron, too, look- 
ing like a booby under such a vulgar 
‘repartee! Was Mr Hunt present at the 


“scene, to enjoy the por = of his 


spouse’s overwhelming wit? Or does 
-he record the repartee at third hand, 
taking care that it shall lose nothing 
of its divine spirit by transmission ? 
Another specimen of similar insolence, 
‘to be divided in equal shares between 
the Cockney-couple. : 

“ But her greatest offence, was in 
something which I had occasion to tell 
him. He was very bitter one day upon 
some friends of mine, criticising even 
their persona] appearance, and that in no 
‘good taste. At the same time, he was 
affecting to be very pleasant and good- 
humoured, and without any ‘ offence in 
the world.’ All this provoked me to 
mortify him, and I asked if he knew what 
‘Mrs Hunt had said one day to the Shel- 
Jeys of his picture by Harlowe? (It is 
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the fastidious scornful portrait of him, 
affectedly looking down.) He said he 
did not, and was curious to know. An 
engraving of it, I told him, was shown 
her, and her opinion asked ; upon which 
she observed, that ‘ it resembled a great 
school-boy, who had had a plain bun 
given him instead of a plum one.’ I 
did not add, that our friends shook with 
laughter at this idea of the noble origina), 
because it was ‘ so like him.’ He look- 
ed as blank as possible, and never again 
criticised the personal appearance of 
those whom I regarded. It was on ac- 
counts like these, that he talked of Mrs 
Hunt as being ‘ no great things.’ ”’ 
The expression “ no great things,” 
is of doubtful and equivocal import, 
and as such inapplicable to Mrs Hunt’s 
character, though not to her situation. 
But it was “‘ no great things” of Mrs 
Hunt to indulge in low-bred, vulgar, 
and cockneyish attempts at the facete 
about Lord Byron, or his portrait, 
with the Shelleys. That one piece of 
impertinence serves to show the chae 
racter of the intercourse between the 
three coteries—backbiting, sneering, 
caricaturing, gossipping, cringing, 
fawning, borrowing, and begging, be- 
ing the general orders of the day. 
Plain buns and plum buns are inse= 
parable in the minds of Cockneys from 
the idea of boyhood. The wit cannot 
be exquisitely relished out of Coc- 
kaigne. ‘‘ A great school-boy,” too, 
is a sort of slangish expression ; and 
think of “ our friends” ‘ the Shel- 
leys” “ shaking With laughter” at this 
idea of the noble original, because it 
was “so like him!” This charming 
bon-mot, this sparkling jeu d’esprit, 
having been first sported to “ the 
Shelleys,” was next communicated to 
Mr Hunt by his “ cara mia,” by the 
author of Prometheus, the Revolt of 
Islam, and the Cenci, or the authoress 
of Frankenstein and The Last Man, all 
of whose sides it had shook with 
laughter! Mr Hunt, too, had had his 
midriff tickled by it out of all mea- 
sure,—had treasured it up among 
other bright and original sallies in the 
store-house of his memory, and sud- 
denly, and without warning, brought 
it out to annihilate the Noble who had 
dared to criticise the personal appears 
ance of “ some friends of mine.” Poor 
Byron, how easily wert thou abashed! 
Disgust and scorn must have tied his 
tongue ; just as they sicken the very 
eyes that run over the low and loath. 
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some recital by a chuckling Cockney, 
of his wife’s unmannerly and unwo- 
manly stupidities, mixed up with the 
poisonous slaver of his own impotent 
malice, rendering page 27 of ‘‘ Lord 
Byron and his Contemporaries, by 
Leigh Hunt,” the most impertinent 
piece of printed paper that ever issued 
trom the press. 

But not only did Mrs Hunt, on all 
occasions, display her vast superiority 
in wit and breeding over Lord Byron, 
but he was made to sing small by 
husband as well as wife, and by the 
whole family of children. 

“ The children, than whom, I wil 
venture to say, it was impossible to 
have quieter or more respectable in the 
house, or any that came less in his 
way, he pronounced to be ‘ impractica- 
ble.’ But that was the reason. I very 
soon found, that it was desirable to keep 
them out of his way; and although this 
was done in the easiest and most natural 
manner, and was altogether such a mea- 
sure as a person of less jealousy might 
have regarded as a consideration for his 
guiet, he resented it, and could not help 
venting his spleen in talking of them. 
The worst of it was, that when they did 
come in his way, they were nothing 
daunted. They had lived in a natural, not 
an artificial state of intercourse, and were 
equally sprightly, respectful, and self- 
possessed. My eldest boy surprised him 
with his address, never losing his single- 
ness of manner, nor exhibiting preten- 
sions of which he was too young to know 
anything ; yet giving him his title at due 
intervals, and appearing, in fact, as if he 
had always lived in the world, instead of 
out of it This put him out of his 
reckoning.” 

The author of Childe Harold and 
Manfred was really to be pitied,— 
snubbed at this rate by every member 
of the family on the ground-floor !— 
When Mr Hunt was at a loss for a 
witticism of his own to shoot off at 
the poor Peer, he had only to take an 
arrow from the quiver of his Amazon, 
—and, if she was out of the way, then 
“‘ heigh for Johnny Nonny !” or “ ho 
for Tommy Tammy !” and he let slip 
the little red-eyed snarling varmint at 
his noble host, who, sadly degenerate 
from the old commodore,—rough- 
weather Dick,—had not a word to 
throw to a puppy, or its parent ; but, 
with his finger in his mouth, shunned 
the offered combat, and left the field 
in undisputed possession of the Cock- 
ueys. What a different man the au- 
thor of English Bards and Scotch Re-« 
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viewers in print and in private !— 
There offering battle to the banded, 
picked men of England ; here, dark, 
despairing, dumb-foundered, before a 
litter of small, squeaking Cockneys, all 
afrisk, with tails atwist, to the ineffa- 
ble delight of their parent grunters! 

Cowed by Mrs Hunt, worried by 
the brats, it was not to be expected 
that Lord Byron would make any 
head against the husband and the fae 
ther. He was beaten before he enters 
ed the ring. Hear Hunt. 

“ It has been said in a Magazine, that 
I was always arguing with Lord Byron. 
Nothing can be more untrue. I was 
indeed almost always differing, and to 
such a degree, that I was fain to keep 
the difference to myself. I differed so 
much, that I argued as little as possible. 
His lordship was so poor a Jogician, 
that he did not even provoke argument. 
When you openly differed with him in 
anything like a zealous manner, the pro- 
vocation was caused by something foreign 
to reasoning, and not pretending to it. 
He did not care for argument; and, 
what was worse, is too easily convinced 
at the moment, or appeared to be so, to 
give any zest to disputation. He grave- 
ly asked me one day, ‘ What it was that 
convinced me in argument? I said, I 
thought I was convinced by the strong- 
est reasoning. ‘ For my part,’ said he, 
‘it is the last speaker that convinces me.’ 
And I believe he spoke truly; but then 
he was only convinced till it was agree- 
able to him to be moved otherwise. He 
did not care for the truth. He admired 
only the convenient and the ornamental, 
He was moved to and fro, not because 
there was any ultimate purpose which 
he would give up, but solely Lecause it 
was most troublesome to him to sit still 
and resist. ‘ Mobility,’ he has said, in 
one of his notes to ‘ Don Juan,’ was his 
weakness ; and he calls it ‘a very pain- 
ful attribute.’ It is an attribute certainly 
not very godlike; but it still left him 
as self-centred and unsympathising with 
his movers, as if he had been a statue or 
a ball. In this respect he was as totus, 
teres, atque rotundus, as Mr Hazlitt could 
desire ; and thus it was, that he was 
rolled out of Mr Hazlitt’s own company © 
and the Liberal.” 

His lordship was so poor a logician, 
that he did not even provoke argue 
ment !— Argument ?— What gentlee 
man ever argues with a friend? That 
is a vice to which only fourth-raters— 
outsiders—are addicted. “‘ At the feast 
of reason and the flow of’ soul,” be- 
twecn man and man in the intercourse 
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of social life, whe would wish to see 
served up a whole course of syllo- 

isms? One man cannot ounce a 
Figher panegyric on another, than to 
say, that at the genial board, or the 
stroll in sunshine or in shade, “ he 
does not care for argument.” The 
bright thought, charming long after 
it has fled afar—the gay fancy exciting 
seriousness into a smile—the warm 
emotion, fresh from the fountain of 
common humanity,—the image, that 
with one sudden flash—“ sends illu- 
mination into dark deep holds ;’—the 
whim, the sally, the quip, the crank, 
the capricious, the outrageous, the 
absurd, the insane—these are the sta- 
ple of the true converse of soul and 
soul; and what, in the devil’s name, 
have they to do with logic, any more 
than with logarithms ? 

But Leigh Hunt would have fain been 

tually arguing, disputing, draw- 
ing conclusions from premises, and co« 
rollaries from propositions, just as a 
jackass in a field, where some horses 
are grazing or galloping, endeavours to 
get one of them into a corner, and pla- 
cing himself in the fourth position—the 
most formidable one in which a quad- 
ruped can stand—begins arguing the 
topic with the hunter, drawing the 
most startling conclusions and the 
most recondite corollaries from the far- 
thest recesses of his stomach, up even 
into the very vicinity of the tail, bray- 
ing logic in that most unmerciful of 
all mortars, flapping his ears, open- 
mouthed affronting the sky at a safe 
distance from the disputant, and, fi- 
nally, too much exhausted to be able 
to crop a thistle for hours to come, 
endeavouring to kick uphis small shab- 
by hoofs, haply not unaccompanied by 
most unmilitary music ; and then in all 
the pride of victory sinking first on one 
knee and then on another, into digni- 
fied recumbency, among the binweed, 
dandelions, and dockens. 

The concluding sentence of the ex- 
tract contains some hidden meaning, 
which one would no more think of 
searching for, than of digging up with 
one’s fingers a rotten rat from beneath 
a heap of filth or ordure.e Why Mr 


Hazlitt should have described Lord By- 
ron to be “ totus teres atque rotun< 
dus” —can be indistinctly known only 
to avery few of the Cockneys—and 
in no degree whatever to Mr Hazlitt 
himself—the meaning of these words 
being veiled from him in the obscuri- 
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ty of a learned language ; but we give 
Mr Hunt credit for the singular Tae 
of the terms “ rolled out of Mr Haze 
litt’s own company and the Liberal” 
—which, being interpreted, means, 
that Lord Byron being sick and 
ashamed, did, with two simultaneous, 
two synchronous kicks, send them 
both together spinning away to the 
devil, and into the dead sea. 

Lord Byron’s rank, from the first 
moment Mr Hunt saw him, stuck like 
a bone in his throat, imparting to his 
face a singular and woful expression. 
He could neither vomit nor swallow 
it. “ I had more respect for his rank 
than I was willing to suppose,” evert 
at the time “ I entertained myself 
with seeing his Lordship’s head bob 
up and down in the water like a buoy.” 

** It was thus that, by flattering 
one’s vanity, he persuaded us of his 
own freedom from it; for he could 
see very well that I had more value 
for lords than I supposed.” 

** The courtiers had the advantage 
of me in one particular. They knew 
what it was to admire lords heartily ; 
and they could see that I admired 
them more than I suspected. I dedi- 
cated the story of Rimini to Lord By- 
ron ; and the dedication was a foolish 
one. I addressed him in the begin 
ning of a letter, and as custom allows 
in private between friends, without 
his title; and I proceeded to show 
how much I thought of his rank, by 
pretending to think nothing about it. 
Now was the time, I thought, to show 
that friendship, and talents, and poete 
ry, were reckoned superior to rank, 
even by rank itself; my friend ap- 
peared not only to suffer me to think 
so, but to encourage me todo it. I 
took him at his word; and I believe 
he was as much astonished at it 
(though nobody could have expressed 
himself more kindly on the subject) 
as at this moment writing I am morti- 
fied.” —** I discovered the absurdity I 
had committed, long before I went 
to Italy.” 

But here comes a quotation, invol- 
—_ all the philosophy of hereditary 
rank. 


“ On renewing my intercourse with 
Lord Byron, I made up my mind to put 
myself on a different footing with him, 
but in such a manner as he should con- 
strue handsomely towards himself, as 
well as respectfully towards me. I reck- 
oned upon his approval of it, because it 
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should be doneasa matter of course, and 
as the result of a little more experience 
of the world, and not out of any particu- 
lar observation of his own wishes or in- 
consistencies; and I reckoned upon it 
the more confidently, because at the time 
that I formed the resolution, his own 
personal character was not so much in 
my thoughts, as that conventional modi- 
fication of it, which be inherited in com- 
mon with others of his rank, and of which 
it was not to be expected he should get 
rid. Men do not easily give up any ad- 
vantages they possess, real or imaginary ; 
and they have a good deal to say in their 
favour. I mean as far as any real difference 
is concerned between what is tangible in 
substance and tangible in the apprehen- 
sion. If aman can be made happy with 
a title, I do not know why we should 
begrudge it him, or why he should think 
ill of it, any more than of beauty, or 
riches, or anything else that has an influ- 
ence upon the imagination. The only 
questions are, whether he will be the bet- 
ter for it in the long run, and whether his 
particular good is harmless, or otherwise, 
with respect to the many. Without 
stopping to settle this point, I had con- 
cluded that Lord Byron had naturally as 
much regard for his title as any other no- 
bleman, perhaps more, because he had 
professed not to care about it. Besides, 
he had a poetical imagination. Mr Shel- 
ley, who, though he had not known him 
longer, had known him more intimately, 
was punctilious in giving him his title, 
and told me very plainly that he thought 
it best for all parties. His oldest ac- 
quaintances, it is true, behaved in this 
respect, as it is the custom to behave, in 
great familiarity of intercourse. Mr Shel. 
ley did not choose to be so familiar; and 
he thought, that although I had acted dif- 
ferently in former times, a long suspen- 
sion of intercourse would give further 
warrant to a change, desirable on many 
accounts, quite unaffected, and intended 
to be acceptable. I took care, accord. 
ingly, not to accompany my new punctilio 
with any air of study or gravity. In every 
other respect, things appeared the same 
as before. We laughed, and chatted, and 
rode out, and were as familiar as need be, 
and I thought he regarded the matter 
just as I wished. However, he did not 
like it. 

“ This may require some explanation. 
Lord Byron was very prond of his rank. 
M. Beyle (‘ Count Stendhal’), when he 
saw him at the opera in Venice, made this 
discovery at a glance; and it was a dis- 
eovery no less subtle than true. He 


would appear sometimes as jealous of his 
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title as if he had usurped it. A friend 
told me, thet an Italian apothecary ha- 
ving sent him one day a packet of me- 
dicines, addressed to ‘ Mons. Byron,’ 
this mock heroic mistake aroused his 
indignation, and he sent back the physic 
to learn better manners, His coat of 
arms was fixed up in front of his bed. I 
have heard that it was a joke with him 
to mystify the sense of the motto to his 
fair friend, who wished particularly to 
know what ‘ Crede Byron’ meant. The 
motto, it must be acknowledged, was 
awkward. The version, to which her 
Italian helped her, was too provocative 
of comment to be allowed. There are 
mottoes, as well as scutcheons, of pre- 
tence, which must often occasion the 
bearers much taunt and sarcasm, especi- 
ally from indignant ladies. Custom, in- 
deed, and the interested acquiescence of 
society, enable us to be proud of imputed 
merits, though we contradict them every 
day of our life: otherwise it would be 
wonderful how people could adorn their 
equipages, and be continually sealing 
their letters with maxims and stately 
moralities, ludicrously inapplicable. It 
would be like wearing ironical papers 
in their hats, 

* But Lord Byron, besides being a jord, 
was a man of letters, and he was extreme- 
ly desirous of the approbation of men of 
letters. He loved to enjoy the privileges 
of his rank, and, at the same time, to be 
thought above them. It is true, if he 
thought you not above them yourself, he 
was the better pleased. On this account, 
among others, no man was calculated to 
delight him in a higher degree than 
Thomas Moore, who, with every charm 
he wished for in a companion, and a re- 
putation for independence and liberal 
Opinion, admired both genius and title for 
their own sakes. But his lordship did not 
always feel quite secure of the bon-mots 
of his brother wit. His conscience had 
taught him suspicion; and it was a fault 
with him and his coterie, as it is with 
most, that they all talked too mueh of 
one another behind their backs. But 
‘ admiration at all events’ was his real 
motto. If he thought you an admirer of 
titles, he was well pleased that you should 
add that homage to the other, without 
investigating it too nicely. If not, he 
was anxious that you should not suppose 
him anxious about the matter. When 
he beheld me, therefore, in the first in- 
stance, taking such pains to show my 
philosophy, he knew very well that he 
was secure, address him as I might; but 
now that he found me grown older, and 
suspected, from my general opinions and 
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way of life, that my experience, though 
it adopted the style of the world when 
mixing with it, partook less of it than 


‘ever in some respects, he was chagrined 


at-this change in my appellatives. He 
did not feel so at once; but the more 
we associated, and the greater insight 
he obtained into the tranquil and unaf- 
fected conclusions I had come to on a 
great many points, upon which he was 
desirous of being thought as indifferent 
as myself, the less satisfied he became 
with it. At last, thinking I had ceased 
to esteem him, he petulantly bantered 
me on the subject. I knew, in fact, 
that, under all the circumstances, neither 
of us could afford a change back again 
to the old entire familiarity: he, because 
he would have regarded it as a triumph 
warranting very peculiar consequences, 
and such as would by no means have 


‘saved me from the penalties of the pre- 


vious offence ; and I, because I was un- 
der certain disadvantages, that would not 
allow me to indulge him. With any other 
man, I would not have stood it out. It 
would have ill become the very sincerity 
of my feelings. But even the genius of 
Lord Byron did not enable him to afford 
being conceded to. He was so annoyed 
one day at Genoa at not succeeding in 
bantering me out of my epistolary pro- 
prieties, that he addressed me a Jetter, 
beginning—* Dear Lord Hunt.’ This 
sally made me laugh heartily. I told 
him so; and my unequivocal relish of 
the joke pacified him; so that I heard 
no more on the subject. 

“ The familiarities of my noble ac- 
quaintance, which I had taken at first 
for a compliment and a cordiality, were 
dealt out in equal portions to all who 
came near him. They proceeded upon 
that royal instinct of an immeasurable 
distance between the parties, the safety 
of which, it is thought, can be compro- 
mised by no appearance of encourage- 
ment. The farther you are off, the more 
securely the personage may indulge your 
good opinion of him. The greater his 
merits, and the more transporting his 
condescension, the less can you be so 
immodest as to have pretensions of your 
own. You may be intoxicated into fa- 
miliarity. That is excusable, though not 
desirable. But not to be intoxicated 
anyhow—not to show any levity, and yet 


‘not to be possessed with a seriousness of 


the pleasure, is an offence. When I 
agreed to go to Italy, and join in setting 
up the proposed work, Shelley, who was 
fond of giving his friends appellations, 
happened to be talking one day with 
Lord Byron of the mystification which 
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the name of ‘ Leigh Hunt’ would cause 
the Icalians ; and passing from one fancy 
to another, he proposed that they should 
translate it into Leontius. Lord Byron 
approved of this conceit, and at Pisa was 
in the habit of calling me so. I liked it, 
especially as it seemed a kind of new link 
with my beloved friend, then, alas! no 
more. I was pleased to be called in Italy, 
what he would have called me there had he 
been alive: and the familiarity was wel- 
come to me from Lord Byron’s mouth, 
partly because it pleased himself, partly 
because it was not of a worldly fashion, 
and the link with my friend was thus 
rendered compatible, In fact, had Lord 
Byron been what I used to think him, 
he might have called me what he chose ; 
and I should have been as proud to be at 
his call, as I endeavoured to be pleased. 
As it was, there was something not un- 
social, nor even unenjoying, in our inter- 
course, nor was there any appearance of 
constraint ; but, upon the whole, it was 
not pleasant—it was not cordial. There 
was a sense of mistake on both sides. 
However, this came by degrees. At first 
there was hope, which I tried hard to in- 
dulge ; and there was always some joking 
going forward; some melancholy mirth, 
which a spectator might have taken for 
pleasure.” 

What a tedious twaddle of tawdry 
common-places! Byron was a lord— 
one of the nobility of England. Why 
bother about that? Any commoner 
may be the friend of any lord, pro- 
vided he be a man and a gentleman. 
There can be no difficulty in knowing, 
feeling, and acting, upon the distinc. 
tion of ranks, either to the superior or 
the inferior, unless the head of the lat» 
ter be jumbled and confused, his heart 
poisoned and narrowed by Cockney« 
ism. Not a living lord in Britain, 
with the exception perhaps of here and 
there a coughed-down Parliamentary 
Whigling,—that would behave super- 
ciliously, or overbearingly, or arrogant- 
ly, or insultingly, to any commoner, 
who knew the privileges of his own sta- 
tion, and did at all times, without care, 


- heed, anxiety, uneasiness, jealousy, or 


effort, unconsciously preserve them by 
an unembarrassed and independent 
demeanour. But Mr Hunt had been a 
despicable abuser of all lords, before 
he had ever sat in company with one ; 
and even now, he is embued with the 
rancorous dislike of high-birth, that 
is the glory and the shame of the lord« 
hating gang to which he yet apper- 
tains. But how quickly quailed his 
3 
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paltry heart, and crin his servile 
Moulders, and bent his an knees, 
and sought the floor the pertness of 
his radical-looking eyes, at the very 
first condescending visit from a lord ! 
The Examiner died within him,— 
all his principles slipt out of being 
like rain-drops on a window-pane, at 
the first smiting of the sun—and, oh! 
the self-glorification that must have 
illuminated his face, “ saved only by 
thought from insignificance,” when, 
as he even now exults to record it, 
Lady Byron continued sitting impa- 
tiently in her carriage at his door at 
Paddington, and sending messag. af- 
ter message, to the number of Two, 
to her lord, fascinated by the glitter 
of mean eyes, and preferring, to the 
gentle side of his young and newly- 
wedded wife, the company of a Cock- 


ney, whose best bits were distributed. 


through the taverns for tenpence every 
Sunday ! 

All that ensued was in excellent 
keeping. The Leigh grew uppish and 
more uppish at every new visit from 
the Lord. He kept wriggling and fid- 
getting himself into impertinence of 
the most perked-up kind, and held his 
head, as if a “ feather had been swa- 
ling from his bonnet.” His hair was 
more carefully separated in front, as 
you may see it even now in the pic- 
ture-book. A brighter glow, like the 
light of setting suns, fell upon his yel- 
low breeches. He published his in- 
timacy with a Lord, through all the 
lanes and alleys ; then came the ‘‘ Im- 
pudent varlet’s” dedication, to “ My 
dear Byron,” —alternations of mortifi- 
cation that would have bit the very 
dust,—wounded vanity, whose sores 
were still salved with egotism as with 
an ointment,—angry self-upbraidings, 
not of the heart, but of the liver, not of 
the conscience, but of the spleen,— 
kicks and cuffs inflicted within the 
spirit, by the soul-freezing sneer of the 
haughty eye and lip of the lord who 
loathed him,—the sarcasm that washad 
recourse to in the sickness of conscious 
contemptibility, when the unhappy 
man, alike out at the elbows, out of 
temper, and out of his wits, had to 
call for female assistance, and to at- 
tempt, in desperation, to keep off his 
tormentor by a discharge of small 
jests, like pins and needles from the 
nursery, just as a Mahout might hope 
to save his life by means of a pop or 
pea-gun, when sprawling beneath the 
paw and the trunk of an Elephant. 

Vou. XXIII. 
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** Dear Lord Hunt!” “ This real- 
ly made me laugh heartily. I told him 
so ; and my unequivocal relish of the 
joke pacified him!” The Hunts and 
the Shelleys laugh heartily —they 
shake their sides for reasons peculiar 
to themselves—and are equally divert« 
ed by jests of their own, too pointless 
even for the select society of the Pig 
and Whistle, and by sarcasms upon 
themselves, made in laughing cruelty 
by a man of wit like Byron, expect~ 
ing to see them wince at what only 
tickles them. What a gallant figure 
does Mr Hunt cut on this occasion, 
picking up, and wearing as a feather 
in his cap, or a flower in his button 
hole, the paper pellet with which he 
had been pelted in disgust and deri-« 
sion ! 

By the by, this M. Beyle,—this 
*€ Count Stendhal,”—who, when he 
saw Lord Byron at the opera at Ve-~ 
nice, made the discovery at once,—a 
discovery no less subtle than true,— 
that he was very proud of his rank,— 
is a miserable pretender and impostor, 
that ought long ago to have had the 
mask torn from his face. He writes 
books ;—Don’t you, Count >—and you 
steal, pilfer, and rob whole pages,— 
indifferent to you whether of gold or 
tinsel,—from reviews and other sour. 
ces, and clap them, with the brazen 
impudence of a foreign quack, into 
your own patch-work pamphlets,— 
Don’t you, M. Beyle, Count Stendhal? 
This discovery, no less subtle than 
true, we made at a glance, Count Stene 
dhal ; and we “al, if we chose—and 
probably will—show you up like a 
plucked magpie, to hop about the 
streets in bleeding nudity, the sport 
of caddies at corners, and chairmen at 
both the poles. Speak a word, Count, 
and it shall be done to your heart’s 
contentment. 

We have troubled ourselves too 
long, perhaps, with these gree de- 
tails ; but the more pitiful they are, 
the better illustrations are they of the 
character of those who: are the ene« 
mies—the sole enemies—of our No- 
bility. Such creatures, equally feeble 
and ferocious, would fain see the lofty 
levelled—and how would they chatter 
and grin, like dancing monkeys, round 
about the scaffold on which noble 
blood might be shed in rebellion or 
revolution! They would be glad to 
bare the neck of the Lord to-day, 
with hangman’s hands, whose feet 
they had licked yesterday with the 
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tongue of a sycophant ; sweeping the 
dust from his shoes, or the itor from 
his heart, with the same besom. It is 
your crawling things that bite or sting 
most prog & but it is not difficult, 
when you have caught them by the 
nape of the neck, to break sting and 
burst poison-bag, and then turn them 
out to wriggle away, thenceforth harm- 
less, on their bellies. Mr Hunt is a 
sufficiently venomous reptile, but his 
bite is not mortal—it only irritates, 
and is apt to fester, little more danger- 
ous or disgraceful, and no less dis- 
gusting, than that ofa bug. Forgive, 
gentle reader, this confusion of meta- 
phor between Reptile and Insect. 

’ The First Number of the “ Liberal” 
Was now on the anvil, and it was to 
be seen what “ Leontius,” who had 
crossed the salt seas, through that 
medium to astonish the natives, was 
capable of producing, in the way of 
thunder and lightning, pepper and 
salt. Its object, he tells us, was “ to 
restore the fortunes of the battered 
race of Patriots.” Lord Byron had 
originally proposed a work of the kind 
to Mr Moore, who had very wisely 
thought the battered race of patriots 
ought to restore their own fortunes. 
“* Enemies, however, had been already 
at work ; Lord Byron was alarmed for 
his credit with his fashionable friends ; 
among whom, although on the liberal 
aide, patriotism was less in favour than 
the talk about it. This man wrote to 
him, and that wrote to him, and an- 
other came. Mr Hobhouse rushed 
over the Alps, not knowing which was 
the more awful, the mountains or the 
Magazine; Mr Murray wondered, 
Mr Gifford smiled (a lofty symptom) 
and Mr Moore ( 7'u quoque, Horati !) 
said that the Liberal had a taint in it. 
This, however, was afterwards !” 

Before the First Number of this 
poorest of all Periodicals had left the 
anvil, Lord Byron had grown sick and 
ashamed of the Editor, and he “ only 
made use of it for the publication of 
some things which his Tory booksel- 
ler was afraid to put forth.” Hunt 
attributes its downfall almost entirely 
to Lord Byron’s want of spirit and 
i dence. But Hunt himself, 
he acknowledges, grew daily stupider 
and weaker in mind and body, and 
eould indite nothing but drivel. Poor 
Shelley was dead—Hazlitt worse than 
dead—how then could the Liberal 
Hive even with “ The Vision of Judg- 
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ment, in which my brother saw nothing 
but Byron, and a judicious hit at the 
Tories, and he prepared his machine 
accordingly, for sending forward the 
blow unmitigated. Unfortunately it 
recoiled, and played the devil with all 
of us.” Mr Hunt then tries to attri- 
bute the death of the monster—which 
at its birth was little better than an 
abortion—to the sneers of Mr Moore 
and Mr Hobhouse. Poor blind bat, 
does he not know that all Britain 
loathed it? That it was damned, not 
by acclamation, but by one hiss and 
hoot? That every man who was be- 
trayed by the name of Byron to take 
it into his hands, whether in private 
house, bookseller’s shop, or coffee- 
room, called instantly and impatiently 
for a basin of water, soap and towels : 

Poor Hunt’s vanity is proof against 
all possible discomfiture, disgrace, 
and degradation. Even now he prides 
himself upon his articles in the Li- 
beral ; and “ like the murmur of a 
dream, we hear him breathe their 
names!” He admits he was ill, weak, 
dull, stupid, worn-out, miserably 
poor, and still more miserably depen- 
dent, when he wrote them ; yet still 
his genius broke out in a few fitful 
flashes, and he talks of preserving 
some of the worthless trash that flow- 
ed from him—to make use of a favou- 
rite expression of his own—‘“ in his 
incontinence.” His “ lines to a spi- 
der” he especially admires; and 
doubtless you may 


Destroy his web of sophistry in vain ; 
The creature’s at his dirty work again. 


The short and the long of the mat- 
ter is, that the Liberal died of hunger 
and thirst ; that is, for want of talent, 
and for want of principle. Those who 
saw there was no prineiple, looked for 
talent ; those who saw there was no 
talent, looked for principle. Both 
were disappointed—and the delusion 
died. 

Among the other causes of the death 
of the Liberal, Mr Hunt refers to one 
bitterly spoken of by Hazlitt, in a 
note quoted from some manuscripts— 
the attacks on it in Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine. So infamous, it appears, had 
Hazlitt been rendered by some able 
articles in this work, that he had been 
excommunicated from all decent so- 
ciety, and nobody would touch a dead 
book of his, any more than they would 
the body of a man who had died of 
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the plague. This is an incredible in- 
stance of the power of the press. 
What! a man of such pure morals, 
delightful manners, high intellects, 
and true religion, as Mr Hazlitt, to 
be ruined in soul, body, and estate, 
pen, pencil, and pallet, by a work 
which Mr Hunt himself declared in 
the Examiner had no sale—almost 
the entire impression of every num- 
ber lying in cellars, in the capacity of 
dead stock? Among other strange ef- 
fects of Maga’s ferocity, was, it seeins, 
the estrangement from Mr Hazlitt of 
Mr Thomas Moore. The passage is 
worth quoting. 


“Mr Blackwood had not then direct- 
ed his Grub Street battery against me: 
but as soon as this was the case, Mr 
Moore was willing to ‘ whistle me down 
the wind, and let me prey at fortune ;’ 
not that I ‘ proved haggard,’ but the con- 
trary. It is sheer cowardice and want 
of heart. The sole object of the rest is 
not to stem the tide of prejudice and 
falsehood, but to get out of the way 
themselves. The instant another is 
assailed, (however unjustly,) instead of 
standing manfully by him, they cut the 
connexion as fast as possible, and sanc- 
tion, by their silence and reserve, the 
accusations they ought to repel. Sauve 
qui peut—every one has enough to do to 
look after his own reputation or safety, 
without rescuing a friend, or propping 
up a falling cause. It is only by keeping 
in the back ground on such occasions, 
(like Gil Blas, when his friend Ambrose 
Lamela was led by in triumph to the 
auto-da-fe,) that they can escape the like 
honours, and a summary punishment. 
A shower of mud, a flight of nicknames, 
‘(glancing a little out of their original 
direction,) might obscure the last glimpse 
of royal favour, or stop the last gasp of 
‘popularity. Nor could they answer it 
to their noble friends, and more elegant 
‘pursuits, to be received in such company, 
or to have their names coupled with si- 
milar outrages. Their sleek, glossy, as- 
piring pretensions should not be exposed 
to vulgar contamination, or to be trodden 
under foot of a swinish multitude. Their 
birthday suits (unused) should not be 
dragged through the kennel, nor their 
* tricksy’ laurel wreaths stuck in the 
pillory. This would make them equally 
unfit to be taken into the paiaces or the 
carriages of peers. If excluded from both, 
what would become of them? The only 
way, therefore, to avoid being implicated 
in the abuse poured upon others, is to 
pretend that it is just—the way not to 
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be made the object of the hue and -ory 
raised against a friend, is to aid by un- 
derhand whispers. It is pleasant neither 
to participate in disgrace, nor to have 
honours divided,” 

It is amusing to see a man of talent 
like Mr Hazlitt racking his ingenuity 
to discover the cause why all the world 
—Mr Thomas Moore included—de- 
—- him—shuns his society—and 
thinks his absence agreeable compas 
ny. He needed not to have taken the 
trouble of looking so far north as 
Edinburgh, but to have had an eye 
to proceedings nearer home. Wicked 
a work as Blackwood’s Magazine is, 
it could not hurt a single hair in the 
head of any honest man. Blackwood’s 
Magazine did not take Mr Hazlitt 
into the Commissary Court, nor did 
Christopher North write Pygmalion. 
A few innocent men have been cone 
demned to die for murder and so 
forth, and executed arn 3 but 
no upright, honest, honourable literary 
man, was ever damned irremediably in 
this life but by himself; and if Mr 
Hazlitt be, as he says, in that predica- 
ment, let him rise and propose his own 
health in a bumper, and return thanks 
in a suitable speech ; for we cannot 
flatter ourselves so far as to “ own 
the soft impeachment.” 

So much for the Liberal. Let us 
turn to other matters. We never 
should have suspected or conjectured 
that Leigh Hunt was a good horses 
man. That he might occasionally, ia 
rainy weather, when it was uncome 
fortable to be “‘ without doors,” takea 
ride on a wooden hobby, and have ace 
complished his feat of a few yards withe 
in the hour, with privilege of takin 
hold of the tail in extremity, we co 
have believed ; but we never could have 
thought that he was absolutely up to 
a living horse,—a horse of flesh and 
blood, a stalking horse—nay, a trote 
ting—perhaps cantering horse—a horse 
that could rear, and funk, and fret, 
and prance in a foaming fury ;—that, 
now that the age of chivalry is. gone, 
we could not have prophesied of the 
King of the Cockneys. Yet it is even 
sO. 

** When the heat of the day declined 
we rode out, either on horseback or in 
a barouche, generally towards the forest. 
He was a good rider, graceful, and k 
a firm seat. He loved to be told of it; 
and being true, it was a pleasure to tell 
him. Good God! what hemage might 
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‘not that man have received, and what 
‘love and pleasure reciprocated, if he could 


have been content with the truth, and 
had truth enough of his own to think a 
little better of his fellow-creatures! But 
he was always seeking for uneasy courses 
of satisfaction. The first day we were 
going out on horseback together, he was 
joking upon the bad riding of this and 
that acquaintance of his. He evidently 
hoped to have had the pleasure of add- 
ing me to the list; and finding, when 
we pushed forward, that there was no- 
thing particular in the spectacle of my 
horsemanship, he said, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, ‘ Why, Hunt, you ride very 
well!’ Trelawney sometimes went with 
us, on a great horse, smoking a cigar. 
We had blue frock coats, white waist- 
eoats, and trowsers, and velvet caps, a la 
Raphael ; and cut a gallant figure.” 
‘When we pushed forward !”— 
These are the words of a “ great 
schoolboy,” cautiously confining him- 
self to a walk for a mile or two, then 
pleased to find that he can positively 
sit on at a trot; and finally, hinting, 
though not asserting anything so in- 
credible, that he was upon the very 
eve of a gallop. To what bitter dis- 
appointments was Byron — du- 
ring his short and troubled life! 
<e y; Hunt, you ride very well !” 
Had his Lordship never entertained a 
doubt that Mr Hunt was on the first 
hobble to have missed the mane, and 
vainly essaying to imitate and emu- 
late John Gilpin, fallen to the ground 
with his heels up in the air, and in- 
curred a fracture on the skull, which 
Vacca himself could not have redu- 
ced? But, with all submission to his 
Lordship’s disappointment, we beg 
leave to say, that he could not have 
seen anything to justify such an un- 
measured panegyric—such an out- 


_ Yageous eulogium on Mr Hunt's horse- 


manship. True, that ‘ they pushed 
forward ;” but it was along a smooth 
road, and Mr Hunt was in the middle 
between Lord Byron and Mr Trelaw- 
ney. This sense of security enabled 
him to preserve his balance, and to 
adhere to his horse, or, as he else- 
where calls it, *‘ his horseback,” at the 
rate of eight miles an hour. He should 
have been taken across a country ; and 
we are willing to bet a barrel, and 
make the first deposit of a dozen powl- 
doodies, at Ambrose’s, any night Mr 
Hunt will appoint, that, at the first 
leap over a three-foot fence, he will 
be projected over the ears as from a cas 
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tapulta. We offer a second bet of a 
keg of Glenlivet to a quartern of Blue 
Ruin, that Mr Hunt does not “ ride 
on horseback” six miles in the hour 
without the following effects—Skin 
ruffled on the instep of his foot by the 
stirrup-iron—shin-bone vexed and ire 
ritated up to the knee-pan by the stire 
rup-leather—inside of the knee severe« 
ly galled by the flap of the saddle— 
fork ditto & pummel—and the seat 
of honour sorely peeled, beyond the 
relieving power of dock-leaf and cab- 
bage-blade. Instead of white trow- 
sers, we shall allow him yellow breech- 
es—even buckskin—velvet cap, if he 
likes, d la Raphael—and whether we 
gain our wager or lose it, most un- 
doubtedly will “ he cut a gallant fie 

ure!” quite worthy to charge, at the 

ead of a squadron of Horse Marines. 

Lord Byron was, it is well known 
to all the world, very temperate in 
eating ; and except for a short period 
of his life, when he would seem to 
have been trying schemes with him 
self, very temperate in drinking. Yet 
Mr Hunt will not let him alone at 
his meals, and speaks of his “‘ custom 
of an afternoon,” with his usual vul- 
gar insolence. 

“ Like many cther wise theorists on 
this subject, he had wilfully shut his eyes 
to the practice, though I do not mean 
to say he was excessive in eating and 
drinking. He had only been in the ha- 
bit, latterly, of taking too much for his 
particular temperament ; a fault, in one 
respect, the most pardunable in those 
who are most aware of it, the uneasiness 
of a sedentary stomach tempting them 
to the very indulgence that is hurtful. 
I know what it is; and beg, in this, as 
on other occasions, not to be supposed 
to imply anything to my own advantage, 
when I'am upon points that may be 
construed to the disadvantage of others. 
But he had got fat, and then went to the 
other extreme. He came to me one day 
out of another room, and said with great 
glee, ‘ Look here, what do you say to 
this?’ at the same time doubling the 
lapels of his coat one over the other :—~ 
* Three months ago,’ added he, ‘ I could 
not button it.” Sometimes, though rare- 
ly, with a desperate payment of his vir- 
tue, he would make an outrageous din- 
ner; eating all sorts of things that were 
unfit for him, and suffering accordingly 
next day. He once sent to Paris for one 
of the travelling pies they make there— 
things that distribute indigestion by re- 
turn of post, and cost three or four 
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guineas. Twenty crowns, I think, he 
gave for it. He tasted, anddined, The 
next day he was fain to make a present 
of six-eighths of it to an envoy :—‘ Lord 
Byron’s compliments, and he sends his 
Excellency a pasty that has seen the 
world,’ He did not write this, but this 
was implied in his compliments—It is to 
be hoped his Excellency had met the 
pasty before.” 


There isno great harm in such gossip 
and twaddle as this ; yet there is in its 
wershness a spice of malignity, and 
Mr Hunt does not doubt that some- 
thing fat, gross, coarse, unwieldy, and 
sensual, sticks to the image of the no- 
ble Bard in the mind of the reader. 
He adds, that on one occasion he chale 
lenged Byron to a drinking-bout— 
that his Lordship promised to have a 
set-to with him, “ but he never did. 
I believe he was afraid!” He who 
wrote Don Juan over gin and water, 
afraid to go it with a Cockney panta- 
loon, whose thin potations had been 
—saloop ! 

Hunt occasionally stops to take 
breath after his own abuse of Byron, 
and fills up the puffing and blowing 
interval with allusions to the insolence 
of other scamps of the same school. 
Thus he says, “ I could mention one 
who knew him thoroughly, and who 
could never sufficiently express his 
astonishment at having met with so 
unpoetical a poet, and so unmajestic 
alord.” ‘* Mr Hazlitt had some rea- 
son to call him, a sublime coxcomb.” 
Encouraged by the aid of such auxi- 
liaries, see how he exposes himself— 
only hear him chuckle !— 

“ IT have reason to think, that the 
opinions I entertained of breeding and 
refinement puzzled him extremely. “At 
one time, he would pay me compliments 
on the score of manners and appearance ; 
at another, my Jacobinical friends had 
hurt me, and I had lived too much out 
of the world. He was not a good judge 
in either case. His notion of what was 
gentlemanly in appearance was a purely 
conventional one, and could include no- 
thing higher. And what was essentially 
unvulgar, he would take for the reverse, 
because the polite vulgar did not practise 
it. Ihave no doubt he had a poorer 
opinion of me, from the day that he met 
me carrying an old painting which I had 
picked up. He had beguiled me former- 
ly, by bringing parcels of books under his 
arm; but I now concluded that he had 
not ventured with them in the public eye. 
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His footman must have brought them to 
the door. For my part, having got rid 
of some fopperies which I had at that 
time, I was not going to commence 
others which I had never been guilty of 
I had seen too much of the world for 
that.”’ 


We shall not attempt to rake toge« 
ther with our long-shanked instrue 
ment all the virulence of the Cockney 
—all the purulent matter that has 
spurted over the volume, from the’ 
long-festering wounds of his vanity, 
never to be healed into a scar. 
Byron had no address—no self-pos- 
session—no manner, but a proud, re 
pulsive, domineering coarseness—his 
temper was very bad, and its disturb- 
ing effect on his face and voice~is 
most minutely and maliciously de- 
scribed—the beauty of the former be- 
coming corrugated by the access of 
passion, and the tones of the latter 
** low, soft, and struggling to keep 
itself in, as if on the very of 
endurance.” His disposition is liken- 
ed to that of the worst Roman Empe< 
rors—we presume Nero, Domitian, 
Caligula, Heliogabalus, and the rest. 
He had a taste for music, but in that 
he was no Nero, for in his heart he 
preferred Rossini to Mozart. He sung 
very badly, in a “ swaggering style, 
though in a voice at once small and 
veiled.” ‘ I never knew him attempt 
any air but a lively one; and he was 
fondest of such as were the most blus- 
tering. You associated with it the 
idea of a stage tyrant, or captain of 
banditti.” ‘‘ He knew nothing of the 
fine arts, and did not affect to care for 
them.” The glorious fourth Canto of 
Childe Harold gives Hunt the lie. In 
short, he had not one single, solitary, 
amiable, or agreeable quality ; and all 
that could be mistaken for about 
him, is contained in the following ex 
quisitely impertinent paragraph. 

** Itis acredit to my noble inte 
ance, that he was by far the pleasant 
est when he had got wine in his head. 
The only time I invited myself to 
dine with him, I told him I did it on 
that account, and that I meant to 
the bottle so, that he should intoxicate 
me with his good ee He said 
he would have a set-to; but he never 
did it. I believe he was afraid! !1!!! 
It was a little before he left Italy ; 
and there was a point in contest bee 
tween us, (not regarding myself,) 
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which -he thought perhaps I should 
him to give up. When in 
is cups, which was not often nor im- 
moderately, he was inclined to be ten- 
der ; but not weakly so, nor lachry- 
mose. 1 know not how it might have 
been with everybody ; but he paid me 
the compliment of being excited to his 
very best feelings, and when I rose to go 
away, he would hold me down, and say 
= a look of entreaty, Not yet,” 
Of his genius little is said ; but from 
that little it appears that Leigh rates 
it very low indeed—considering him 
a mere imitator. There are but a few 
scattered allusions to his poetry, and 
not a word of praise. Yet, in one of 
his epistles in the Morning Chronicle, 
the sneaker says, ‘‘ I can only say, 
that I heartily wish his head may have 
deserved all the laurels that were 
stuck about it,” &c. The poor, mean, 
envious slave, well knows that he 
heartily wishes no such thing. If the 
ten thousandth part of what he says of 
Byron be true, no man would hearti- 
ly wish it—for it would be an as- 
tounding tacle to see encircled 
with glory the brow of a being, whose 
nature was essentially base as that of 
Belial. 
We shall therefore confine our few 
farther remarks to two charges which 


Hunt brings against his ‘‘ noble ac- 
quaintance ;” that of being a miser, 
and that of being a coward. 


Byron had playfully said in Don 
Juan— 


So for a good old gentlemanly vice, 
I think I shall take up with avarice— 


And on these two lines this is Mr 
Hunt’s comment :— 


“ This reminds me of the cunning 
way in which he has spoken of that pas- 
sion for money in which he latterly in- 
dulged. He says, in one of his most 

le off-hand couplets in ‘ Don 
Juan,’ after telling us what a poor in- 
animate thing life has become for him— 
* So fora 

i think I 
This the public were not to believe. It 
is a specimen of the artifice noticed in 
another place. They were to regard it 
only as a pleasantry, issuing from a ge- 
nerous mouth. However, it was very 
true. He had already taken up with the 
vice, as his friends were too well aware ; 
and this couplet was at once to baflle 
them with a sort~-of confessioh, and to 


old gentlemanly vice, 
cheap with avarice.’ 
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secure the public against a suspicion. 
of it.”” € . 

What a fair, candid, honourable, 
and  gentlemanlike construction !— 
Again— 

“ Lord Byron was not a generous 
man ; and in what he did, he contrived 
either to blow a trumpet before it him- 
self, or to see that others blew one for 
him. I speak ‘of his conduct latterly. 
What he might have done, before he 
thought fit to put an end to his doubts 
respecting the superiority of being gene- 
rous, I cannot say ; but if you were to 
believe himself, he had a propensity to 
avarice from a child. At Harrow, he told’ 
me, he would save up his money, not as 
other boys did, for the pleasure of some 
great purchase, or jovial expense, but in 
order to look at it, and count it. I was 
to believe as much of this, or in such a 
manner, as to do him honour for the con- 
fession ; but unluckily, it had become too 
much like the practice of his middle age 
not to be believed entirely.” 

This indeed is the idiot credulity of 
low malice. But hear, once more, 
the miserable who had accepted this 
miser’s money, and never made any 
effort to repay it—his ground-floor, 
and his furniture. 

“ His love of notoriety was superior 
even to his love of money; which is 
giving the highest idea that can be en- 
tertained of it, But he was extremely 
anxious to make them go hand in hand, 
At one time he dashed away in England 
and got into debt, because he thought 
expense became him; but he looked to 
retrieving all this and more, by marry- 
ing a fortune. When Shelley lived near 
him in Switzerland, he appeared to be 
really generous, because he had a gene- 
rous man for his admirer, and one whose 
influence he felt extremely. Besides, Mr 
Shelley had money himself, or the ex- 
pectation of it; and he respected him’ 
the more, and was anxious to look well 
in his eyes on that account. In Italy, 
where a different mode of life, and the 
success of Beppo and Don Juan had 
made him conclude that the romantic 
character was not necessary to fame, he 
shocked his companion one day, on re- 
newing their intimacy, by asking him, 
whether he did not feel a real respect for 
a wealthy man—or, at least, a greater 
respect for the rich man of the company, 
than for any other? Mr Shelley gave 
him what Napoleon would have called 
*a superb no.’”’ 

** But Mr Shelley had as little respect 
for the possession or accumulation of 
Wealth under any circumstances, as Lord 
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, Byron had the teverse; and he woul 
give away hundreds with as much zeal 
for another man’s comfort, as the noble 
Lord would willingly save a guinea even 
in secaring his pleasures. Perhaps, at 
one period of his residence there, no man 
in Italy, certainly no Englishman, ever 
contrived to practise more rakery and 
economy at one and the same time. 

“* Italian women are not averse to 
accepting presents, or any other mark of 
- kindness; but they can do without them, 
and his lordship put them to the test. 
Presents, by way of showing his grati- 
tude, or as another mode of interchanging 
delight and kindness between friends, 
he had long ceased to make. 

“ T doubt whether his fair friend, Ma- 
dame Guiccioli, ever received so much 
as a ring or a shawl from him. It is 
true, she did not require it. She was 
happy to show her disinterestedness in 
all points unconnected with the pride of 
her attachment; and I have as little 
doubt, that he would assign this as a 
reason for his conduct, and say he was 
as happy to let her prove it. But to be 
a poet and a wit, and to have had a li- 
beral education, and write about love 
and lavishment, and not to find it in his 
heart after all,—to be able to put a 
friend and a woman upon a footing of 
graceful comfort with him in so poor a 
thing as a money-matter,—these were 
the sides of his character, in which love, 
as well as greatness, found him wanting, 
and in which it could discern no relief to 
its wounded self-respect, but at the risk 
of a greater mortification. The love of 
money, the pleasure of receiving it, even 
the gratitude he evinced when it was 
saved him, had not taught him the only 
virtue upon which lovers of money usu. 
ally found their claims to a good con. 
struction:—he did not like paying a 
debt, and would undergo pestering and 
pursuit to avoid it.” 


Now we think that whether Lord 
Byron was the miser—the miserable 
wretch here described—or not, Hunt, 
all things considered, should have 
spoken of his vice in a very different 
spirit. He claims an acquaintance 
with circumstances of his Lordship’s 
life, which, if true, it was disgraceful 
to know, and disgustful to speak of ; 
and which no gentleman—no man— 
would have polluted his pen or his 
lips with inditing, or giving them ut- 
terance. What had he, Hunt, to do 
with Lord Byron’s intrigues, or with 
his payment for his pleasures? Let 
him give the names of the dam- 
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sels who complained to him tha¢ 
his Lordship was niggardly in his re« 
wards of their easy and condescend<, 
ing virtue. Did they ask him, Hunt, 
to borrow, beg, or steal from his Lorde 
ship’s purse, that their favours should 
not go without their fee? It is a truly 
loathsome subject to be treated of in 
a three-guinea quarto; but we vens 
ture to affirm, that Hunt is the first 
rson of the inale sex that ever pubs 
icly accused a friend, living or dead; 
of having, to his knowledge, behaved 
shabbily in money matters to women. 
The poor creature is ever ready with 
his doubts,—we shall see by-and-b 
that he had doubts of Lord Byron’s 
courage—and here he says, “ I doubt 
whether his fair friend, Madame Guic. 
cioli, ever received so much as a ring 
or a shawl from him!” We wonder 
he does not begin to doubt if Leigh 
Hunt ever received so much as three 
hundred pounds from him: we wonder 
he does not begin to doubtif he never 
repaid them! As to not liking to 
pay a debt, and undergoing pestering 


_and pursuit to avoid it, did not the 


‘‘ impudent varlet’s” shoulder tingle, 
at the time he penned the words, to 
the touch of the bumbailiff? Did not 
he call to mind his own “ sorry arith« 
metic,” and all its degrading conse« 
quences, in the shape of executions, 
borrowing, begging, bankruptcy, and 
expatriation ? This “‘ impudent vars 
let” must not be suffered with ims 
punity thus to insult Lord Byron— 
dead though he be—on points, by all 
usage, and all sense, and all feeling; 
placed out of the cognizance even of 
the gossip and the spy. In one case 
only might Hunt have had a right to 
speak thus—and even then, had he 
been a gentleman, he would not have 
ee it.—Was he Lord Byron’s credi« 
tor: 

Hunt is next generous enough to 
conjure up a defender of Byron—but 
it is only to knock him down with one 
blowof his Milo-like fist. “‘ But what, 
cries the reader, becomes then of 
the stories of his making presents of 
money and MSS., and his not caring 
for the profits of his writings, and his 
giving £10,000 to the Greeks ?” Thus 
cries the reader ; and to this cry, the 
Cockney, flapping his wings, crows a 
skraich, which he thinks a squabash. 

** He did care for the profits of 
what he wrote, and he reaped a good 
deal ; but, as I have observed before, 
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he cared for celebrity still more, and 
his presents, such as they were, were 
— made to thatend. Good 

eaven! said a fuir friend to me the 
other day who knew him well—if he 
had but foreseen that you would give 
the world an account of him, what 
would he not have done to cut a figure 


in = eyes !” 

hy should Lord Byron not have 
cared—like any other, and every other 
man—for the profits of what he wrote? 
and why should he not have reaped a 
great deal, he the prevailing poet? 
Who but the imaginary ninny, the 
reader who is made to cry, “ what 
becomes,” ever supposed that he did 
not care ? But of those profits we know 
he gave away many, many hundreds, 
—some thousand and more toold Dal- 
las, some four or five hundred paid, floor 
and furniture included, to middle-aged 
Hunt,—and other large sums, as all 
know, to other persons equally needy, 
greedy, and ungrateful. Human nature, 
at the best, is full of strange inconsis« 
tencies ; passions, apparently the most 

ite and incompatible, are often 
found united in the same character. 
“* The love of money, and the love of 
fame,” do, however, present a singular 
junction, especially when both cra- 
ving, gnawing, and importunate pas 
sions, as they are here represented to 
have been in Lord Byron,—ruling, 
too, along with another passion, as 
strong as themselves—the love of plea~ 
sure ; and another stronger still, under 
which the Cockney so long had writh- 
ed—the pride of birth. Lord Byron 
would not come down handsomely 
for his pleasures—as Hunt had been 
credibly informed by the disappointed 
parties—but on all such occasions pru- 
dently left his purse at home, in a 
drawer within a drawer, opening at 
the touch of a secret spring— 
« But though he loved woman and gold- 

en store,’ 
Yet he loved honour and glory more.” 

“« His presents, such as they were, 
were judiciously made to that end;” 
and therefore, sorely against his own 
avarice, he bribed Dallas, Hunt, and 
a score others, to puff him into ce- 
lebrity. Good. word ys which of 
the many disappointed damsels who 
had unbosomed to Mr Hunt their 
reproaches against their too close- 
fisted admirer, was this his fair friend, 
who here so wickedly turned him in- 
to such exquisite ridicule? Hunt 
dces not see what a mercenary crea 
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ture she is,—and what baseness there 
is in the exclamation, ‘‘ What would 
he not have done!” For done, read 
given—and you see what the friend 
would have been at ! It is not so much 
a libel on Byron, as a lament for Hunt. 
She is sorry, and she calls Heaven to 
bear witness to her regret—Good Hea- 
vens !” that by more judicious flattery, 
they had not fleeced the living lord, 
whom, cheek-by-jowl, they now be- 
foul when dead. ‘* To cut a figure in 
your eyes !!!”—In the eyes of Leigh 
Hunt! !!!!! 


“ He can requite thee, for he knows the 
charms 
That call down fame on generous deeds 
like these ; 
And he can spread thy name o’erlands 
and seas ; 
Whatever climes the sun’s bright circle 
warms !”” 


“** To cut a figure,” is a very favour- 
ite expression with the Cockneys.— 
” With velvet caps, @ la Raphael,” 
quoth Leigh, on a former and prouder 
occasion— My first ride on horse« 
back,” ‘‘ we cut a gallant figure.” So 
does a butcher’s boy, rattling away 
with his cleaver on the tray before 
him, sitting with high uplifted knees 
on the rump of a fast trotter, all along 
Holborn, and round the corner and 
before the front of Newgate. 

But what answer does Hunt give to 
the reader, who is made to cry, “ ten 
thousand pounds to the pene 1" 

** As to the Greeks,” he says, “ the 
present of £10,000, was, first of all, well 
trumpeted to the world ; it then bes 
came a Joan of £10,000; then a loan 
of £6000 ; and he told me, inone of 
his incontinent fits of communication 
and knowingness, that he did not 
think “‘ he could get off under £4000.” 
I know not how much was lent afterall ; 
but I have been told, that good security 
was taken for it, and I was informed 
the other day, that the whole money 
had been repaid.” What a pity Mr 
Hunt is not in Parliament! How he 
would sift everything to the bottom ! 
He is not, after all his confessions of 
ignorance, such a ‘ sorry arithmeti- 
cian” as he would make the world 
believe. He balances his accounts 
with Lord Byron according to an in- 
genious system of book-keeping of his 
own invention, and is quite at home 
among figures, whenever he has to 
beg, or borrow, or abuse. Yet here 
the reader “ who cried what becomes,” 
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may cry -again,—“‘ Why, Hunt, by 


your own confession, you know ne- 
thing whatever about this affair of the 
Greeks. It is all hearsay ; and that 
hearsay neither one-thing nor another. 
We really must h you down.”— 
We join in the as ; and, now that 
the Coekney is coughed down, we or- 
der him to get again upon his legs, 
and tell us, how Lord Byron is proved 
to be a miser, by a loan to the Greeks 
of ten, six, or four thousand pounds, 
whatever was the security, and al- 
though the whole sum were repaid ? 
But he won’t speak to the point, and 
goes off whizzing like a cock-chafter. 
‘“* He was so jealous of your being 
easy upon the remotest points con- 
nected with property, that if he saw 
you ungrudging even upon so small a 
tax on your liberality as the lending 
of books, he weuld not the less fidget 
and worry you in lending his own. 
He contrived to let you feel that you 
had got them, and would insinuate 
that you had treated them carelessly, 
though he did not scruple to make 
marks and dog’s-ears in yours! ! !”— 
Old Elwes was but a type of thee, oh 
Byron! thou miser of the first mag- 
nitude! . 

We had forgot to mention another 
shocking proof of his Lordship’s ad- 
diction to this vice, elsewhere record- 
ed by the indignant Cockney. His 
Lordship was to have gone snacks in 
the profits ef the Liberal. He had ex- 
pected they would equal those of the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews. 
They were not great, but Hunt allows 
fair enough for a young work ; and 
will it be credited that Byron had by 
this time become such an incorrigible 
miser,—had left all previous misers 
at such an immeasurable distance, 
toiling and panting after him in vain, 
—as absolutely to insist on Hunt's 
pocketing all the cash himself, with- 
out deduction of a single farthing! 

Having thus proved Lord Byron a 
miser, Hunt next undertakes to prove 
him a coward. 

“ He had a delicate white hand, of 
which he was proud; and he attracted 
attention to it by rings. He thought a 
hand of this/description almost the only 
mark remaining now-a-days of a gentle- 
man ; of whieh it certainly is not, nor of 
a lady either; though a coarse one im- 
plies handiwork. _ He often appeared 
holding a handkerchief, upon which his 
jewelled fingers lay imbedded, as in a 
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picture. He was as fond of fine tinen as 
a quaker; and had the remnant of his” 
hair oiled and trimmed with all the anxiety , 
of a Sardanapalus. 

‘* The visible character to which this 
effeminacy gave rise, appears to have ine 
dicated itself as early as his travels in 
the Levant, where the Grand Signior is 
said to have taken him for a woman in 
disguise. But he had tastes of a more 
masculine description. He was fond of 
swimming to the last, and used to push 
out to a good distance in the Gulf of. 
Genoa. He was also, as I have before 
mentioned, a good horseman; and he 
liked to have a great dog or two about 
him, which is not a habit observable in 
timid men. Yet I donbt greatly whe-* 
ther he was a man of courage. 1 sus- 
pect, that personal anxiety, coming upon 
a constitution unwisely treated, had no 
small hand in hastening his death in‘ 
Greece. 

“* The story of his bold behaviour at- 
sea in a voyage to Sicily, and of Mr Shel-: 
ley’s timidity, is just reversing what { 
conceive would have been the real state 
of the matter, had the voyage taken 
place.” ' 

How insidiously the serpent slides 
through the folds of these passages, 
leaving his slime behind him as he 
wriggles out of sight! ‘There is a 
Sporus-like effeminacy in the loose 
and languid language in which he 
drawls out his sentence into what 
he thinks the fine-sounding word, 
Sardanapalus. What if the Grand 
Signior did take the youthful By- 
ron for a woman in disguise ? The 
mistake of that barbarian no more 
proved that his lordship had an efs. 
feminate appearance, than a somewhat 
similar mistake of the Sandwich 
Islanders proved the jolly crew of the 
Endeavour, sailing round the world 
with Cook, to be like Gosport-girls. 
The savages began making love to a 
boat’s crew—a chief being particularly 
tender on a rough old coxwain, who, 
in the puzzle of the moment, felled 
him to the ground with an oar. On 
discovering the mistake they had 
committed, the natives immediately. 
brought down their wives and daugh- 
ters to visit the ship. ‘‘ But he had 
tastes of a more masculine descrip- 
tion.” Thank ye, Hunt, for the yery 
novel information. Pray did you, 
who ‘* pushed forwards” on horse« 


back with his Lordship, and with Tre- 

lawney on his great horse smoking a 

cigar, “ with your ~— frock, white 
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waistcoat, and white trowsers, with 
velvet cap 4 la Raphael, cutting a 
gallant figure’—did you, who of yore 
** stood adjusting your clothes on the 
machine,” ever “ push out” along with 
Byron a good way into the Gulf of 
Genoa? When you swim, do you 
use a cork jacket, and at the same 
time take care never to “‘ push out” 
beyond your own depth, it being a 
pleasant sensation to touch the sand 
with the toe? Byron could swim and 
ride well, and “ liked to have a great 
tlog or two about him, which is not a 
habit observable in timid men ;” yet, 
notwithstanding such pregnant proofs 
of courage as these, ‘‘ I doubt greatly 
whether he was a man of courage.” 
That is a sneaker; and then with 
what a fine, free, steady hand he holds 
the balance in which his lordship’s 
effeminacy and timidity are weighed 
against his manliness and his bravery 
—till the latter fly up and kick the 
beam, like an equal bulk of wood 
against that of iron. The story about 
his bold behaviour at sea—and Mr 
Shelley’s timidity, he rightly says is a 
fiction ; and a most vile fiction it was ; 
for it represented Mr Shelley as an 
audacious atheist, suddenly stricken 
prostrate with fear and horror at the 
thought of death, wringing his hands, 
tearing his hair, and hideously howl- 
ing supplication for mercy to the 
Power whose being he had, an hour 
before, scoffingly derided and denied. 
Base wretch indeed must it have been 
that could sit down coolly to invent 
such a story, with such a purpose, 
against such a man. But as base a 
wretch is he, who dares to declare that 
such would have been the behaviour 
of Lord Byron, had he been in danger 
of shipwreck. ‘The inventor of the 
story was probably some mere profes- 
sional liar, who had no malice against 
Mr Shelley, whom, in ali likelihood, 
he had never seen, and may have con- 
sidered a monster so prodigious, that 
it was allowable to a dunce, who be- 
lieved in Deity and starved in Grub- 
street, to suppose in him such a fear 
as is held to be the most painful at- 
tribute of the lowest of all the devils. 
You see the liar at his bare bacon- 
bone gnaw-polished, and half for- 
give the falsehood seeking to appease 
a raging hunger ; and you turn away, 
with a shudder, from the unequal 
strife between a weak conscience and 
a strong stomach. But here, Hunt, 
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who allows that he has been living 
well for years on the generous ad- 
vances of money made to him by Mr 
Colburn, on account of this very book, 
dashes this charge in the face of a 
dead man,—and without any provo- 
cation from poor Byron on this point 
at least,—for he did not fabricate the 
story,—declares his belief with the 
same nonchalance as if he had been 
alluding to some poltroon broken for 
cowardice, that his Lordship, if he 
had been put to such a trial, would 
have disgraced himself and human 
nature by conduct, which the starve- 
ling who was famishing in falsehood 
had conceived of as the acme of ima- 
ginable wickedness, and the descrip- 
tion of it a happy hit for a biogra~ 

her, who had seemed to have shaken 

ands with his last red-herring, and 
breathed out an eternal farewell to 
his last noggin of Blue-ruin. 

‘* I suspect that personal anxiety, 
coming upon a constitution unwisely 
treated, had no small hand in hasten- 
ing his death in Greece.” The sus- 
picions of such a slave signify nothing. 
What he means by “ personal anxie- 
ty,” need not be explained after the 
preceding paragraph. ‘‘ No small 
hand,” &c. What a low vulgarism, 
in speaking of the death of Lord By- 
ron! Why did he not rather say— 
** finger in the pie?” He afterwards 
alludes to Lord Byron’s death-bed in 
a similar strain— as to what a man 
says on his death-bed, we are first to 
be certain that he did say it, and next 
we are to think what induces him to 
say it, and whethér it is as likely to be 
his strength as his weakness.” He 
alludes here to some affecting excla- 
mations said to have been uttered by 
Lord Byron on his death-bed, and in 
his delirium, about his wife and child. 
He wishes to disbelieve them—and it 
is but fitting that he, who has declared 
his belief that Lord Byron would have 
behaved like an abject coward, and 
far worse than an abject coward, in 
shipwreck—a mere imaginary case, 
affording an opportunity for malignant 
insult—should strive all he can to de- 
grade in his own mind the idea of his 
behaviour when death did come—that 
he should have not one single tear or 
term of pity to drop upon the bosom, 
within which “ that wild tumultuous 
thing, the heart of man,” and sucha 
man, was so soon to be hushed—that 
he should desire to defraud delirium 
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of its indistinct and indefinite longings 
after eyes and lips far away, that might 
and would have shed drops and kisses 
of entire forgiveness—and finally, af« 
fix to his coffin, or fling into his grave, 
a libel scribbled thus—without much 
regard to heraldry —‘“‘ Here lies George 
Gorduon— Lord Byron— tat. 37 — 
Leicu Hunt DouBTS GREATLY WHE= 
THER HE WAS A MAN OF COURAGE.” 

It seems that-a person, for whom 
Mr Hunt has a great respect, sent him 
a message by a kinsman informing 
him that a conclusion had been drawn 
from such passages as we have quo- 
ted, that he meant to charge Lord 
Byron with ‘‘ cowardice ;” and the 
conceited Cockney, evidently flattered 
by this message ‘‘ from the person for 
whom he has a great respect,” forth- 
with set himself, in a second long let- 
ter in the Morning Chronicle,—not to 
eat in his own words,—for while, like 
the dog, he returns to his vomit, yet, 
as dogs will do, he makes some scun- 
nering yawns at it, and cannot per- 
suade himseli to bolt it—but to lick 
them up a little round about the edges 
and corners, so that the nature of the 
deposit shall appear to the passers-by 
somewhat problematical, and with 
some sort of slight resemblance to that 
inoffensive, because useful article, a 
green-grass-encirled piece of vaccine 
matter, at once inoculation and ma- 
nure. In one or two sentences he 
seems not unwilling to retract, in 
some anxious to explain, and in others 
to modify ; but the result of the whole 
is adherence, on philosophical prin- 
ciples, to his first award. In the style 
and sentiment of this letter he out- 
Cockneys himself—but not a word 
does he let slip with reference to the 
darkest and foulest part of his charge 
against Byron. However, he quotes 
Cicero upon Mr Black, and talks of 
Julius Cesar scratching the top of his 
head with one of the tips of his fin- 
gers, that he might not displace the 
curls, and concludes with a paragraph 
which is indeed a psychological curio< 
sity, and as illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the present King of Cockaigne, 
as all the acts and events put together 
of his present Majesty’s most splendid 
and glorious reign. 

“ After all, sir, my doubt was only a 
doubt, however strongly expressed. I 
express doubts on the other side; Isum 
up all by saying that he was a ‘ contra- 
diction ;’ and the instances I put, on 
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either side, apply only to physical con- 
rage. If I doubt whether circumstances 
had left him enough of this to hinder 
him from becoming a victim to a state 
of protracted anxiety, exasperated by 
illness, and if I have too good reason 
to know that he wanted moral courage 
enough to face a part of society upon cer- 
tain points, I doubt not, that at any time 
of life he had quite sufficient to obey the 
calls of his favourite impulses, and to dare 
anything for their sake, as long as he 
could have been kept in action ; and this, 
perhaps, in sedentary and sophisticated 
times like the present, is as much as many 
men would require to be conceded them. 
Above all, sir, | pretend to little more 
myself; and only to that more, as far as 
endurance is concerned, and inasmuch as 
the circumstances of my life have led me 
to have greater views of what ought to 
be endured for mankind. With regard 
to physical courage, I lay claim, in some 
respects, to less than I have attributed to 
Lord Byron. If the readers who have 
formed that judgment of me solely by 
the partial extracts, had seen my book, 
they would have there found how little I 
make pretensions to the reverse. Ina 
family of men remarkable for their bra- 
very, I am in that respect the only timid 
person. Delicacy of organization, anxious 
rearing by a mother whose health had 
been shattered by adversity, a life. stu- 
dious, yet full of emotion, and cares and 
illnesses of no common sort, have forced 
me to confess to myself, on more than 
one occasion, that if I had no courage but 
what resulted from health and complex- 
ion, I should be at the mercy of every 
fear that came across me. _ I have great 
animal spirits, subject, during ill health, 
to as great incursions of melancholy ; but 
as the former mount up at the least as- 
pect of happiness, so a dread or a tender 
thought would bring in the latter to un- 
man me on graver occasions, if I had not 
learnt the art of strengthening myself by 
my very sympathies, and enlarging them 
till the crowd supported me. The first 
incursions of danger alarm and perplex 
me. After a morning’s writing I sliall 
occasionally be so sensitive (you will ex- 
cuse these personal details, considering 
the origin of them), that my fingers’ ends 
will tremble as if I had been a sot ; and 
my head has been s0 tried altogether, that 
I sometimes cannot bear the pressure of 
a hand upon it. When I was at sea, not 
living very wisely, and having my imagi- 
nation softened and detained in embrace 
by some peculiar circumstances,I felt as if 
I grew with fragile uneasiness. After this, 
sir, it may be Pggmitted me to say, ne- 
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vertheless, that owing to some opinions 
F entertain, I have great moral courage. 
¥ trust I have given more than one proof 
ef it in the course of my life; and 1 can- 
not conceive the case in which my sense 
of what was due to a generous notion of 
right and justice eould be put to the test, 
and anything induee me to desert it. En- 
sable me only to indentify myself with the 
eommon good, and allow me a pale face 
and a little reflection, and I have thoughts 
that would support me under any hazard, 
moral or personal.” 


One reads the above passage with 
somewhat of the same elevating and 
ennobling emotion with which he 
would read a self-exhibiting confes- 
sion from the autobiography of Alex- 
ander or of Alfred the Great. Our 
heart leaps within us, our nerves tin- 
gle, our blood burns, our flesh creeps, 
our “ fell of hair” rustles like the leaf- 
brow of a forest, or the heather fore- 
head of a hill, suddenly swept by the 
storm—if a soldier, we clap our bend 
unconsciously upon the hilt of our 
sword—if a civilian, we slap it as un- 
consciously upon the brawn of our 
thigh—if a clergyman, we deplore our 
eassock, and wish that we been 
born Joshua the son of Nun, or Gix 
deon, or Sampson, or LeighHunt. Yes, 
he is indeed, like young Norval—“ my 
beautiful, my brave!” Yes, he is like 
Ney, “the bravest of the brave.” Be- 
fore him, as generalissimo of the uni- 
ted armies of Cockaigne and Little 
Britain, Wellington would have grown 
pale, and fallem back with all his ar- 
my, like a fragment of “ cloudland ” 
before King Eolus, away from offered 
battle. Sir Thomas Picton wou'd have 
fainted and fallen into fits with fear, if 
left with the British rear-guard to op- 
pose the van of the Cockneys, with 





_King Leigh raging in the front with 


his yellow breeches. And had any 
change taken place in the policy that 
then guided the great governments of 
Kurope, so that this mightiest of the li- 
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neal descetidants of Lud, should have 


been called upon to take part with 
legitimaey and the Holy Alliance, can 
there now be a doubt in the mind of 
any single well-edueated man breath- 
ing in this island, that he would, ne 
less by his valour in the field, than his 
wisdom in the council, have restored 
and preserved the balance of power, not 
only in mere Europe, but in the civi- 
lized world? He of the Yellow Breeches 
eould have challenged him of the White 
Plume to single combat. The “ Beau 
Sabreur” would have been eut down 
by the ‘* Bow-Bell,’"—and Joachim 
Murat, King of Naples, succumbed to 
Leigh Hunt, King of Paddington, and 
with all his glories given up the ghost. 
That “ peace has its victories as well 
as war,” and that the spirit of this 
great monareh has hitherto been pa- 
cific rather than warlike, what reason 
has not the Duke of Wellington to be 
grateful to Providence, for otherwise 
on whose brow now would have been 
glittering the laurels.won at Water- 
loo ? Yes—Napoleon himself, though 
he knew it er reason to be grate-~ 
ful to Providence, that Leigh Huns 
had not been begotten a quarter of a 
century earlier, and been sent into the 
army as a drummer,—for if both 
these things had been dene, he would 
quickly have risen into the ranks, and 
as quickly out of them, nor ever stop- 
ped his career, till he had beaten Bo- 
naparte all to sticks,—prevented him 
from ever assuming the name of Na- 
poleon the Great,—and long before 
the conclusion of that famous Italian 
campaign, kicked him across or into 
the Po. 

We have been too long prosing away 
in our own usual good-natured strain, 
and therefore shall revive our rea- 
ders, and brighten their sleepy eyes 
with the admirable lines first print- 
ed, we believe, in the Times, and at- 
tributed, we hope justly, to Mr ‘Tho- 
mas Moore. 


THE * LIVING DOG” AND THE “ DEAD LION. 
From the Times of Thursday Jan. 10. 


Next week will be published (as “ Lives” are the rage 
The whole Reminiscences, wondrous and strange, 
Of a small puppy-dog that lived once in the cage 
Of the late noble lion at Exeter ’Change. 


Though the dog is a dog of the kind they call “ sad,’ 
Tis a puppy that much to good-breeding pretends; 
And few dogs have such opportunities had 
Of knowing how lions behave—among friends 


- 
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How that animal eats, how he moves, how he drinks, 
Is all noted down by this Boswell so small ; 
And ‘tis plain, from each sentence, the puppy-dog thinks 





That the lion was no such great things after all. 


‘hough he roared pretty well—this the puppy allows— 
It was all, he says, borrowed—all second-hand roar ; 
And he vastly prefers his own little bow-wows 
To the loftiest war-note the lion could pour. 


’Tis, indeed, as good fun as a Cynic could ask, 


3 


To see how this Cockney-bred setter of rabbits 
Takes gravely the Lord of the Forest to task, 
And judges of lions by puppy-dog habits. 


Nay, fed as he was (and this makes it a dark case) 
With sops every day from the lion’s own pan, 

He lifts up his leg at the noble beast’s carcase, 
And—does all a dog, so diminutive, can. 


However, the book’s a good book, being riclr in 
Examples and warnings to lions high-bred, 

How they suffer small mongrelly curs in their kitchen, 
Who'll feed on them living, and foul them when dead. 


Mr Hunt, who to the prating pert- 
ness of the parrot, the chattering 
impudence of the magpie,—to say 
nothing of the mowing malice of the 
monkey—adds the hissiness of the 
bill-pointing gander, and the gobble- 
bluster of the bubbly-jock,—to say 
nothing of the forward valour of the 
brock or badger,—threatens death and 
destruction to all writers of prose or 
verse, who shall dare to say black is 
the white of his eye, or that his book 
is not like a vase lighted up from 
within with the torch of truth. He 
hints, not darkly, that he possesses 
letters written by Lord Byron, the 
publication of which would render 
comical the distress of those friends 
whom they lampoon,—of those friends 
of Byron who have now been express- 

-ing their disgust, with this meanest of 
all the Wipers. 

Such threats are quite in character 
and in keeping with his nature, or 
rather his nothingness ; and by doing 
so, the paddock will only leap farther, 
and sink deeper, into the mud. Lord 
Byron’s power in satire is as well 
known as Leigh Hunt’s impotence. 
But the mute does not become a man 
by applying the bow-string at the beck 
of his master ; and the virility of the 
lawless verse of Byron, will not prove, 
that he who publishes it against his 
own scorners, is in heart and soul any- 
thing else than an ewnuch. 

Indeed, when we reflect on the lu« 


T. Prpcock. 


dicrous composition of this Cockuey’s 
character, take it as a whole, and on 
thecontempt in which it is held where- 
ever it is known, except in a few ob- 
scure nooks and corners, (and even 
there it is in but indifferent odour,) 
we suspect that many of our readers 
may wonder at the unnecessary paitis 
we have been at to impale the scrib- 
bler, and may think, that he should 
have been permitted to run up and 
down for a while, like a wasp, that has 
had the sting it had so repeatedly been 
darting into the sleeve of one’s coat, 
without even so much as once reaching 
the skin, at last caught fast among the 
texture,—like a wasp that, in attempt- 
ing to draw its sting out again, flies off 
with all its best entrails attached: to 
the puny wound in the broad cloth ; 
and then, after much blind bouncing 
against window-panes, much_ rapid 
running-to and fro thereon, and much 
soreentanglementamong spiders’ webs, 
drops down upon the floor, and, ere 
it has altogether ceased to crawl, is 
swept, if the scene of action be the 
kitchen, with a dishclout, along with 
the other dust of the day, into the 
grated way that leads into the com- 
mon sewer of the city. Perhaps they 
are right ; yet though there may bea 
little trouble, there can be no harm in 
chopping the head off the wasp, and 
cutting his body in two, by way of 
dispatching him, even although we 
know that his sting and entrails are 
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out, and that, by the laws of nature, 
he must die before sunset. 

An outrage on all English—on all 
human feeling, has been perpetrated, 
and to a slight degree now punished. 
The people of Britain though prepared, 
in their freedom, 

“ The blessings they enjoy to guard,” 

and holding, ofall those blessings, thrice 
blest the sacred privacy of the “ door 
within the door,” are yet far from being 
tremblingly or fastidiously sensitive 
to anything like allusion or approach 
even to the arp the fireside ; 
glimpees may occasionally be given to 
the eye of the world, of “‘ the old fami 
liar faces,” sitting in the light of the 
hearth, provided the window be “ half 
uncurtained” by a privileged hand, 
that knows when to draw up and when 
to let down the veil. The dearest friend 
aman can have hére, one that has knelt 
with him in prayer within the walls of 
his own house, that may have been 
with him on the evening of the day on 
which an only child had been carried 
out in its coffin—may say to the world, 
if the world desire to know something 
of him he loved, as he was in that 
privacy—he may say something to the 
world, after that other is dead—of 
his manners, his ways, his habits, his 
character. No fear that any natural 
right, which the dead still hold in 
their shrouds, will be violated by such 
revealment. But, should an enemy, ei- 
ther open or secret, who had been nurs- 
ing for years his hate to keep it warm, 
take that office upon himself, even 
with proudest proclamation of the 
love of truth sounded before him by 
many trumpeters, and advertised in 
all the newspapers at a penny per line, 
or a shilling the lie,—it is felt that an 
offence has been committed, and that 
the result must be evil. And this, 
too, in almost equal, nay, perhaps in 
greater degree, if the man whose pri- 
vate life and character his enemy un- 
dertakes publicly to expose, were a man. 
not only of many sorrows but of many 
sins, and against whose memory, there- 
fore, falsehood could be made to press 
more heavily along with the weight of 
truth. To keep by the unguarded 
side of such a man—at all times un- 
guarded either in confidence, in pride, 
or in recklessness,—to keep by his 
side like a shadow, and as dependent 
as a shadow for very being, — and 
years, long years afterwards—partly 
as an indulgence of spite, spleen, and 
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wounded vanity, and partly as a means 
of “ making a good deal of money,” as 
the phrase is—to rip up his charac- 
ter, not only without one single re« 
morseful pang, but with a continued 
glee that could only be supported by the 
gratification of an inordinate and un- 
natural passion of self-love—a self-love 
that had been stabbed to the core with 
an incurable wound,—which wound, 
strange and singular tosay. had become 


more painful when mortification and 


gangrene had taken place, than when 
most redly inflamed,—he who does 
this ought to have a peculiar Pur- 
gatory prepared for himself, — in 
which his punishment might princi- 
pally consist in perpetually ripping up 
all his old spiritual sores, and in feed- 
ing his insatiable maw with the fe- 
tid bandages, all the while haunted 
and tormented by the fierce Appari- 
tion of him he had on earth cozened, 
cringed to, lived upon, flattered, ha- 
ted, abused, and betrayed,—an Ap- 
parition only,—but still blue-devil 
enough to terrify a Cockney—while 
the Reality, of which it was but an 
image—an Eidolon—had washed off all 
its stains, and soared into the Empy- 
rean. Indeed, we think we could write 
a copy of strong verses—a copy of verses 
that would make Mr Hunt's distress 
comical, and yet offer no shew of vio- 
lence to that other one, being a thing 
so maj¢stical, entitled, ** Leigh Hunt 
and Lord Byron’s Ghost.” Yes—it 
shall be done—they shall be written 
—and we shall send his Majesty a 
presentation-copy. 

It has been seen how this poor de- 
vil strove, with all the little ingenuity 
hé pessesses, to wince himself into the 
trepidation of a sort of tenth part be- 
lief, that he was not Lord Byron’s 
guest in Italy, although living, with 
all his family, in his lordship’s house, 
associating daily with him and his 
mistress,—and cutting a gallant figure 
along with him on horseback, with blue 
frock, white waistcoat and trowsers, 
and velvet cap, ala Raphael. Now, 
setting aside altogether his viola- 
tion of the sanctity of the “ iisdem 
trabibus, the sacred inclosure of pri- 
vate walls”—is there not another kind 
of ‘‘ sacred inclosure,” a sacredness 


more profound— which he has violated 
in every page—the sacred inclosure 
of the private walls of the dark and 
narrow house appointed for all living ? 
Not a’single shadow of seriousness, 
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solemnity, or awe, ever crosses his 
mind. All his expressions of dis- 
like, spleen, anger, and hatred, are 
just as bitter as if he were venting 
them against a man now alive; though, 
to be sure, if that man had been alive 
the bitterness must have continued to 
bleed inwardly—it durst not have thus 
overflowed his lips. He has never, for 
a moment, been able to forget the sneer 
of that curled lip; it haunts him, to 
the utter exclusion of the noble face so 
beautiful in death, of the imagined still- 
ness and darkness of the cell, where, 
of it and all that once was Byron, 
*¢ Quot libras in Duce summo 
Invenies ?” 

Byron recklessly insulted Southey, 
and Southey bearded him in all his 
anger and all his pride. He owed it 
to himself and to his high name, not 
only to repel the unprovoked and un- 
justifiable aggression, but after ward- 
ing off, and receiving all blows on 
an undinted shield, to act on the of- 
fensive ; and since he had before him 
a foeman well worthy of his steel, to 
show that he knew how to wield it 
well, nor feared to turn the edge of 
the blade of “ ethereal temper.” It 
was like a combat between a Christian 
and a Paynim Knight—and the event 
was not such as could bear trumpet- 
ting in Heathenesse. But would 
Southey seek now to insult the me- 
mory of the dead Byron, in whose 
face, when living, he flung back scorn 
fur scorn? No—no—no! The his- 
torian of the Cid—the Campeador— 
received from his Maker too generous 
a nature for that—a nature imbued, 
in the progress of his noble pursuits, 
at once with a Christian and a chi- 
valrous spirit ; and at the door- way of 
the vault where Byron’s bones are now 
at rest, Southey, himself one of the 
great poets of England, but happicr— 
oh, far happier—in his blameless, and 
virtuous, and useful life than his com- 
peer in genius, would now, without 
one drop of bitterness in his heart, 
elevated by its forgiveness, and awed 
by the mystery of the hush that al- 
lays all the tempests of human pas- 
sion, bow down his forehead over the 
ancestral insignia on that coffin, and 
devoutly pray, “‘ Peace to thy soul !” 

But—for the present—we have done 
with this record of Lord Byron, and 
shail turn, for a few minutes, to what 
Hunt says of some of Lord Byrons 
contem porarics. 
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With scarcely one of the whole set 
is the chafed Cockney well pleased. 
He is upon much better terms with 
himself than with the most favoured 
of his friends ; and those whom he 
does rouse, he contrives to make truly 
ridiculous. It appears from the Pre- 
face that he had painted a full-length 
portrait of that perfect gentleman, Mr 
Hazlitt—but partly to oblige Mr Col- 
burn, if we do not mistake, and partly 
because he must have pais! a 
although he says not—with the ami- 
able original, whom he now accuses 
of having ‘ a most wayward and cruel 
temper,” ‘* which has ploughed cuts 
and furrows in his face”—*“ and ca- 
pable of being inhuman in some 
things”—he has not given the picture 
a place in the gallery. Of Mr Moore 
he begins with drawing a favourable 
likeness—but having something of the 
spleen towards him too, he puts on not 
a few touches, meant to dash its plea- 
santness, and leaves it in a very un- 
finished state—for no other or better 
reason that we can discover, than that 
Mr Moore most justly had said to 
Lord Byron that “ the Liberal had a 
taint in it,” had, at a public dinner iu 
Paris, spoken highly ef England, and 
in some verses written rather dispara- 
gingly of that very indulgent person, 
Madame Warrens. On one occasion, 
he designates him by the geographic 
designation of ‘‘ a Derbyshire poet”— 
Mr Moore, we believe, having had a 
cottage in that county—admitting in 
a note, that at the time he had been 
too angry with Mr Moore to honour 
him so highly as to call him by his 
name—and on many occasions he 
sneers at him for living so much in 
that high society, from which all Cock. 
_ are of course excluded—and now, 
as has been mentioned, he threatens 
him with the posthumous satire of 
Lord Byron. 

To Mr Campbell he is exceedingly 
complimentary—and has, he thinks, 
hit off the character of that dclightful 
poet in two words; he is a ‘‘ French 
Virgil.” What that means, we do 
not presume even to conjecture ; but 
be its intents wicked or charitable, it 
is a mere parody on Mr Charles Lamb’s 
not very prudent or defensible remark 
about Voltaire,—of which, a word by 
and by. In the midst even of his ad- 
miration, he cannot help being impera 
tinent ; and he tells the world that 
Mr Campbell gladly relaxes from the 
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Toftiness of poetry, and delights in Cot- 
ton’s Travestie of bi « » (a most 
beastly book) and that his conversa- 
tion “ is as far as may be from any 
thing like a Puritan.” In short, he 
insinuates, that Mr Campbell’s con- 
versation is what some might call free 
and easy, and others indecent,—a com- 
pliment, we believe, as awkward as un- 
true. He pretends to be enraptured 
with the beautiful love and marriage 
scenes in Gertrude of Wyoming ; but 
we know better, and to assure him 
that heis not. In confirmation of the 
correctness of our opinion, we refer 
him to the Story of Rimini. 

Mr Theodore Hook he also attempts 
to characterise ; and to us, who know 
a thing or two, this is about one of the 
basest bits of his book. Not a sylla- 
ble of censure does he pass upon that 
gentleman, but a wish “ that he had 
stuck to his humours and farces, for 
which he had real talent, instead of 
writing politics.” Now, there is no 
term of contumely and abuse allowable 
in low society, which Mr Hunt and 
his brothers, and the rest of the gang, 
have not heaped upon Mr Hook’s head, 
in the Examiner, as if he were excom- 
municated and outcast from the com- 
pany of all honest men. But Mr Col- 
burn is Mr Hook’s publisher, and he is 
now also Mr Hunt’s ; and therefore he, 
who takes for motto, “ It is for slaves to 
lie, and freemen to speak truth,” thus 
compromises, we must not say his con~ 
science, but that which, with him, 
stands instead of it, party and personal 
spite, and winds up a most flattering 
account of Mr Hook’s delightful, com- 
panionable qualities, with the slight- 
est and faintest expression of dis- 
sent,—if it even amount to that,— 
from his politics, that. his breath, 
which is ‘‘ sweet air,’ can be made 
to murmur. We have the confession 
of this miserable sacrifice of his perso- 
nal and party spite, under his own 
hand. In one of his lettersin the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, he says, probably in 
consequence of his paltriness having 
been pointed out by “‘ the gentleman 
for whom he has a respect,” “ I wish, 
in his good-nature to others, and his 
exceeding notion of mine, Mr Col- 
burn had not hazarded doing me avery 
painful disservice with my ers, by 
omitting, in its passage through the 
press, a concluding line or two in my 
notice of Mr Theodore Hook. I had 
no wish to say anything at all of Mr 
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Hook ; and could, with pleasure, have 
omitted the whole notice of him, had 


Mr Colburn wished it. But after 
my pleasanter recollections of him, (as 
they now stand unqualified in my 
book,) it becomes doubly necessary 
not to omit the drawbacks I had to 
make on a writer of his outrageous 
description ; and my account of him, 
instead of ending with the two or three 
words now concluding it, should have 
terminated thus—‘ that I wished he 
had stuck to his humours and farces, 
for which he had real talent, instead 
of attempting to cut up a great man 
for the hesode, and taking a silver 
fork, and a seat at a great table, for 
the refinement he has missed!” This 
makes the matter much worse. Mr 
Colburn did right to scratch out,— 
without condescending to mention the 
erasure to Mr Hunt,—this piece of 
unintelligible impudence respecting 
his friend Mr Hook; but Mr Hunt 
had not thetythe of the spirit of alouse, 
to take ma treatment so tenderly, 
and even to compliment Mr Colburn 
on the oceasion. If the erasure mate- 
rially altered his meaning, what is he, 
to talk so sweetly about Mr Colburn? 
If it did not, what is he, to talk so 
sweetly about Mr Hook, after his gang, 
and himself at the head of it, hada 
hundred times proclaimed him to bea 
felon? How Theodore must despise 
the fawning hypocrite! Conscious of his 
own perfect innocence of the charges 
from which he suffered so much,—for 
he was just as innocent of them as 
Mr Thomas Moore was of the charges 
of the same kind brought against him, 
—Mr Hook could well afford to look at 
the brutal abuse of Mr Hunt and his 
associates with indifference, but this 
offer to salve with spittle a wound that 
had never been inflicted, must be very 
loathsome to him ; and the sight of 
Hunt in Mr Colburn’s shop must 
make him sick. The clause, as it ori- 
ginally stood, too, is utter nonsense. 
For excellent as we do not doubt Mr 
Hook’s farces were, is it to be regret~ 
ted, that the writing of the best farces 
that ever were roared at, till the pit 
exhibited several elderly gentlemen in 
strong convulsions, should have been 
relinquished for the powerful prose and 
various verse of the John Bull? Ifhe 
does not allude to the John Bull, then 
he is a slave that sinks the truth ; for 
the John Bull has for years been the 
monster that filled him with horror 
14 
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and dread. If he does allude to the 
John Bull, then he is a slave that slurs 
over the truth for the reasons of a 
slave, and what then is the proper 
application of his motto ? 

If anything could make Charles 
Lamb ridiculous, Mr Hunt's extra~ 
vagance would, in the section in which 
the truly original and delightful Elia 
is made to figure. He “ has a head 
worthy of Aristotle,” anfl “ his face 
resembles that of Bacon, with less 
worldly vigour, and more sensibility.” 
No man but must be vexed and dis 
gusted with such grossness of folly. 
Then ‘‘ one could imagine him crack- 
ing a jest in the teeth of a ghost, and 
melting into thin air himself, out of 
a sympathy with the awful.” Bein 
told that somebody had lampoone 
him, he said, “‘ Very well ; 1’ll Lamb- 

un him.” He dumbfounded a 
ong tirade one evening, by taking the 
pipe out of his mouth, and asking the 
speaker, “‘ whether he meant to sa 
that a thief was not a good man.’ 
“He hardly contemplates with pa- 
tience the fine new buildings in the 
Regent's Park ; and privately speaking, 
he has a grudge against official hea- 
ven-expounders, or clergymen.” “ He 
wrote in the London Magazine two 
lives of Liston and Munden, which 
the public took for serious, and which 
exhibit an extraordinary jumble of 
imaginary facts, and truth of bye- 
painting. Munden he makes born at 
* Stoke-Poggies,’ the very sound of 
which is like the actor speaking and 
digging his words.” To a person 
abusing Voltaire, and injudiciously op- 
posing his character to that of Jesus 
Christ, he said admirably well— 
though he by no means overrates Vol- 
taire, nor wants reverence in the other 
quarter, that Voltaire was a very good 
Jesus Christ for t¢e French.” He 
once said to a brother whist- player, 
who had a hand more clever than 
clean, and who had enough in him to 
afford the joke, “ Oh, if dirt were 
ttumps, what hands you would hold ?” 

All this proves, that Mr Lamb has 
a head worthy of Aristotle, and that 
he ought to have a face like that of 
Bacon. The saying about Voltaire is 
most repulsively narrated; and Mr 
Lamb, who took such offence with Mr 
Southey for regretting that Elia’s es- 
says had not a sounder religious feel- 
ing, what will he say—or feel, at least 
—about the sad jumble of offensive 
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and childish nonsense, which, without 
having the capacity of re-creating the 
circumstances in which the words were 
uttered, or imparting the slightest feel 
ing of the spirit in which they were 
conceived, Hunt has palmed off upon 
the public as characteristic specimens 
of the conversation of Charles Lamb? 

There is a long section on Mr Shele 
ley, which, in spite of the gruss aff-ce 
tation and exaggeration of feeling with 
which it is overlaid, and much poor 
criticism, cannot be read without ine 
terest. We believe, that Mr Hunt’s 
affection for Mr Shelley was as sincere 
as anything good can be sincere in a 
Cockney ; yet he cannot express it 
without a Scion self-conceit, that 
frequently gives his most pathetic wail 
ings and laments a very suspicious cha 
racter—as if his griefs and his sorrows, 
if not altogether, were very much a 
Hum. Mr Shelley, to the wretched« 
ness and ruin of the best years of life, 
*« his bright and shining youth,” was 
not only not a Christian, but had cons 
ceived an insane hatred of Christianie 
ty. He had suffered his imagination 
to be so overmastered by the idea of 
the corruptions and pollutions of Chris- 
tianity introduced into it by men, that 
he came to look on it, as now professe 
ed in the most enlightened nations, 
and taught by the ministers of the 
Reformed religion, as a baneful and 
hateful superstition. The excesses of 
vituperation in prose and in verse, to 
whieh he was thus led, were enore 
mous and shocking—as he at all times 
spoke of the Deity and the Saviour as 
hideous monsters, created by the worst 
fears, hopes, and desires of the weak 
est and wickedest of men. Hunt, too, 
of course, glories in being not a Chris< 
tian; and the first and strongest bond 
between Mr Shelley and him, was, 
doubtless, their Infidelity. Shelley’s 
eloquent and poetical ravings can with 
difficulty be endured, for sake of that 
eloquence and that poetry, often tran 
scendent, and far more for sake of the 
insane sincerity with which, in the 
delusion of an inflamed imagination, 
they were poured tumultuously out ; 
but Hunt’s infidelity is chicfly distin. 
guished by its impudence—and though 
we have too much humanity to wish 
to see really restored the stake and 
the faggot, we cannot help pleasing 
ourselves, in a dream, with the most 
absurd air of Cockney conceit, and im- 
pertinent eee, with which 
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he would have ambled to the stake, 

« with light-blue frock, white waist- 

coat and trowsers, and velvet cap a /a 

Raphael s he would have cut a gallant 
re 


We took a deep interest in Mr 
Shelley. Full of admiration of his 
genius, and pity for his misconduct 
and misfortunes, we spoke of him at 
all times with an earnestness of feel- 
— we know he felt, and for 
which we received written expressions 
of gratitude from some by whom he 
was, in spite of all his unhappy errors, 
most tenderly beloved. Mr Hunt 
must know this; but he is one of 
those “ lovers of truth,” who will not, 
if he can help it, suffer any one single 

rk of it to spunk out, unless it 
shine in his own face, and display its 
pretty features to the public, ‘ rescued 
only by thought from insignificance.” 
Moreover, he hates this Magazine, 
not altogether, perhaps, without some 
little reason of a personal kind—and, 
therefore, as a “ lover of truth,” is 
bound never to see any good in it, 
even if that good be the cordial praise 
of the genius of his dearest friend, 
and, when it was most needed, a fear- 
less vindication of all that could be vin- 
dicated in his opinions, and conduct. 

It was Hazlitt, we believe, who ac- 
cused us of praising Shelley, because he 
was a gentleman; and we must confess, 
that the accusation, however shocking, 
is far from being untrue, and af- 
fords an easy and satisfactory explana- 
tion to Hazlitt of much of our cen- 
sure of himself ; but Hunt, as mean as 
Hazlitt is audacious, tries to keep the 
fact of our kindness to Mr Shelley and 
his kindly feelings, and those of his 
friends, towards us, under his thumb, 
bitterly feeling that we alone were the 
friends of Shelley, when he was en- 
compassed by foes ; and that we, and 
none but we, won the world to look 
upon him with pity and forgiveness 
—on his genius with admiration. 

We have hinted, that Hunt’s feel- 
ings of friendship for Mr Shelley are 
frequently so absurdly expressed, that 
rj does very much the appearance 
of being alla hum. Mr Shelley had 
given him such large sums of money, 
which Hunt never made the slightest 
effort to repay,—preferring a gift to a 
loan,—that his generosity is the string 
on which Hunt constantly keeps harp- 
ing ; but that his own meanness may 
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not a to be in proportion, he des 
dines that, with all he eulpable ims 
prudence in money-matters, he was 
always ready to share his last shilling 
with a friend. Why, a man who lays 
himself under pecuniary obligations 
to dear friend, common acquaintance, 
and insolent foe, and trusts that, with- 
out any painful exertion on his part, 
one and all of these will be repaid, 
either in money, or in paper worth, 
in another and a richer world, would 
be, if possible, a more absurdly con- 
temptible creature than even Leigh 
Hunt, were he, at the same time, 
to be niggardly of the cash so very 
easily acquired, and out of the last 
shilling remaining, after the relief of 
his own pinching necessities, and the 
indulgence of his own lazy luxuries, 
to grudge even one farthing to a friend. 
This would be not only out of the 
order of human, but of Cockney na- 
ture. But how small needs be the 
self-praise due to such charity to others 
which is but the poor candle-end 
parings of charity previously bestow- 
ed on him who thus does not withhold 
from “ his pal” his ultimate or pen- 
ultimate doit! We are running away, 
however, from Mr Hunt’s most vaunt- 
ed friendship with Mr Shelley.—Here 
is a specimen. 

“ Good God! The mention of this 
imitation makes me recollect under what 
frightful circumstances of gaiety we re- 
turned from performing an office, more 
than usually melancholy, on the sea- 
shore. I dare allow myself only to al- 
lude to it. But we dined and drank after 
it—-dined little, and drank much, Lord 
Byron had not shone that day, even in his 
cups. For myself, I had bordered upon 
emotions which I have never suffered 
myself to indulge; and which foolishly 
as well as impatiently render calamity, as 
somebody termed.ijt, ‘ an affront, and not 
a misfortune.’ The barouche drove ra- 
pidly through the forest of Pisa. We 
sang, we laughed, we shouted. I even 
felt a gaiety the more shocking, because 
it was real, and a relief. What the coach- 
man thought of us, God knows! but he 
helped to make up a ghastly trio. He 
was a good-tempered fellow, and an af- 
fectionate husband and father; yet he 
had the reputation of having offered his 
master to knock a man on the head. I 
wish to have no such waking dream again. 
It was worthy of a German ballad.” 

They had been burning Shelley’s 
body on the shore, thrown up in cors 
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ruption from the sea. We can allow 
to Byron, or such beings as Byron, 
any Fane 4 or wild extravagance of 
passion ; but pert, prim, prating, ime 
ponent Leigh Hunt no to be per- 
orming a part worthy of a German 
ballad, is too much for the gravity of 
the most saturnine and melancholic. 
One single unhappy line lets out the 
hoax.—‘ WHat THE COACHMAN 
THOUGHT OF US, GoD KNOWS.” 
“ Tramp, tramp, across the land they go, 
Plash, plash, across the sea; 
Hurra! the dead can ride apace! 

Dost fear to ride with me ?” 

Suppose Leonora had answered— 
“ Not at all, sir ; but remember I am 
in my chemise, and what the tide- 
waiters and the turnpike-men will 
think of us, God knows !” 

In speaking of Mr Keats, on the 
other hand, Hunt’s indignation at our 
severities, bursts out all in a bluster. 
He goes back into the darkness of an 
tiquity, and endeavours to discover 
the origin of the Magazine. It was 
set agoing, as an organised system of 
abuse,—and, “ unfortunately,” quoth 
his Majesty, ‘some of the knaves 
were not destitute of talent; the 

ounger were tools of older ones, who 
ept out of sight.” ‘ The contrivers 
of this system of calumny thought 
that it suited their views, trading, po- 
litical, and personal, to attack the 
writer of the present work. They did 
so, and his friends with him, Mr 
Keats among the number.” I treat« 
ed these anonymous assailants with 
indifference in the first instance, and 
certainly should not have noticed them 
at all, had not another person chosen 
to call upon them in my name. Cir- 
cumstances then induced me to make 
a more B pgs ged call ; it was not 
answered ; and the two parties re 
treated, they into their meanness, 
and I into my contempt.” This 
sounds all mighty valiant—and no 
one can read the words, without be- 
lieving that ‘‘ Hunt sent a challenge 
to Dunbar, saying, Charlie meet me 
if you daur,” and that his challenge 
struck a cold terror into the heart of 
“* rough old General Izzard.” But Mr 
Hunt has waxed tea-pot valiant, when 
recording in old age the bold achieve- 
ments of his youth. All that he did 
was, to ask the General’s name, that 
he might bring an action against him 
for libel. Half a syllable, with any 
other import, would have brought the 
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General, without an hour’s delay, be< 
fore the eyes of the astonished Cocke 
ney. Hunt mags. fiddle-faddli 
with attorneys, solicitors, 
barristers, for months together, till 
finding fees troublesome, and that 
there been no libel, but in his 
own diseased imagination, or guilty 
conscience, he “ retreated into his 
contempt,” and in contempt he has, 
we believe, ever since remained. 

“* | have since regretted,” continues 
the ninny,“‘on Mr Keats’ account, that 
I did not take a more active pt The 
scorn which the public and they would 
feel for one another before long was 
evident enough ; but, in the mean- 
time, an injury, in every point of 
view, was done to a young and sen- 
sitive nature, to which I ought to 
have been more alive. The truth is, 
I never thought about it, nor, I be- 
lieve, did he, with a view to my taking 
any farther notiee.”—** I little sus 
pected at that time, as I did after 
wards, that the hunters had struck 
him ; that a delicate organization, 
which already anticipated a premature 
death, made him feel his ambition 
thwarted by those fellows; and that 
the very imputation of ~~ impas 
tient, was resented by him, and preyed 
on his mind. Hap HE SAID BUT A 
WORD TO ME ON THE suBJECT, I 
WOULD HAVE KEPT NO MEASURES 
WITH THEM!!!” 

There spoke the ‘‘ worried majesty 
of Cockaigne!” His intimate friend 
dying of this Magazine, and Hunt, 
the physician, unable from the symp- 
toms to conjecture the complaint ! 
Experience had been lost upon him ; 
for even then he was himself far 
from being recovered from that dis< 
ease, then indeed endemical in Cock- 
aigne. But this “ Lover of Truth” 
forgets, that he had already assured 
Lord Byron, that Mr Keats’ life had 
not been “ snuffed out by an article,” 
although the Quarterly Review had 

ievously hurt it—and he forgets that 

e did not mention at that time, the 
name of this Magazine as an accessory 
in anyway to that young man’s decease. 
It is base falsehood and folly altogether. 
Mr Keats died in the ordinary course 
of nature. Nothing was ever said 
in this Magazine about him, that 
needed to have given him an hour’s 
sickness ; and had he lived a few 
— longer, he would have profited 

y our adyice, and been grateful for 
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it, although perhaps conveyed to him 
in a pill rather too bitter. Hazlitt, 
Hunt, and other unprincipled infidels, 
were his ruin. Had he lived a few 
ears longer, we should have driven 
im in disgust from the gang that were 
ene affixing a taint to his name. 
is genius we saw, and praised ; but 
it was deplorably sunk in the mire 
of Cockneyism, and never, without a 
thorough washing to its plumage, 
could it 
“ Have borne no token of the sabler 
streams, 
And soar’d far off among the swans of 
Thames.” 

Ten years afterwards, forward comes 
the very forward Mr Leigh Hunt, and 
staring like a Saracen or a Whahabee, 
informs the world of our narrow escape 
from immolation on the altar of friend- 
ship at his sacrificial and bloody hands. 
** He would have kept no measures 
with us.” Yes, he would—just such 
measures as a tailor keeps, who on 
being ushered into the parlour, a 
smart, pert, apish prig, with an at- 
tempt at mustachoes, just as you are 
beginning to suspect that he is a friend 
sent with a message from a half-pay 
officer, whose insolence you had the 
night before checked in the critic-row 
of the pit of the theatre, instead of a 
challenge pulls out of his pocket a few 
miles of tape, and as all the tailor 
stands suddenly confessed, takes mea 
sure of you for—what shall we say ? 
—a pair of yellow breeches, and then 
bowing backwards, falls head over 
heels over Bronte asleep on the bear, 
and disappears in a fraction. 

In pow wm part of the book, Hunt 
quotes a few sentences, which seem 
very good ones, from an old article in 
the Magazine on Lord Byron,—and 
adds, ‘ there follows something about 
charity, and clay-idols, and brutal 
outrages of all the best feelings ; and 
Mr Blackwood, having finished his 
sermon, retires to count his money, 
his ribaldry, and his kicks.” Here 
Hunt considers Mr Blackwood as the 
writer of the Critique, or Sermon in 

uestion, and indeed he often speaks of 
that gentleman as the author of the 
articles that have kicked up such a 
** stoure” in Cockney-land. On other 
occasions, when it suits his purpose, he 
gives himself the lie direct,—but pro 
bably all this passes for wit behind the 
counter. Mr Colburn, however, can- 
not like it ; nor would it be fair, not« 
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withstanding the judicious erasures 
which ee en on the MS. in be 
rogress through the press, to consider 
that patinen the author of ‘* Lord 
Byron and his Contemporaries,” any 
more than of those very entertaining 
but somewhat personal articles in the 
Magazine of which he is proprietor, 
entitled ‘ Sketches of the Irish Bar.” 
That Mr Blackwood should occasional. 
ly retire to count his money, seems not 
atall unreasonable in a publisher carry- 
ing on a somewhat complicated, ex- 
tensive, and flourishing trade. It is 
absolutely necessary that he should 
so retire into the Sanctum, at which 
times even we do not think of disturb 
ing him ; but we put it to Mr Hunt 
himself, whether it be not more hoe 
nourable to count the money which a 
man makes by his own industry, even 
although objections, on the score of hu« 
manity,might lie against certain articles 
in a Periodical Work published by the 
man so counting his money, articles in 
which one Cockney in particular had 
his back scarified by the knout, and 
his nose slit, previous to his being sent 
across the Steppes into Siberia,—than 
it ever can be to another man to avow 
himself—as Hunt has done—incapa- 
ble of counting the money, which, in 
hundreds and in thousands, (L.1400 
from Mr Shelley,) he has, in that beg- 
gary to which his own imprudence 
ad confessedly reduced him, accept 
ed at the hands of friends who pitied 
his distress, and on the memory of 
one of whom he, after the death of 
the Formidable Illustrious, has ate 
tempted to commit murder? With 
respect to ‘his kicks,” which Mr 
Blackwood retires to count—we pre« 
sume Hunt alludes to a personal out 
rage attempted to be committed on 
Mr Blackwood, some ten years ago, 
by a fellow twice his size—which 
outrage, although as distant from any« 
thing in the shape of a kick, as Mr 
Hunt’s ninny-noddle is from his pal- 
try posteriors, was repelled with such 
promptitude and decisive effect, with 
a good oaken towel, that the aggres- 
sor took coach immediately, and was 
drawn in anything but triumph, by 
four bay blood-horses, into the second 
city in the empire. O, Hunt, Hunt! 
—are you not conscious of being the 
poorest creature of all the Cockneys ? 
Mr Hunt having thus, as he sup- 
poses, disposed of Lord Byron, and 
taken in hand a few of his contempo- 
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raries, squirts out his spleen upon the 
greatest of them all—Sir Walter Scott. 
It does not appear that he ever saw 
the Baronet—but he labours under a 
dislike of that distinguished person, 
at once ludicrous and loathsome. He 
seems to believe that Sir Walter has 
an enmity towards him—originating 
probably in jealousy of his genius— 
and tries to show his magnanimity in 
nevertheless expressing a rather fa- 
vourable opinion of the Novels and 
Romances, to which it seems he was 
among the first to direct the attention 
of the public. The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, 
&c. he thinks very so-so performan- 
ces, and that Sir Walter is but a poor 
t. But he hates the man—with a 
atred which may be more easily de- 
scribed by illustration than resolved 
by analysis. 

Gentle Reader—Let us so arouse 
your imagination, that you see a Lion 
sleeping in the shade, or rather couch- 
ed in a conscious slumber, his mag- 
nificent mane spread abroad in the 
forest gloom, and the growling thun- 
der hushed beneath it as in a lower- 
ing cloud. Suppose him Sir Walter. 
Among the branches of a tree, a little 
way off, sits a monkey, and did you 
ever hear such a chatter? The blear- 
eyed abomination makes his very ug- 
liest mouths at the monarch of the 
wood; and shrieking in his rage, not 
altogether unlike something human, 
_ dangles first from one twig, and then 
from another, still higher and higher 
up the tree, with an instinctive though 
unnecessary regard for the preserva- 
tion of his nudities, clinging at once 
by paw and by tail, making assurance 
doubly sure that he shall not lose his 
hold, and drop down within range of 
Sir Leoline. Suppose him Leigh 
Hunt. The sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft fondly aad idly ima- 
gines, that the Lion is lying there me- 
ditating his destruction,—that those 
claws, whose terrors are now tamed in 
glossy velvet, and which, if suddenly 
unsheathed, would be seen blushing 
perhaps with the blood of pard or 
panther, were given him by nature 
for the express purpose of waging high 
warfare with the genus Simia! The 
grinning and greedy egotist, as he 


kceps all the while cracking nuts, vo- 
mited out of the gullet-pouch pro- 
vided for a fruit larder, close to the 
jugular, blowing the nostrils of him 
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with the fingers of one hand, and 
making those of the other useful, at 
the other extremity, in entomological 
researches, has not the slightest doubt 
in the world, that he haunts the wae 
king and the sleeping dreams of the 
Lion inden or desert. Those tusks of 
his that can churn to curd the spine, 
those paws of his that can smite to 
shivers the skull of the buffalo, were 
beyond all doubt given the Lion that 
he might be the murderer of monkeys ! 
But pray, Jacko Macko, how do you 
account for that tail, three yards lon 
with a tuft at the end ont, oft sud- 
denly elevated and unfurled, like a 
meteor streaming to the wind? Why, 
you believe the Lion to be his own 
standard-bearer, do you, and the sole 
end of that tail and that tuft a warn- 
ing to you and your brethren in arms 
forthwith to swarm up trees, “ with 
fear of change perplexing monkeys ?” 
The Lion,-all this blessed time, is 
dreaming of devouring an antelope, a 
gazelle, an Abyssinian maid, dulcimer 
and all, or the Hottentot Venus. That 
such wretches as monkeys, apes, ba- 
boons, and so forth, exist, he knows; 
for too often they have come between 
the wind and his nobility. But as to 
killing one of them, or—oh, horror !— 
eating him, he would rather die a 
thousand deaths, and lie alive a whole 
African summer, shrivelling up into 
a skinny skeleton, The alarm of the 
monkey at the lion is an anomaly 
in nature; for, regarding the other 
tribes of the inferior creatures, we 
never see fear without danger ; where- 
as a lion cannot so much as yawn on 
his own account, with those deep. 
hanging chops of his, or with his fine, 
deep, bass voice, to which Bartleman’s 
was a squeaking counter, treat hime 
self to a solo, but the whole wilder- 
ness of monkeys is thrown into one 
consternation and one chatter !—Why 
is this ? 

But perhaps, gentle reader, your 
imagination is but sluggish and slow, 
and cannot picture to itself with suf- 
ficient vividness, the lion and the 
monkey—Scott and Hunt. Try then 
the stag-hound and the cur. The stage 
hound has been all day hunting on t 
Black Mount, where the fern is likea 
forest, the heather-bloom brighter and 
higher than the plumed head of an 
of the heroes that fought of old wi 
Fingal—the moss- wide, and deep, 
and black, in which armies whele 
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might sink—the desert eprinkied with 
rocks as with stones, and bristling up, 
up, up, for three thousand feet with 
unstormable battlements and batteries, 
while here and there a single oak-tree, 
bare and blasted, stands like a flag- 
staff after the flag has been blown 
away—not struck—and that glorious 
musician, the wind, plays by fits his 
therings and his marches, that have 
, and will fill for ever, the spirits 
of the Gael, with unconquered and 
unconquerable valour. There lies the 
noble stag-hound, panting beside the 
breathless bulk of that red-deer, 
whose belling shall nevermore be heard 
in the desert! He pulled him down 
in spite of all his antlers, entangled 
as you see them uow in the heather, 
with here and there a twig of bruised 
oak or birch, that shows how, during 
his fleet, but not fearful flight, he had 
been borne, whirlwind-like, through 
coppice and forest, till the far-off 
echoes answered to the crash, and the 
welcome sound awoke many a bugle- 
blast from hunters hidden, as they 
toiled along, in brake and bower, up 
torrent-channel, down lines of green- 
wood lying by the brightnessof brooks, 
and over many a lower hill embosom- 
ed between the mighty mountains en- 
closing one of our great Highland 
glens. There he lies with feet and 
lips blood-blushing, but his eye, ere- 
while so bright in the chase and the 
conflict, now calm, and grave, and so= 
lemn. Oscar would not harm a child ; 
and so a child is playing with his very 
paws, wondering to see them so gory, 
the childof the forester, whose hut is in 
that pine-wood—and what think you 
of her, his young Saxon wife, breath- 
ing and blushing in her lowland beau- 
ty, and arrayed in the tartan of her 
husband’s clan, offering the cup of 
Glenlivet with a white hand, and the 
Doric sweetness of her own native 
accents, betraying her birth-place 
among the banks and braes of bonny 
Doon, the land of Coila and of her 
darling son, Burns, her lyrical poet on 
earth, just as the lark is her lyrical 
poet in heaven ? 

Gentle reader, you can have little 
difficulty in recognising in this stag- 
hound an image of Sir Walter, and 
still less in recognising Leigh Hunt 
in the following image of a cur, ap- 
parently produced by a cross between 
a turnspit and a poodle. What is the 
creature doing here? Surely, surely, 
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the beiyeemnptive to the kitchen 


wheel and the court-yard-pond, will 
not have the impertinence to lift a 
leg against the lady-fern and the vire 

in heather? Not a stone in this 

istrict that will answer his pur- 
pose. The Highlands of Scotland 
were not made for poodles. Only 
see how he turns out his toes! The 
length of the animal’s body is sur- 
prising, and has been transmitted to 

im through a long line of ancestors, 
up to the original turnspit that was the 
first founder of the family. Look at his 
head—for face he has little or none, exe 
cept through a shock of hair of a dirty 
yellow, something blear and blackish, 
that may possibly be eyes, and a hedge- 
hog-looking nose, doubtless cold and 
clammy, better at scenting the eviscer- 
ation of chicken than the taint of the 
red-deer’s hoof, as it scatters the dewe 
drops from harebell and heather. He 
is evidently out of temper, but with 
what nobody can tell, for nobody, as 
far as we know, has been whipping 
him; yet his birses are up on his 
shoulder, and the nape of his neck, 
while his tail, as it is neither short 
nor long, so neither is it up nor 
down, crooked over his hurdies, nor 
clapt between his legs, but in a posi« 
tion alike equivocal and indescribable, 
like that of the Courier newspaper 
about a month ago, which could not 
be said to be looking either up or down, 
to the right or the left, to the Whigs 
or the Tories, to the Church. esta- 
blishments or Dissenting meeting- 
houses, to war or peace, Greek or Turk, 
Christian or Cockney, but to be gra- 
dually and ae tly acquiring that 
inexpressible expression of counte- 
nance that belongs to a sailor employ- 
ed in attempting to trim a crank, over- 
ballasted, sea-worthless boat, who, 
poor fellow, keeps skipping first to this 
side then to that, now near the bow, 
now the stern, and now about mid- 
ships, till the craft giving an unex- 
pected lurch, he falls over to leeward, 
and becomes for life a pauper and a 
pensioner in Davy’s come. But the 
secret of the cur’s anger breaks out, 
—for he beholds the stag-hound lying 
in his state,—and the blood of all the 
turnspits and all the poodles burns 
within his veins. He dares not yet 
bark,—but the cur has courage for a 
snivel, as he keeps sneaking round and 
round, farther off and farther off,— 
though he deludes himself into a bee 
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lief that it is nearer and nearer, in 
each successive circle which he de- 
scribes,—till eventually going off at a 
tangent, amd summoning up all his 
hereditary heroism on a distant knoll, 
he ventures to vent it in two or three 
shabby snarls, and then “ starting 
back, he knows not why, even at the 
sound himself has made,” he scampers 
off, with violent yelping, as if he had 
been suddenly scalded in the kitchen, 
and knocking himself against stocks 
and stones, still with his head turned 
towards the stag-hound, who believes 
him to be some new varmint, he dis- 
appears in the horizon amidst roars of 
laughter, while perhaps some grim 
Gael, at the close of his guffaw, lets 
drive at the Cockney cur with slugs or 
swan-shot, nobody taking the trouble 
to look whether he has been killed or 
not, so that an end has been put to his 
absurd youffing and yelping, and the 
heather-stalks freed from all future 
contamination. Come, now—don’t 
pity the poodle. 

Gentle reader, you have seen an 
Eagle, alive and sun-soaring, hunting 
for prey, or for an appetite in a storm ? 
A ship in full sail is glorious to be- 
hold—so is a horse in full gallop ; but 
the breeze dies, and the ship “ is idle 
as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean,’ —his wind is gone, and the 
horse, with his green-turbaned rider, 
sinks in the sand of the desert. The 
Eagle needs not the breeze—his heart 
never pants in that lofty ether. From 
sunrise to sunset he hangs, or cleaves 
his way through heaven ; and though 
he sleeps for ages in the same eyrie, 
he loves to prey in distant isles, and 
to take his different day-meals in dif- 
ferent kingdoms. What wings, what 
talons, what beak, what an eye! “A 
secular bird of ages!” No bad emblem 
of Sir Walter. Turn, we beseech 

ou, to yonder Magpie, and you have 

eigh Hunt. The magpie is not 
much amiss for plumage, his feathers 
are gaudy enough ; yet somehow or 
other, nobody admires the magpie. 
People a that he is anything else 
but mere black and white ; yet when 
ou catch him, and hold him up to the 
ight, he shows blue, green, and pur- 
ple, something after the fashion of the 
peacock. But his character and his 
manners are both so bad, that the 
world has voted him a nuisance. He 
is the most unpopular of birds, esteem< 
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ed not merely mischievous, but un« 
lucky, so that it is creditable at all 
times to put him to death. There is 
no harm in shooting him, even on a 
Sunday. When caught alive, no boy 
of a good heart will be happy to see 
him die untortured, and he is gene- 
rally kicked about, very unceremo- 
neously, after putrefaction. We dare- 
say he deserves all this—for, in the 
first place, what a prig it is! How 
it struts, and perks, and prates !— 
It is truly an “ impudent varlet.” 
Then, when alarmed or irritated, it 
will never give over with its screech« 
ing, but keeps flying about, as if tae 
king heaven and earth, the trees and 
the walls, to witness that it has been 
hurt or insulted. Then it is a sense- 
less pilferer, picking up everything 
that glitters, from a silver spoon to a 
gilt button. In a cage the creature's 
impudence does not forsake it; its 
impertinence increases with the term 
of its imprisonment ; it bobs up and 
down its tail with an air of exultation, 
as if caged for chattering in the cause 
of freedom ; and if turned out again 
to its old associates, it will be as noisy, 
as impudent, as pilfering as before— 
the recollection of the cage only en 
creasing its craft, and its enmity to all 
gardeners, overseers, and country gen« 
tlemen in general. 

At times, nothing will satisfy the 
Magpie, when the Eagle is abroad, 
but to insult him by all the small ab 
surd means in his power—such as 
screeching and scrawching at no ale 
lowance, flying hither and thither, 
from knoll to knoll, on which he 
keeps bob-bobbing, down head and 
up tail, then mounting on cow-back, 
and cocking his impudent eye at the 
Eagle, now far above the arch of the 
rainbow. The imp has a most distem- 

red look, and ruffied with rage in all 

is feathers. It is a good time to havea 
shot at him ; and amusing to see him 
suddenly struck all of a heap, or go< 
ing topsy-turvy, oe pw over the 
knoll, throwing up blood and garbage, 
emitting obscene sounds, and then 
dragging himself in among the briars 
of a ‘lite , in fear of his own brethren, 
who come trooping from all direc 
tions, like so many Cockneys, to attack 
him, because he is seen to be much 
mangled, and incapable of offering 
any defence. Meanwhile, the Eagle, 
from his watch-tower, is inspector« 
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general of twenty counties, and when 
sated with the ie, descends like a 
sunbeam on Cruachan or Cairngorm. 
Gentle reader, of all the creatures 
that float and fly, is there one fairer 
an@-more majestic than the Swan? 


‘ The Swan, on still St Mary’s Loch, 
* Floats double—Swan and shadow ! 


These two lines are of themselves a 
poem. Sir Walter, sometimes, is such 
a Swan ; but oftener he is a Swan with 
wings uplifted, like the foresail and 
mainsail of a schooner going before 
the wind, and careering through the 
water- lilies, along the black and foamy 
wavesof the loch, that rejoicesin a sud- 
den tempest ; or say rather, that he isa 
Swan that is seen to come sailing along, 
white and swift as a summer cloud 
before the hurricane, whence nobody 
knows, but doubtless, from some far- 
off regen ; and ringing the sky in re- 
peated circles, seems to gaze awhile on 
the lovely Loch of the Lowes, and then 
** in sunshine sailing far away,” dis- 
appears in the blue depths of another 
world. Turn to a Freizeland Ban- 
tam,—for there positively is such a 
bird,—and turn to him at the time he 
happens to labour under a liver com- 
plaint, when nothing will serve him, 
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to cool his fever, but a dip in a pond. 


In hops the unhappy bunch of fea- 
thers into the scarcely liquid element, 
and forthwith sets about what he 
seems to imagine swimming through 
the green mire and sludge, which, 
with the little water that parts it from 
the dry, is of the consistency of new- 
ly-poured-out porritch, before the 
ploughman’s breakfast has got cool in 
the bowl. The circumjacent, circume 
ambient, and circumnatant ducks are 
lost in astonishment at the phenome- 
non—the goose flies into the gander’s 
arms, hiding her head in his bosom. 
In a few minutes out he comes, with 
a small separate piece of green mud 
sticking on each fritter of feathers,—~ 
a round tattered and tettered ball, 
smelling very offensively,—head and 
tail indistinguishable ; yet the motion 
accompanied by a noise, till the vile 
lage curs espy it, and hunt it into its 
hovel. Yet our best naturalists as- 
sure us, that the Freizeland Bantam 
is the vainest bird that attempts to 
crow; and by and by our feverish 
friend comes out into the light, and 
begins to trim his plumage! His toi« 
lette over, he basks on the ditch side, 
and has not the smallest doubt in the 
world that he is a Bird of Paradise ! 
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